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AN EARNEST PLEA FOR HELP. 








[* the quietest corner of Queen Square, Bloomsbury, there are Sixty little Boys and Girls to whom all active life 

is a closed book, for each one is afflicted with hip disease They come from all parts. The place is homely in 
the extreme ; economy is evident everywhere. The floors are actually in holes; but most pathetic of all is the 
merry laughter that rings through the rooms. The patients are kept happy and contented, though deprived of 
almost every childish pleasure and well acquainted with suffering. They are not, as a rule, eligible for ordinary 


hospitals, as the treatinent required is too long. 


The poor place being unendowed, Annual Subscribers to the amount of £1000 are required to permit of the work 
being carried on free of debt. Surely there are 500 among us who will subscribe £2 2s, a year. They would not 
miss it much, and oh, how those sixty-eight children and many others will miss this home of relief a@{i cure! I: 
the readers of this appeal will only go and see it for themselves, they will not, I know, turn coldly aWay, for the 
benefit is so great, the need so obvious and so urgent, and the case so good. 


All Benetactions should be sent to the Secretary of the 


ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN WITH HIP DISEASE, 


QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON 
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)The only Cheap & Good Sauce. Beware of Imitations 
_Sold in Bottles Gd I/eand 2/- each. 
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MEMORY 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative Memory System. 


The last, most complete and perfect edition. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 

MIND WANDERING CURED. 
Indispensable in Preparing for Examinations. 
Any book learned in one reading. 

Cloth bound, with portrait and autograph. Price net, $2.80 
American, 10s, ‘6d. English, post free. Prospectus with opiniow 
of Educators, Scientific, Professional i. Basines 
Men all over the world FREE. Address, A, LOISETT, | 
287, Fifth Avenue, New York, or 200, Regent Street, London. 


Not sold elsewhere. 
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Vou. XI. 


SUNRISE. 
I. 
Ls on lagging, black-browed Night at 
last is gone, 
And fair and happy Dawn at length is here. 
How sweet the sights which now I look 
upon, 
The sights of summer beauty growing 
clear. 
The meadows yonder, and the lawn 
appear 


Glittering with dewdrops—dewdrops gleaming bright, 

Touched by the sun’s first beams, while far and near 

Each bird, each flower awakes, and hails the sight 
Of coming morn; to them, like me, it brings delight. 
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II. 


To eastward lies a mass of sable cloud 

Made glorious by the rising sun, who flings 

His rays athwart its depths. I hear the loud 

Yet mellow thrush’s note. A blackbird sings 

With sudden burst of song, a lark up-springs 
From that wide field of wheat: so more and more 


Sounds Nature’s orchestra of myriad strings. 


I watch the apple bloom, while may-buds pour 


On all the gentle air their matchless, fragrant store, 





SUNRISE. 


If. 
Oh, who at sunrise could be aught but glad! 
Sunrise, the prototype of perfect day, 
When we shall wake to bliss—nor weak nor 
sad— 





And feeling swiftly the seraphic ray 

From God’s effulgence, cast the fears away 

Which still cleave to us, and with rapturous 
soul 


Know that dark Trouble can no longer stay 


In His blest presence-—know the precious goal 


Where all Earth’s grievous wounds for ever are 
made whole. 
MACKENZIE BELL. 





LEVENS HALL. 


Y fancy takes me to a spot where it is my delight to 
linger on cool autumn days. It is a certain venerable 
bridge, overhung with ivy, and known to many 
dwellers in the North Country. A river flows beneath 
it: at one moment a rushing, noisy river bounding 
and leaping over rock and stone, the next winding 
along so hushed and still that one might gaze for 
ever in its depths, lazily dreaming away the hours 
over the fairy-like possibilities hidden away down 
there in that mysterious labyrinth of moss and weed. 
But above, men and women of every kind, absorbed 

and distracted by conflicting interests, are constantly hurrying. 
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Levens Bridge has stood for centuries, through those days when packhorses only 
could cross, until the time when the exigencies of progress demanded by the 


widening of the bridge sufficient space to allow waggons and carriages to pass ; 
and there it has remained. 


But now I can spy you in the distance, flying down the steep hill yonder on 
the latest improvement in Humber wheels. When you get to the bridge you alight, 
with the odd little shuffle peculiar to bicyclists, and remain looking over curiously 
into the stream. Seeming disposed to linger, I ask if you would care to be shown 
a little more, and you accept my invitation. Connecting with the bridge is a long, 
straight wall inclosing a garden. Into this we pass through a heavy tall door, and 
after walking a pace or two we are suddenly confronted by a strange old-fashioned 
building, quite out of the common run, 
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LEVENS HALL. 


A quaint structure indeed, 
enough to puzzle an adept in 
architecture, for it is the out- 
come of many periods. <A 
square embattled tower, known 
by the term “Pele ‘lower,” 
is the main feature; and 
surrounding it, blending with 
its sombre tints of neutral 
gray, is an Elizabethan manor- 
house, with mullioned windows 
and latticed panes. 

Walking up the steps and 
opening an oak door fully 
six inches thick, we find 
ourselves in a large Hall in 
which all that meets the eye 
is suggestive of life in some 
bygone day. The walls are panelled with oak till they reach a frieze of intricate 
plaster-work which merges into a ceiling also of elaborate design: the ‘Tudor 
badge of the rose and crown, the red and white roses of York and Lancaster, 
the /teur-de-lys, the bugle and the deer, badges of the Bellinghams, and other 
emblems are freely interspersed amongst the tracery. In the centre of the hall is 
the wide, open fireplace with its wrought-iron backing, its dogs of copper on either 
side, and the old hearthstone fire of wood and peat sending forth a_ sparkling 
flame. Above are the arms of Queen Elizabeth in gilded and coloured plaster-work, 
and on either side hang pieces of armour, blunderbusses, swords, pikes, weapons 
innumerable of every date. At the west end of the Hall the panelling is of a more 
massive description, peculiar to the time of Henry VII.: it is clearly the old screen 
which was indispensable to every great hall in early times. 

We now pass into the Dining-room. ‘This, with the exception of one oak-panelled 
wall, is entirely decorated with most brilliant Spanish leather, the background being 
of burnished gold; hence allusions in old papers to this room as the “ Gilded 
Parlour.” Over the fireplace is more handsome carved and inlaid work, bearing 
the date 1586, the initials J. B. and a coat-of-arms. 

Through the Hall again we arrive at the Drawing-rooms. ‘They are entirely walled 
in oak, each panel having a diamond pattern; the doorways are richly carved, so 
are the chimneypieces ; that in the large Drawing-room bears the date 1595, and 
is exceptionally beautiful in its proportions and carving. 

On entering the inner room, one’s attention is instantly attracted to the chimney- 
piece, on which the following lines are quaintly cut :— 


Levens Bridge. 


‘*Thus the five sences stand portraited here, 
The elements four and seasons of the yeare. 
Samson supports the one side as in rage, 
The other Hercules in like equipage.” 
And these words can best explain the subject of an elaborate and somewhat 
grotesque piece of carving which extends from fireplace to ceiling. In this room, 
as in others we have so far seen, different coats-of-arms with mottoes beneath are 
emblazoned in stained glass in the windows : around one is painted in Latin doggerel— 
‘* Amicus Amico Alanus, 
Belliger Belligero Bellinghamus.” 
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The Hall. 


It was that same Alan Bellingham who made himself the possessor of Levens in 
1487. 

And in order thoroughly to understand the history of this house, we should, 
before going another step, glance for a minute or two far back into the annals of 
Levens: let us rest awhile before the Hall fire, whilst I give you in as few words 
as possible a rough idea of the people who lived here from the earliest times. 

Did you remark a certain old piece of parchment with a seal attached, which 
lay in a glass case in the Drawing-room? The writing is legible, and the ink is 
clear, but it bears the date 11go0, as well as the seal of Richard I., and is the 
first record we have of Levens. It is a charter exempting the owner from the 
payment of a tax called “ Nutgeld,” Levens being at that time the property of 
Henry de Redman. He had bought it in the thirty-fourth year of Henry II. from 
one Ketel, a descendant of Roger de Poictou, who owned the manor at the time 
of the Doomsday survey. Henry de Redman was Seneschal of Kendal, and 
members of his family represented Westmorland in Parliament from 1295 to 1477; 
their names occur frequently in the old House of Commons’ rolls, and one 
Matthew Redman’s coat-of-arms is emblazoned on a window at Westminster. 
Otherwise, there is little of interest to relate of their personal history. 

Theirs were the days of Border troubles, when the North Country was still a 
land of unrest. Levens was therefore kept in a state of fortification, with fighting- 
men always ready to arm on the shortest notice. We know the old Pele ‘Tower 
existed at that time, as well as the outer walls of the Hall; above this hall ceiling 
are the roughly-hewn but ornamental rafters which formed at one time its open 
roof, whilst below here are the ancient basement rooms, fireplace and all, which 
are now only used as cellars. They are massively built, about eight feet high, and 














LEVENS HALL. 


The Dining-room 


the doorways are of that construction known as “square trefoil-headed,” which 
originated in the thirteenth century: experts have therefore come to the conclusion 
that the original building of this house could have been no later than the middle 
of the. fourteenth century, and doubtless some form of manor-house existed a 
hundred and fifty years before. 

And so we come to the occupation of Levens by Alan Bellingham. His family 
had lived at Burneside Hall (about eight miles distant, and now a farmhouse) since 
the reign of Edward I. Although he was a younger son of Sir John Bellingham, 
Alan appears to have been rich; furthermore, being treasurer of Berwick, Deputy- 
Warden of the Marshes, and having, in the reign of Henry VII., received a grant 
trom the king for the fourth part of the barony of Kendal, he must have been a 
man of some importance. But it is to his great-grandson, Sir James Bellingham, 
that we owe a lasting debt of gratitude, for to his consummate taste and lavish 
expenditure the restoration of this house is entirely due. With the exception of 
one wing which was added later, all that you have seen, besides every other room 
and corner of it, are part of his scheme; so can you wonder that the two dates 
we noticed of 1586 and 1595 approximately, mark the beginning and completion 
of his labours ? 

The Bellinghams lived here for two hundred years. Their occupation marks an 
era of peace and civilisation for Levens, when a state of chronic hostility was 
gladly abandoned for the more congenial excitements attending recreation and sport. 
Let us imagine them in pursuit of the deer through Levens Park, and chasing 
the otter on the river banks; and in this, no doubt, the results were less futile than 
at the present day, for Alan Bellingham alludes in his diary to “excellent sport both 
by land and water at Levens,” The existence also of a set of bowls stamped with 
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Selapltyes 





The Drawing-room, 














the Bellingham crest, gives sufficient evidence that the old bowling-green here 
must date back quite three hundred years. I should also tell you of an ancient 
custom still existing at Levens, which probably originated with the Bellinghams. 




















From a high-class goblet called a “ constable,” unsuspecting strangers are sometimes 
cajoled into drinking a unique and bitter compound of the genus of ale; but ere 
one drop may touch their lips they must stand on one leg and loudly pledge the 
toast, ‘‘ Luck to Levens whilst the Kent flows.” 

Alas ! what the wisdom and industry of generations have evolved may be scattered 
in a day by one man’s folly ; so it happened that on another of the name of Alan 
Bellingham, a descendant of the first, the luck of Levens descended neither on 
character nor fortune, and in 1685 it became imperative for him to sell the whole 
of his Levens estates. ‘Tradition has generally a tinge of accuracy, yet I fancy 
that a local historian of the day, in describing Alan as “an ingenious but unhappy 
young man, who consumed a vast estate,” must be responsible for the popular 
belief that he gambled away his property bit by bit, whilst playing repeated games 
of chance with a certain friend of his, one Colonel Grahme. “Anyhow, it was this 
most wily courtier of both Charles II. and James II. who found himself eventually 
possessor of this place, and with his advent Levens history takes quite a new 
departure, the interest consequently increasing not a little. The days of Jacobite 
intrigue were now at their height, when no man’s life was safe for many days 
together: the air was rent by religious strife, every man’s hand was against his 
neighbour for worshipping God in a different manner to himself; and prisons were 
overflowing with the victims of a king who fell short of very few for intolerance 
and fanatical tyranny. 

Colonel Grahme was a firm adherent of the Stuarts, and in the thick of every 
















LEVENS HALL. 


Mrs. Bagot's Room. 


Jacobite rising of the day; he had led a somewhat stormy life in his youth, and 
had served in the French army. Horace Walpole describes him as ‘‘a fashionable 
man in his day, and noted for his dry humour”; judging by other contemporary 
records, I believe modern slang would style him as “a bit of a dog.” His wife, 
Dorothy Howard, was maid of honour to the Queen, Catherine of Braganza, and 
said by Evelyn to be “not only a great beauty, but a most virtuous and excellent 
creature.” Portraits of them both by Sir Peter Lely hang in the Drawing-room. 
Grahme stood for Westmorland from 1685 to 1722; was Privy Purse to James IL., 
and until the King’s abdication was Master of the Buckhounds and Lieutenant of 
Windsor Forest. 

Always a confidential adviser to his master, Grahme proved trusty and devoted 
to the end, and accompanied him in his final flight to Rochester. It was natural 
that at William III.’s accession some kind of retribution awaited him; but he had 
merely to submit to a short imprisonment, and was then released without further 
trial. Less fortunate in this respect were Grahme’s two brothers: one of them— 
Fergus—was banished from England, and the other sentenced to death for his 
Jacobite proclivities. ‘The exile, indeed, was pursued by repeated ill-luck; and as 
late as 1699 he wrote from Brussels that the Prince de Berge was “ commanded 
by the Duke of Bavaria to order me to leave Bruxelles the next day.” 

And now, with characteristic caution, Colonel Grahme wisely evaded public 
notoriety for awhile; and, but for attending to his Parliamentary duties, spent much 
of his time at Levens. Needless to say, so active a mind was not permitted to lie 
fallow: he kept up his old friendships; consequently, all who favoured the Stuart 
cause were made welcome under his roof, and I fancy in many cases were harboured 
somewhat by stealth. If stones could speak, what secrets these walls might disclose, 
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what plots of portentous im- 
portance they might reveal, 
could we but hear the talk of 
Grahme and his guests in the 
Gilded Parlour, as the wine 
flowed and the toast was 
renewed “To the King over 
the water !” 

The pleasures also of letter- 
writing must have lightened 
many an hour for Grahme. 
When 1 tell you that his 
numerous correspondents in- 
cluded such _ notorieties as 
the Duke of Hamilton, 
Bolingbroke, Godolphin, 
Carlisle, Bishops Ken and 
Atterbury, Sir George Rooke 
and William Wycherley, you 
may judge whether _ their 
nature was treasonable. In 
fact, they are nearly all per- 
vaded by a spirit of suppressed 
hostility ; hardly a line or 
sentence that is not bristling 
with sedition, intrigue and ex- 





asperation. ‘These interesting 
Ohimacypions ta Brawing-teem. papers are all locked up in 
a room in the Pele ‘Tower ; 

and thither, if it please you, we will now turn our steps. 

Passing through another pointed doorway, we go straight into the Tower, and 
climb up its narrow spiral staircase, cautiously evading the projecting stone steps 
which threaten to knock our heads. We find only a few picturesquely-panelled 
rooms, whose rough, uneven boards, levelled only by the adze, bear witness to their 
extreme age. The deed-room contains a number of boxes closely packed with 
manuscripts. Here are Grahme’s various commissions, civil and military; one is 
signed by Charles II., another by Prince Rupert, and another by Louis XIV. 
This is a letter written to Dorothy Grahme by Sir Stephen Fox, when her husband 
and the King fled to Rochester. 

‘““WHITEHALL, December 18th, 1688. 

“Your husband went with the King to Rochester this morning, and he told me that 
he had not time to write. About one o’clock this morning, the Marquess of Halifax, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and Lord Delamore, came to the King from the Prince of Orange, 
and told him that the Prince desired him to remove to Ham. The King chose Rochester 
rather, whereupon their Lordships returned about nine o’clock with leave that it might 
be Rochester. About eleven o’clock the King went in his barges for Gravesend, whither 
his coaches were sent before. He was attended by three Lords of the Bedchamber, 
and a physician, and several others, besides your husband, and a convenient number 
of household servants, and, at his own desire, a hundred of the Prince’s footguards 
and sixty horse. He is not under any restraint. The Prince arrived at St. James’s 
about three o’clock, resorted to by all who can get in. I was by command left here, 


extremely troubled for the circumstances of my master. I hope for a happy Parliament. 














LEVENS HALL. 


The ‘‘Yellow Room. 





I wish you and Lady Silvius here, as the safest place, for the rabble is 
city. It is said that they are terrible in many countries.” 


quiet in this 




























We have one very precious document: it is in James II.’s own handwriting, 
giving in full his various reasons for leaving the country. Grahme has endorsed it 
himself ‘‘ King’s reasons from Rochester,” and it is printed in Echard’s “ History 
of England.” ‘Three letters from James II., on the same date, but not in his 
handwriting, are worth looking at. One is addressed to Chaffinch, and directs him 
to give Grahme his plate and “antiches” watch, three strong boxes, and the other 
plate belonging to the little chapel below stairs at St. James’. ‘The others are 
written with an eye to business. He says to Sir Benjamin Bathurst :— 


“T have ordered James Grahme to consult with you about securing my shares in 
the East India and Guinea Companies.” 


Look also at this letter to Grahme from James II., in a disguised hand. It is 
docketed, “ Mr. Banks’ first letter after his going to Oxford”; Mr. Banks being 
the King, and Oxford meaning France. 

‘‘Boucocne, January 4th, 1689. 

“I arrived safe here this day, and have but little to say to you at present, but 
that I am going on to Paris, from whence you shall heare from me .when I arrive 
there. In the meanetyme go to my corrispondent that payd you some mony upon 
my account, and put him in mind of putting the rest of the mony I bad him put 
into your hands, that you may returne that, and what you had of myne in your hands, 
to me as soon as you can, I having present occasion for it, and pray remember me 
to your friend with whom I was to have been if I had stayed. Lett me know a 
little newse.” 
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A considerable number of the letters are written in cipher, but many are easy 
to interpret, as we possess the original key. ‘Tattered and worn to the last degree, 
it is partly in Lord Middleton’s handwriting and partly in Colonel Grahme’s, who 
labels it thus, “ My Oxford Cipher.” I need only show you one example of these 
letters. 

“June ye 3rd. 

“Mr. Chapman’s (ze. Colonel Grahme’s) note was shewed to Mr. Banks (King 
James), who assures you of his friendshipe. When you goe out o’ town he would be 
glad if you could leave some directions about transmitting the accounts mentioned. 
There will be no need of sending E W Q ZH QQHA I (Sir John Narborough, 
Commissioner of the Navy) except they relate to yy FC PNG AWQQI 
(Dutch Warrs). None can love you more than 10 (Middleton).” 


Ocher aliases applied to King James throughout this correspondence are, ‘“ Your 
Lawyer,” “19,” and “ The Knight.” Colonel Grahme is alluded to as “ Sir Humphrey 
Pallsworth,” “Sir Paull,” “ Mr. Partridge,” and “Chapman”; ‘Turner, the deprived 
Bishop of Ely, as “Sir Jasper”; David MacAdam, a notorious intriguer, as 
“Jo Brown”; King Louis XIV., as “13”; King William as “17,” and so on. 
Alas! the “Grand Master of the Jerkers,” “the coffee woman,” “the Thracian ” 
(possibly Kettleby), ‘ Lord what-d’ee-call-him,” and several others, must ever 
remain creatures of mystery, for the cipher key does not disclose their identity. 
When the key is present, cipher language is all very well, but it must be 
remembered that two hundred years ago slang was even more indulged in than 
at the present day. What, then, can be made of such letters as this from Lord 
Gower to Grahme ? 

“The Cracovian peer pretends to great information, and assures us that Augustin’s 
measures will not hinder Stanislaus from having all his friends about him. Lord 
Shatterino has left my Lady to treat all the tradesmen, and being a man of method 
has committed to writing every day’s bill of fare, and the company for it. The 
Butcher, the Baker and the Fruit woman dined to-day, and the Chandler, Shoo-maker 
and another to-morrow.” 


One, also from Lord Bolingbroke, might easily be misunderstood in parts; but 
when he remarks “The Queen is well, though the Whigs give out that she is a 
percher,” we know that no disrespect was intended, “ percher” being at that time 
the slang for “ being in a dying condition.” 

Metcalfe Grahme, nephew to Colonel Grahme, served at one time as aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Marlborough, and fought at- Blenheim, Ramillies, and Malplaquet. 
Picture Colonel Grahme’s pride and satisfaction, and what exciting memories such 
descriptions as these must have revived of his own past exploits. Metcalfe writes 
from Blenheim :— 

“After a hot despute we have obtained an entire victory. We have taken twenty- 
seven battalions of foot, and twelve squadrons of dragoons besides other prisoners. 
The French are weaker by this battle by 30,000 men.” 

Here is his account of Ramillies :— 


“Our successes are beyond imagination. A large country has fallen to us in 
consequence of one battle. Never was victory more easily got, or better followed 
They stayed not long enough to make the slaughter great, but the closeness of the 
pursuit has made amends. ... The marshal retired with so much precipitation that 
he left all his sick and wounded, 120 cannon, 40 mortars, 4000 barrels of powder, 
15,000 sacks of corn and other provisions for four months. ... My Lord is very civil, 
but it is hard to make one’s fortune by so cowardly an enemy, for we have no vacancies 
made by the battle in the English horse.” 








LEVENS HALL. 





The Servants’ Hall. 





After Malplaquet, Metcalfe had little time for letter-writing. He was obliged to 
put spurs to his horse and make for England with utmost speed, for to his care 
were entrusted the despatches announcing the victory. Amongst them was a letter 
to Godolphin, then High Treasurer, from Marlborough, who wrote :— 


“T have not strength to do anything but that of letting you know we have had 
this day a very murdering battle. ... Mr. Grahme, the bearer, is a very brave young 
man, and one of my aides-de-camp. He will give you an account of the action.” 


I only wish there was time to show you the number of other interesting letters 
locked up here, but we must hasten on through the rest of the house, or we shall 
see nothing of the garden. 

From room’ to room we wander, commenting on the stamped leather, the 
tapestry or panelling that adorn each one. I will point you out where Bishop Ken 
slept whilst Grahme’s guest ; also the servants’ hall, panelled in oak, and the old 
kitchen with its dresser still glittering with the pewter dishes and plates that were 
used at Grahme’s table. 

And so we turn into the garden. This seems indeed a case of Nature 
collaborating with man in the creation of a work of great perfection; when one, 


: after infinite labour, pauses to gaze on his inspiration of form and colour, the other 
: by adding warmth and rain and sunshine crowns his efforts and surpasses human 
t expectation with amazing results. So rare a combination of peculiar beauty, 
’ intermingled with a certain grotesque charm, rarely leaves the stranger quite 
, unmoved, for the garden seems fairly bewitched. Great fantastic forms cut in yew 
5 





and scattered about at intervals rise before us so far as the eye can see: here 
a peacock, there an archway, now a huge umbrella, qa lion and crown, a colossal 
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‘n the Gardens. 


helmet ; these and sundry creatures of marvellous proportions, separated in some 
cases by little trailing branches of roses, stand out in their deep-green foliage erect 
and clear against the blue September sky. And what a glorious carpet lies beneath 
them, luxuriant, fragrant and gorgeous as Nature only can paint it! Pansy, fuchsia, 
marguerite, lily, salvia, bergamot, pink, they grow side by side in apparently artless 
profusion, whilst the soft autumn breeze gently sways them together, a living mass 
of brilliancy. Large pots filled with flowers are dotted about, shrubs of barbary 
are glowing in the distance, whilst purple clematis, jasmine, and creeping nasturtiums 
clamber up the old house, and pertly attempt an entrance at the windows. Walking 
amongst the gay flowers in and out of the beds, we pass on thence through the 
rest of the garden, where high beech or yew or holly hedges encompass us on 
either side. Past the yew arbour, shaped like a judge’s wig, with a curious portrait 
of Grahme hanging amongst the branches ; past the old sundial; treading all the 
while on soft green turf walks, with avenues of old apple-trees and little low 
hedgerows of York and Lancaster roses growing freely beneath. And so we reach 
the great square bowling-green, where men and women still take their pleasure on 
the ground where former generations have delighted to play; then we are pacing 
the long terraced walk, with its varied border and tall background, in which 
hollyhocks, sunflowers, sweet-pea clumps, scarlet dahlias, marigolds, and masses of 
creepers form important features, and fairly hide the grey stone walls that skirt the 
garden. At last I see you pause in bewilderment over some weird, contorted figures 
of box, which form a complete circle round a small rose-garden. Are they fish, 
flesh or fowl? Neither. It is Queen Elizabeth and her maids of honour these 
quaint little bushes are striving to imitate; this one, see, has a ruff and crown; 
uncover and bend to the Virgin Queen ! 
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In the Gardens. 


* 
Colonel Grahme is the maker of Levens garden. Desiring in his turn to leave 
some mark, he obtained the assistance of the gardener at Hampton Court, Beaumont 


by name, and under his superintendence all that you see was planned and laid 
out. No doubt, like other Elizabethan mansions of the period, Levens had already 
its pleasance and formal garden and _ bowling-green; but “topiary” work was 
hitherto an unknown art to English gardeners. Describing the reaction in taste 
which took place in gardening during the early years of George III.’s reign, Lord 
Stanhope writes in his ‘‘ History of England ” : 


“So complete has it proved, that at present throughout the whole of England 
there remains perhaps scarcely more than one private garden presenting in all its 
parts an entire and true sample of the old designs: this is at the fine old seat of Levens, 
near Kendal. There, along a wide extent of terraced walks and walls, eagles of holly 
and peacocks of yew still find with each returning summer their wings clipped and 
their talons pared. There a stately monument of the old promenoirs—such as the 
Frenchmen taught our fathers, rather, I should say, to build than plant—along which, in 
days of old, stalked the gentlemen with periwigs and swords, the ladies in hoops and 
furbelows, may still to this day be seen.” 


Ah! my friend, I might chatter on for hours about this garden, and i might 
relate stories of Colonel Grahme and his descendants, I might unearth mysteries 
and dig up forgotten scandals connected with his troubled times, and I might make 
him out in truth little better than his contemporaries. And why need I make 
him any worse? Rather let the garden he made and loved be the only lasting 
witness of the man’s life and tastes; let his memory remain unsullied amid the 
Sweetness of such surroundings. ‘They form a stainless monument which many 
may envy and none can destroy ; and these flowers, with their dear faces upturned, 
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shall be left, humble supplicants that Heaven’s mercy may fall on him, as well as 
on us. 

Here we have arrived at the same big gateway we first entered: on the opposite 
side of the road the Park is stretched out in the distance. Its beauties bid fair to 
equal house and garden; oak avenues run along it from end to end, deer lie 
scattered about the bracken; the Kent, with banks o’erhung by trees of changing 
foliage, winds in and out of the valley. Ramble about if you will at your leisure, 
or else proceed on your journey, for I, alas! must leave you! And so we turn 
our backs the one on the other, both going forth to explore a different world, a 
rough and uneven path in store for each; but if in the unknown future we meet 
not at Levens, our shadows may yet cross and recross again. 

Who can tell ? 


Dosia Bacot. 
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** For who shall change with prayers and thanksgivings 
The mystery of the cruelty of things?” 
Anactoria. 


I. 

PPOSITE the South Kensington Art Schools there is a row 
of small semi-detached villas. They stand back from the 
road and pathway. At first sight they seem rather lonely 
little houses. They lie between Cromwell Road and 
Brompton Road—between fashion and trade. Ragged 
trees line the pathway, in which small, ragged sparrows 
build their nests and vainly attempt to rear their young in 
spite of Kensington cats. 

The smallest of the semi-detached villas was No. 97. 
From the front it only boasted two windows, one above 
the other. The entrance lay at the end of the strip of 

garden on the left-hand side of the villa. In the spring, boxes of yellow daffodils 

were placed outside the pink-curtained windows ; in the summer geraniums and white 
daisies ; in the autumn, golden marguerites and blue cornflowers. Even in winter 
flowers could be seen, roses and lilies, if one leaned over the iron rails and peeped 
through the lower pair of pink curtains into the room. One could see bowls of 
flowers and the glint of light on a mirror, and the white outline of a marble 

Venus, but that was all. 

People who passed in the street would often stop and look curiously at the 
villa and the two small windows, one above the other. ‘They wondered who lived 
‘in such a dainty house. Certainly it was not the house of a man—the flowers 
and the mirror and the white Venus told them that. So it must be the house 
of a woman—and then they would shrug their shoulders and pass on... 

"Bus drivers and cabmen knew the villa well. It had a fascination for them. 
Every morning and evening when they passed they would turn and look at it. 
They grew fond of it; it seemed an old friend to them. During midsummer, 
when the shutters were up and the flowers were taken away, they felt they missed 
something. They spoke of it as “the flower-box,” saying one to the other, “I 
was four minutes late when I passed the flower-box this morning,” or “I picked 
VoL. XI.—-No. 48. 449 29 
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up a decent fare outside the flower-box last night.” If one had asked them why 
they did this, or what “the flower-box ” was, or who lived there, they would have 
smiled and been unable to reply. But they were always glad when the shutters 
were taken down and the flowers replaced. 

Some of the smartest cabmen boasted of having driven the owner of “the 
flower-box” up West. But when their mates asked “ what sort” she was, they too 
only smiled and said, “ She’s all right, you bet.” 

So No. 97 grew to be respected, to be regarded with a certain amount of awe 
and pleasure,—from the outside. 

The interior did not invite awe—only pleasure. The room, whose window 
looked across the broad street towards the trees surrounding the Art Schools, was 
small: with more length than breadth. The floor was parquet with a few skins 
thrown on it. A grand piano stood in one corner, near a palm and the marble 
Venus. A “silver” table with a bowl of flowers occupied the window-space. ‘There 
were a few large chairs and a deep, low-cushioned lounge. ‘There were no pictures 
on the tapestried wall, but one or two on easels. ‘That was all. 

The room above was furnished in a somewhat similar manner. But instead of 
the piano, a large dressing-table. There were several mirrors, and, on the left, a 
bed partially hidden by white muslin curtains suspended from a single rod tied 
with a large bow of pink ribbon. There was a miniature bookcase and cabinet 
against the wall, and a glass jar of flowers on the table. ; 

It seemed as if rest, driven from the world outside, had entered these two 
rooms and dwelt therein. But the woman who lived in “ the flower-box ” would have 
said that she did not know Rest ; sometimes she had seen his brother Sleep,—but 
Rest, never. 


II. 


Flowers and music and women; a strange mixture of perfumes, a strange medley 
of sounds, a blatant mass of colouring; beautiful and ugly, amusing and saddening, 
fascinating and repulsive; a carnival ball in England: it seemed all these to 
Ralph Harwood. 

He stood beneath a palm tree in a dark corner and watched the scene. He 
had never been before, and he had come to be amused. He had been amused, 
and now he was watching other people amusing themselves. ‘That was one of his 
vices—watching other people, and thinking. He was thinking that they took a great 
deal of trouble to amuse themselves. Amusement was hard work. Personally he 
had little or no amusement in life. He was an author. But writing stories seemed 
easier than seeking pleasure. 

The orchestra in the flower-decked dais above roared and trembled and laughed 
with music. Sometimes the music wept, it seemed to him—wept for pleasure’s sake: 
the pleasure these men and women eagerly pursued but never found. After all, it 
was easier for him, who sought tragedy in the streets, to find amusement in the 
gutters, than for those people who sought amusement in the streets but even failed 
to find it in the gutters. 


The waltz was over, but he remained standing beneath the palm, gazing at the 
crowd and wondering. A woman in a red mask and domino stopped opposite him, 
and looked him full in the face. 

He did not notice her. 


, 


“Come along,” said her partner; “we shall not find a seat.” 
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This boy amuses me.’ 
ly he He shrugged his shoulders and strolled towards the supper-room. 
seal “Well!” said the woman, “when you have finished dreaming !” 
Ralph started. 
or “Oh! I beg your pardon ; yes, I was only thinking.” 
ake: “How stupid! I think sometimes too, and then Jeanne is angry with me.” 
ill, it And who is Jeanne ?” 
n the Oh, Jeanne is my maid: a sort of female valet, you know. 
failed clothes, my money, and my morals.” 
“Which requires most attention—your clothes?” 
t the “No, my money. If it wasn’t for Jeanne I should never have any money, and 
thee as money represents morals Jeanne is a sort of guardian angel.” 
“Money is morals !—yes, bad grammar, but quite true. 
me your name: it should be a pretty name! ” 


“Ruby Leighton. Order me something to drink, please.” 


Looks after my 


Let us sit down, and tell 
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“Ruby Leighton! an uncommon name: you are like a ruby. What will you 
have?” He looked at her and smiled. ‘Soda water?” 

“That is what I drank for dinner. No, I want something more lively than 
soda water. But perhaps you are right,—-let us have coffee. It is very nasty, but 
we shan’t drink it.” 

They found a couch and sat down. 

‘These are rather dull dances,” said the woman. 

“Why do you come, then? I found it quite lively to-night. I have never 
been before.” 

“ Never been before! What a strange man! You may drive me home if you 
like ; you are quite a curiosity. Z came because I was dull and had nothing to 
do. I read Swinburne all the afternoon, and he made me feel very miserable.” 

“ You—read—Swinburne ? What do you read Swinburne for?” 

“ Because I am a fool, I suppose. Jeanne is very angry when I read my foolish 
books.” 

“Jeanne is wise to be angry. You should not read books.” 

“Why not? Why cannot I read books? You read; heaps of people read: why 
shouldn’t I read ?” 

“Hush! do not speak so loud. Reading books—that sort of books—makes one 
feel unhappy. I read them because it seems to be my profession to be unhappy, 
but your profession is——” 

“The pursuit of pleasure. Come, then, let us dance ; they are playing the last 
waltz. Let us seek pleasure.” 

She rose, and he followed her. 

When the waltz was finished the orchestra did not stop, but played a_ gallop. 
And the man and woman danced on: they danced until the last sob of the violins 
and the groan of the ’cellos died away. 

The lights were being turned out. Ralph lit a cigarette. 

“Come,” he said, “let us go.” 

In the streets it was daylight. The air was fresh and cold. 

“Let us walk through the market,” he said. “It will be open now, and the 
flowers are beautiful.” 

They passed into the building, crowded with costers and gardeners, salesmen 
and porters, flower-girls and old flower-women. Some made coarse jests as they 
passed. Others begged for coppers. But they took no heed of these. ‘The 
flowers were what they sought. And there were flowers everywhere. Great bunches 
of yellow daffodils. Long trails of red roses and bouquets of white lilies-of-the- 
valley. Every nook and corner was filled with flowers; they stretched in long 
curved paths before them. ‘They were piled against the walls and mounted towards 
the roof. 

“ How fresh everything looks!” whispered Ruby. ‘“ Buy me some flowers: buy 
me a great many flowers.” 

He did as she asked him. He filled her arms with roses and lilies. Then they 
turned to go. 

“Call that cab,” said Ruby ; “tell him to drive to 97.” 

They entered a hansom, and drove quickly westwards 

“Oh, how deliciously fresh the air seems! And how queer Piccadilly looks in 
the early sunlight! Hark at the sparrows chattering, what a noise they make! I 
suppose they have just awoke, and we are going to sleep?” 

* + * * * 


“T should like to go for a row on the river now. Water is so soothing: have 
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you ever noticed it? Do you see the sunlight glittering on the lake in the Park? 
What nonsense Iam talking! I feel cold: wrap my cloak around me and take 
the flowers! they are heavy, and I am tired of them.” She lay back and did not 
speak again till the cab stopped at ‘97.’ “What, have we arrived already! Yes, 
you may come in; only don’t make a noise, or you will awake Jeanne. Shut the 
door and turn on the light. I cannot bear to see the daylight when I am going 
to sleep. I feel I ought to be rising. That is right: now pour yourself out 
something to drink, light a cigarette, and amuse me; I want to be amused.” 


FEI; 


Ralph gave Ruby a cigarette, and. lit one for himself. Then he sat in one of 
the easy chairs. But he did not speak. He smoked in silence and looked at her. 

Ralph Harwood was scarcely more than a boy, in years. He was twenty-four. 
His parents ran through a fortune, and died when he was fifteen. His only brother 
was in the army, quartered in India, and thought Ralph a fool. A sister whom he had 
loved dearly (all he ever had to love save a bull-terrier) died when quite a child. 
So he was left without education and without money at the age of sixteen. If he 
was a fool, there were excuses for his foolishness. He was unlike most men. He 
had strange thoughts and theories. For religion and morals he substituted dreams. 
Dreams hurt no one; religion and morality hurt man and beast. He was not 
irreligious—only unreligious. He was not immoral, only unmoral. He saw but one 
thing that was sinful in the world, and that the giving of pain or the hurting of 
anything that possessed life. For that reason he had lived differently from most 
men. But instinctively he chose his companions when he wanted companionship, 
which was seldom, from the “outer circle” of society. ‘They were fairly natural, 
they were often amusing. And they were the ones who were made to suffer for 
the sins and crimes their brothers and sisters did not commit. They suffered, so 
he felt he had something in common with them. And as he watched Ruby 
Leighton sitting amidst the pink cushions, with her mask lying at her feet, he thought 
he saw a woman who was almost a truthful woman. 

But then Ralph Harwood was a dreamer. He was always seeking something 
he could not find, and that tired him a little at times. He was not quite sure 
what he sought. He thought this woman could tell him. Then he dismissed the 
thought with a laugh. It was one of his dreams. He lit another cigarette. 

“You have a piano,” he said. “Do you play?” 

“Ves, sometimes. But I dislike music.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“TI do. I hate music. Some idiot took me to the opera once—7Zannhiuser— 
and I have hated music ever since. I like coster songs and that sort of thing— 
anything with a good noisy chorus.” 

“Yes,” continued Ralph musingly, “ when I first saw Zannhduser I almost hated 
music. But when the opera was over and I walked home through the empty 
streets in the dark, or in the semi-darkness, I began to think about it, and I 
seemed to understand it, and I loved it. You know the story? Well, I reversed 
the story or the meaning or moral, and then the music seemed quite beautiful.” 

“T think it’s stupid—horrible. What a dull person you are! You talk about 
such silly things. Why don’t you amuse me?” 

“T really cannot tell you. I suppose I am not an amusing person, though I 
remember once amusing a large number of people. I was walking down Piccadilly 
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one night, or rather morning, about one o’clock, when I saw a crowd, quite a large 
crowd, blocking the roadway. A crowd always interests me, so I joined it. In the 
centre I saw a girl, pretty, well-dressed, not quite the kind of woman you meet in 
Piccadilly at that hour. She was drunk, and the crowd seemed vastly amused. 
They were waiting for the inevitable policeman to bring the joke to a climax. I 
pushed my way through the people and caught hold of the girl’s arm, and told her 
she was making a fool of herself, and had better let me take her home. She said 
I was a liar, and every one howled with delight. But I found a cab--cabmen are 
always decent fellows—and I put her in, and was following myself when a policeman 
caught hold of me and the cab drove away. ‘That riled the policeman, who ran 
me in, and the crowd were simply delighted. ‘hey laughed and chuckled as they 
followed me to the station. It cost me twenty shillings, but it did amuse the 
people. That was the only funny thing I ever did.” 

“Yes,” said Ruby, “that must have been amusing. I am getting sleepy. You 
had better go: good-night ; and come and see me, will you?” 

“T shall only bore you.” 

“Oh no; come and see me.” She yawned again as she opened the door to 
let him out. ‘‘Good-night. Come and see me—you are a good sort.” 

She closed the door and went up to her room, and sat down before her mirror. 


IV. 


Wednesday, and nothing to do. Wednesday, and nowhere to go. Wednesday 
was invariably dull for Ruby. It was the middle of the week: the day a halt was 
called in the march of pleasure. A dull, empty, ghastly day—for ‘“ Rubys.” 
Possibly a few visitors might call. But they would be dull and gloomy and sleepy. 
They would only call to be amused, and finding she could not amuse them they 
would go away again. Perhaps Ae would call—the boy! What was his name? 
Ralph—Ralph something. He, too, was dull, very dull. And the weather was 
dull. The weather was positively morbid, rain-mist everywhere. 

From her window she saw trees dripping solemnly, dripping ceaselessly. Water 
trickled down the roofs of the houses, down the cold grey slates of the ugly 
commonplace houses. Water ran through the gutters and splashed in the streets 
and beat against the window. The cabs looked damp and desolate. ‘The sky was 
unbroken, a leaden, colourless, low-lying mass. 

No sane person would go out on such a day. And no sane person would stay 
at home, if there were any place to visit. 

It was terrible being alone in her “ flower-box.” She had the fire lit: it helped 
to dispel the silence: it was something to look at. She was unused to being 
alone. A little loneliness bored her. Much loneliness frightened her. 

She looked into the muddy desolate street, and shuddered. The world was 
very lonely. 

She opened the piano and played a few bars of a comic song. That seemed 
worse than sitting idle. Mechanically she hunted among the pile of music: read 
the titles of songs, played a few notes of some, hummed the tunes of others. 
There was the score of “The Shop Girl,” a song from “The Geisha,” one of 
Louise Baudet’s songs, and Tosti’s ‘“ Good-Bye.” 

She read the words of this latter through ; then placed it on the stand and 
played the first line. Suddenly she threw the song on the floor and shut the piano 
with a bang. 
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“T hate music,” she said aloud. 

She drew the most comfortable chair before the fire, and throwing several 
cushions on it made herself cumfortable. She wanted something to read. There 
were the comic papers, full of stupid jokes. Zola’s “ La Débacle ”—gruesome ; 
Lever’s “Charles O’Malley ”—-she knew by heart; “ Ghosts,” by Ibsen—which she 
had bought at Mudie’s, because she had seen Clement Scott’s criticism of it in 
the Daily Telegraph, but which she had never read; one of Rudyard Kipling’s 
books, a Bible, a “ Key to the Budhist Religion,” and—Swinburne. 

Swinburne! That was the only book she felt inclined to read. It would make 
her more miserable than she was at present. It would make her hate her house, 
herself, her friends, her servant, her life—everything. 

But it fascinated. 

Who was Swinburne? Where did he live? What did he do? Was he like 
other men? No! 

He stood on the bookshelf between Ibsen and Rudyard Kipling. That was he 
between two cloth boards, compressed into some three hundred pages; that was 
Swinburne—the real Swinburne, the only Swinburne. She knew him well! She 
knew him far better than his mother or his father or his dearest friends—he had 
no friends probably. She knew him better than the men who had clasped _ his 
hand, than the women who had kissed him on the lips. They had only seen and 
known the man—one, like all men—she had known SwINBURNE. 

Ralph understood Swinburne ? 

Should she make Swinburne talk to her for a little while? He would tell her 
of Dolores and Proserpina, of Faustine and Félise, of Saint Dorothy and Aholibah. 

She was like Aholibah. No, she was like Dolores, or Proserpina. 

What did he say of Proserpina ? 

Jeanne was angry when she read. Jeanne was an idiot—she did not understand. 


* * * * 


‘* Here, where the world is quiet ; 
Here, where all trouble seems, 
Dead winds and spent waves riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams ; 

I watch the green field growing, 
For reaping folk and sowing, 
For harvest-time and mowing, 
A sleepy world of streams.” 


“What did he mean by that? Just one verse, and there was a new world 
shown her: she wanted to think, she wanted to feel, and she could not think, 
she could not feel. It was horrible. Just a jumble of words: 


‘*T am tired of tears and laughter, 
And men that laugh and weep !” 


Where had she met Swinburne—before he wrote this poem? It was she, Ruby, 
his poem spoke of. But she was tired 


‘*Of what may come hereafter 
For men that sow to reap.” 


Of what may come hereafter? Nothing—silence, death, sleep. Ugh! Jeanne 
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was right, Swinburne was horrible. Ralph was right; it was not good for her to 


read books—such books. But 


‘*She waits for each and other, 
She waits for all men born; 
Forgets the Earth her mother, 
The life of fruits and corn; 

And spring and seed and swallow 
Take wing for her and follow 
Where summer song rings hollow 
And flowers are put to scorn. 


” 


There go the loves that wither, 
The old loves with wearier wings ; 
And all dead years draw thither, 
And all disastrous things ; 

Dead dreams of days forsaken, 
Blind buds that snows have shaken, 
Wild leaves that winds have taken, 
Red strays of ruined springs.” 


She raised her eyes from the book and gazed into the fire. She saw all sorts 
of strange things in the red-hot coals. Strange cities, strange people, strange 
thoughts—coming and going. 

Then she burst out laughing. 

Some one entered the room. She turned :-—‘‘ Captain O’Brien, Madame.” 

“ Hullo, Ruby: got a joke, eh ?—let’s have it. By Jove, a fire; a joke and a 
fire.—good ! Give me a whisky-and-soda, and I shall feel happy.” 

“A joke? Yes, the room is full of jokes! Charley! You are not a man, 
you are a fool.” 

“What zs the matter? What’s that you’re reading? Swinburne !—it is a rum 
girl !” 

“Well, I’ve seen you reading Punch; never called you ‘rum.’ A nice day, 
cheerful, exhilarating ?” 

* Damn the weather; and the War Office!” 

“What's wrong now?” 

“Oh, nothing. Where’s that whisky? Great Scott! here comes Jeanne with 
tea. Do you drink tea, Ruby?” 

She nodded her head. “You will have to drink tea this evening. What did 
you come to see me for?” 

“JT don’t know. I thought you looked ill at the ball: called to inquire. Good 
manners.” 

“Don’t sit so far away; I cannot stretch across the table, and I know you'll 
want a cake every second. That’s right; the hearthrug is comfortable, and I can 
drop food over your shoulder. So you thought I looked ill? Don’t believe it. 
If you thought I was ill you’d have kept away.” 

“T say, you are ill.” 

“ies rue.” 

“Don’t be stupid. If you were ill I should—I should—well, I should send a 
doctor round.” 

“ How thoughtful! A doctor—how consoling! You can’t hunt a sick horse!’ 

“Ruby, what’s up? Do you want any—any money: are you broke?” 

“Money! I’m tired of money—money; when your dog is ill you don’t give it 


money ! ” 


’ 
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“TI say, old girl, 
look here, you make 
me feel a beast. It 
isn’t fair. I say, you 
know, you always 
puzzled me,—who are 
you ?>—where do you 
come from ? You never 
seem——” 

“All right, Charley, 
I am ‘off colour’ to- 
day. You are a good 
sort, better than most 
of them. Wednesday 
always upsets me. It’s 
a blank day. Hounds 
don’t meet.” 

“Ruby, I wish—I 
mean—look here, what 
on earth are you driving 
at?” 

“Cake? Go.on; 
I like to see you eat. 
It looks so healthy. 
You are the only 
healthy thing that ever 
comes inside __ this 
house.” 

“Thanks: I’m a 
thing now. But what 
was that joke you were 
laughing at?” 

“ More tea? You 
are a regular woman! ” 

“T wish I was,— 
it would save a lot of 
trouble. No, I don’t ; 
I shouldn’t know you 
—I beg your pardon, ; 





Syiary C2 


I reall y didn’t “**What's that you're reading? Swinburne !’” 
mean “4 





She laughed. “Never mind, it’s a compliment, or meant for one. 





Good old 


Charley! It’s not your fault. You were built that way. It’s woman’s fault, and 


the fault of a few men.” 
“Whose what’s fault? Oh, don’t talk seriously; I shall get mixed. 


Youre a 


good little girl, Ruby. And now I must go: I’ve got to call on an aunt who has 
ten thousand pounds a year, and a marriageable niece. Came here first to be 
cheered up. Aunts and marriages are depressing. Good-bye! cheer up; chuck that 


book on the’ fire.” 
He patted her head gently and left the room. 


She walked to the window and watched him drive away in a hansom. 
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“He came here first, to be cheered before going to his rich aunt and her 
marriageable niece. Then Iam glad I am not a marriageable niece.” 

It still rained. Darkness was coming on. The street was silent. There 
were only the soft, sad drip of the» rain, and the occasional rumbling of a 
passing cab. 

She watched the thin drops of water floating through the air and_ beating 
against the window. 

She watched the solitary figures of wet men and women going past her window : 
the slow indifferent workmen; the tired tramp of the “unfortunate” woman 
There was not much difference between the woman in the street and the woman 
at the window. Perhaps a few years. That was a governess probably. Her black 
dress was muddy, and her petticoat was, torn and draggled. Her boots were ugly 
—and her face? Her face—hard,:.cold,.«So cold! 

Was she happy? She possessed something which the woman at the window 
wanted. She could think her thoughts and dream her dreams,—but perhaps she 
had none! 

One day she would marry. Then she would wear good clothes—clothes as good 
as Ruby’s. Then there would be little difference between them. 

She turned from the window and sat again before the fire. It was quite 
dark now: too dark to read. It was good to be alone for a little while in 
the dark. The night was always soothing; even if sleep did not come with the 
night, there was rest and a cessation of all things—a pause, a breathing-space. 

Ralph—she kept on thinking of that boy. He had a tired face: a face that 
said, “I am only a spectator, not an actor.” What if he were only a spectator ? 
No, he wasa man. Why did she think so often of him? He was only an author, 
He worked for his living. She despised people who worked to live and people 
who lived to work. 

How beautifully red the fire glowed! If one could sit and gloat over the great 
fire in hell! She had read about Pluto’s wife when she was a child. She could 
imagine her gazing into the fiery embers and watching her enemies struggle in the 
flames ~ burning, but never dying. 

Perhaps that was the reward of the people who went to heaven: perhaps they 
looked down from the cold, silent heights into the everlasting fire, and watched the 
wicked cursing amidst the white flames. 

Perhaps Captain O’Brien’s aunt’s niece would be one of those who, from the 
parapets of heaven, would look into hell and see Aer there, and gloat over her 
burning body. ‘Then where would Charley O’Brien be,—with her, or with the 
niece ? 

With the niece; he was a man. 

It was good to be a man. A man could fight. It must be a glorious thing 
to fight: to kill something—some one. 

Women were poor, weak, stupid things, because they had to spend their energy 
in thinking of food and clothes. They had to talk instead of acting. 

She was glad she was one of the women who did not grow feeble-minded with 
small-talk. She was one of the women who could fight—a little. She had to 
fight all the other women—one day. 

How the hot, red fire made her think! Such funny thoughts! Swinburne, and 
the hot, red fire! 

What sort of women did he love? Rubys? He could not have loved the other 
kind. Perhaps his loves were all dreams. He could not love a hired thing. 

The fire was making her stupid. Jeanne entered with a lamp. The blaze of 
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light stunned and also awoke her. Her eyes smarted; the room seemed cold and 
ugly and garish. 

“Take the lamp away.” 

“ But, madame ——” 

“Take it away, I say. I don’t want light. Leave me alone. Leave me in 
the dark.” 








































V. 


For three weeks Ralph had intended to call on Ruby Leighton, but had failed 
to do so until twenty-four days after their meeting. 

Being naturally—cr unnaturally—morbid, introspective, and lonely, he always 
found it difficult to mix with people. 

Ruby had interested him. People or things which interested him were used as 
foundations for stories and dreams. He was afraid of shattering the story he had 
woven around the life of Ruby 

It was disappointing, too, always finding his swan a crow. It was unjust to 
the crow—afterwards. 

Ralph Harwood had loved a woman once. He had liked many swans until 
they changed to crows, but he also had loved—or thought he loved—a woman. 
That was five years ago. 

But she did not love him, and he was poor. And though it was five years 
ago, he thought of her sometimes. Sometimes memory came and jerked the strings 
of his heart—and hurt him. For memory snoke of the white days of youth: the 
days when he did not know the difference between the swan and the crow. 

And this woman was quite unlike other women. He thought so once; he knew 
now. Five years had passed ! 

She came to him sometimes when he was very lonely and very tired of trying 
to make his voice heard above the voices of the multitude in the streets. She 
came to him, and he felt that she ought to have been with: him always. The 
hours she was with him were fraught with useless pain. 

In a desk were ten letters she had written him. She was his “friend” when 
she had written those letters. _Now——? 

They were beautiful and sacred, those letters,—the only beautiful and sacred 
things he possessed. ‘They made him tender and gentle towards all women, all 
the women in the world: they made him live a dream-life in case any action of 
his should hurt any woman in the world. 

A dreamer; but he could not dream always. 

He had called on Ruby that twenty-fourth day after the ball on a sudden 
impulse. 

He was walking home from the City, where he had been to see his publisher. 
Publishers and editors generally depressed him. But the publisher he had then 
visited told him he could give him a hundred pounds for his book. So, for once, 
he was not depressed. 

As he passed her house he stopped and looked up at the window, read the 
number on the door, and remembered it was “the flower-box.” 

He rang the bell, and Jeanne showed him in, and he found her at the piano 
singing a comic song. 

He dined with her, and she told him he must drive her to the “Savoy,” where 
she was going to meet some friends who were taking her to a club supper 
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She looked very beautiful in her evening gown. He noticed how delicate her 
skin was, as yet white and pure. 

They drove up the Brompton Road and through Piccadilly, she chattering all 
the time. He remembered afterwards that he had not heard what she was saying. 

There were hundreds of cabs going the same way. In the cabs hundreds of 
men and women—going the same way. All the women were chattering as Ruby 
chattered, and all the men were thinking—about much the same thing. 

The drivers raced one another, and speculated on the amount they would 
be paid. 

When they arrived he found he was expected to enter with her. ‘They obtained 
a vacant table. He wondered what she would eat and drink, and he wondered 
how much money he possessed. 

That was the disadvantage of being an author: he never knew whether he had 
enough money. Of course, Ruby took it for granted that his pockets were full of 
money. He was a man. 

She would not eat. But a little soup and some champagne was all she 
wanted. Happily, there was one brand on the wine list that was not antagonistic 
to his pocket. But he felt nervous until the bill was paid. 

They found another cab, and he took her to the club. He bade her good- 
night, and dismissed the hansom. 

Having no money left, he walked home. 

It was one o'clock when he reached his rooms. He was very tired, and was 
glad to creep into bed and sleep. But before he fell asleep he wondered whether 
he was a very big fool or not. 


Vi. 


When he awoke next morning he was quite sure he had been a fool. He found 
a cheque waiting for him from his editor for ten guineas. He immediately made 
up his mind to settle down to a hard day’s work. Money is encouraging. 

But the piece of coloured paper on his desk and the sunlight streaming through 
the open window disconcerted him. ‘ 

The cheque might be cashed—at the friendly grocer’s. The sunlight might be 
enjoyed—on the river. Only there was nobody with whom he cared to enjoy the 
sunshine and the money. For once he wanted some one—something human. He 
was in good spirits. 

He fidgeted around the room, and looked out the trains to Great Marlow, and 
unpacked his white boating suits. 

Then suddenly he put on his hat, called a cab and drove to “97.” 

“Madame is not yet dressed,” said Jeanne ; “but if Monsieur will wait !” 

“Certainly he would wait—but, perhaps Miss Leighton would be as quick as 
possible—he wanted to speak to her at once.” 

She appeared in a few minutes, dressed in a white morning gown, and looking 
very fresh and pretty. 

“What an unearthly hour to call! You are a mad person to come rushing 
into a girl’s house at ten o'clock in the morning. For a wonder, I was nearly 
dressed. What do you want?” 

“T was suddenly struck with the idea that Great Marlow would be better than 
South Kensington. I also came to the conclusion that a canoe is better balanced 
by two people than one. Will you make the second ?” 
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* Ah! how can I make up my mind in such a hurry? 
But it sounds nice: when are you going to start?” 

“ Eleven-five, Paddington: take lunch with us, tea at Medmenham. Call here 
with cab at ten minutes to eleven. J’m rather dull, but the river will be glorious: 
not many people, plenty of flowers. Come, will you?” 

“All right. It will be a jolly change. You're a dear boy to think of me. I'll 
be ready at ten minutes to eleven. And don’t forget the champagne with the 
lunch. So-long! T’ll run and dress.” 

They did not talk much going down in the train. They sat opposite one 
another, Ralph close to the window looking out on the fields and trees. Ruby 
tried to amuse herself with some illustrated papers. 

They did not amuse her long. After yawning once or twice, “ You’re rather 
silent !” she suggested. 

“T am sorry. I cannot talk in a railway train. I always like to look out of 
the window. I was thinking what fools we are to live in London.” 

She rose and sat beside him. “ Talk to me.” 

He’ smiled. ‘You always want to be amused.” 

“Do I? I forget,—it is I who ought to amuse you, isn’t it?” 

“No. Why!” 

“Oh, it’s my business.” 

“ Perhaps, then, that is why you changed your seat.” 

“Tt was not—but you are such < strange person. You think so much. Is it 
not very tiring?” 

“Very tiring.” 

“Then why do you do it?” 

“ Because—oh, because it is my business. It is pleasant sometimes, too.” 

“T never think, or very seldom. Thinking makes me ill. I should go mad if 
I thought much. I think about Swinburne, sometimes.” 

“You seem very fond of Swinburne.” 

“ Yes—he liked women.” 

“Do you like women ?” 

“ Yes—no—I don’t know. Do you?” 

“Oh, I feel sorry for some, and I hate others.” 

“T never met a man like you before. You are so strange. What do you do 
all day, and why do you do it?” 

“T write—because I want money-—and often because I feel I must write.” 

“Don’t you ever amuse yourself—like other men? But of course you do.” 

“No, I do not. It is very foolish of me. I often think that; but, you see, I 
feel sorry for some women, and—and—I write instead.” 

“Do you write about women?” 

“Yes, generally.” 

“ How dull your books must be! What sort of women do you write about?” 

“T write about ‘ Rubys ’—all sorts of ‘ Rubys.’” 

“Oh! Are your books ever read?” 

“ No—and very seldom published.” 

“T don’t wonder. You must be a fool to write. Don’t people laugh at you?” 

“I daresay they do. I never asked. Doubtless I am a humourist if I only 
knew it. Hullo, we have arrived; out you get, and help me with this hamper. 
There are never any porters at Marlow. We had better drive to Shaw’s boathouse, 
I hope he will have a vacant canoe: one can go up such pretty backwaters in a 
canoe, and explore out-of-the-way reaches and streams.” 


I’m engaged, and... 
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They found the desired canoe and plenty of soft yellow cushions. Ralph 
paddled slowly up stream, past Temple Lock and towards Hurley backwaters. 
There were very few boats on the river—just a stray punt or two lying under the 
bank out of the sunshine. 

Ruby lay full length in the midst of the yellow cushions, with a white lace 
parasol at her back. She had taken off her hat, and the breeze gently blew through 
her hair and wound the curls into natural tangles. 

The reeds and rushes were green, and tall grasses grew all along the sides of 
the river. Great bushes of wild roses hung over the bank and touched the surface 
of the water, honeysuckle wound itself around the branches of trees, and pale 
blue forget-me-nots floated in the shallows. The song of the larks filled the air, 
and the roar of the river rose and fell and mingled with the monotonous slush of 
the paddle. 

The beautiful peace and silence, and the cool stretch of green fields and blue 
stream, and the golden kingcups and daisies and bunches of white roses, and the 
trill of the lark’s song, filled Ralph with a feeling of calm and contentment. He 
looked at Ruby and wondered what she felt. He wondered at her beauty ; she was 
very young, but yet it was strange she should still be beautiful. Her face looked 
so—gentle, and strong. Perhaps the wonderful spring morning and calm of the 
old peaceful river and the flowers and birds were speaking to her as they spoke 
to him. 

As she lay there in the shadow and silence, she seemed a woman to love and 
guard. She might have been his sister—the little sister who had died many years 
ago. It would have been good to have known a sister’s love, to have had a sister 
to fight for, and live for, and care for—yet he was often glad that she had died. 
She was such a quaint, dear little maiden: what kind of woman would she have 
been ? 

Probably Ruby was somebody’s sister. 

Strange thoughts, these, on a sunny morning, when all life was filled with the 
joy of living. But these queer thoughts always came to him when he was happy, 
or when he saw or heard anything beautiful. 

“Are you enjoying it?” he asked; and his voice seemed to have lost its 
harshness, and to be in accord with the surroundings, 

And she answered, “ Yes, dear boy, I am. I did not know I could appreciate 
this sort of thing before. I feel quite happy; yes, it is pleasant here. So cool, 
peaceful, refreshing. Don’t talk to me, now: just paddle on, under the great trees 
and through the reeds and rushes. ‘This is all strange to me. I am happy.” 

They landed on an island, above Hurley Lock, surrounded by tall bulrushes 
and reeds. They could only see patches of water and the blue sky above. 

After lunch they wandered about the narrow strip of land for a little while, and 
then lay on the bank and smoked cigarettes and chattered at intervals. 

Ruby tore strips of paper up and made boats with white sails, and watched 
them race towards the river and turn and twist in the open water. 

“What a big baby you are!” laughed Ralph. 

“Yes: it reminds me of my childhood. I used to love dabbling about dirty 
ponds and streamlets.” 

“Tt reminds me of the time I was in love—five years ago.” 

* You—in love! How quaint! What was it like?” 

“T don’t know. Look at those swans fighting.” 

“What sort of girl was she?” 

“T forget--——” 














“The song of the larks filled the air, and the roar of the river rose and fell.” 
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“Of course you will not speak to me about her.” 
“ How stupid you are! It was a long time ago. I remember we punted up 
to ‘Temple one day, and she taught me how to make paper boats—that’s all.” 

“Was she a good girl—prim and respectable and religious?” 

“JT don’t know: don’t ask those questions. It was all very foolish; but it 
seems—I mean it is sacred—she was different to other women. She was good, 
but she was not a hypocrite. She loved sport, and she liked the books I liked, 
and she was not afraid to think for herself; and,—look here, I am talking rot.” 

“No, you’re not. She was a nice girl: I like her. Why. didn’t you marry her?” 

“No money. Besides, 1 was not good enough. Now, I wouldn’t marry any one 
unless I was extremely rich ; even then I should be an idiot to marry. Marriage 
is ugly and brutal. I should hate to give life to anything.” 

“ Children are always happy.” 

“Are they? Seldom; never happy when grown up. I was not happy, nor 
were you.” 

“No. My father was a beast, my mother a fraud. He was a curate, £200 a 
year, six daughters, I the youngest. We lived in an awful country suburb. Never 
saw any one; did nothing all the year round except sing and pray. I wanted to do 
something—-to live, to be happy. It wasn’t my fault: I did not ask for life, or 
choose my own thoughts or feelings. If I spoke my feelings I was snubbed. One 
day I ran away to London, with a sovereign in my pocket and some old clothes 
in my trunk. I found a boarding-house in Bloomsbury where they took me _ in; 
I suppose I looked young and innocent and honest. I walked round London for 
two days looking for work. Found an old gentleman who made me his secretary 
at thirty shillings a week. Unluckily the old fellow died a month afterwards. He 
was a very wealthy old miser. His son came into all his money. He offered me 
five pounds a week to do the same work for him as I had done for his father. I 
thought of the suburban rectory, and the singing and the prayers and the snubs, 
and the great deadly dulness. I was young: I longed for a little pleasure, a 
little joy and laughter. I thought it would be all right. I accepted. It was 
‘all right’ for a week. He took me to jolly dinners and dances and theatres, 
and gave me dresses, and then—well———. He was a good sort, as men 
go. He was sorry, I think, when he found I was a curate’s daughter. I told 
him that it did not matter, as if I had lived at home I should have only married 
another curate and brought a large family into the world—a much greater crime 
than I had committed. I did not think I had done anything wrong; he agreed. 
He bought the ‘flower-box’ for me, gave me £500 a year, and generally sees me 
once every six months. So you see he was one of the nice men, and I am one 
of the lucky women. I thought of behaving very nicely when I first began to live 
alone, but somehow nobody seemed to give me much encouragement. Funny, was 
it not? <A girl I became acquainted with died and ‘left’ me Jeanne—my maid. 
Jeanne keeps me and my house and my clothes in order; saves up my money, 
and is a little brick. She never will talk to me, though—always remains a cold, 
critical servant. ‘There, now you can write a book or a play and call it ‘The 
Sixth Daughter of an Impecunious Curate.’ Give me another cigarette, and don’t 
speak—I want to shut my eyes and listen to the sounds of the river and fields, 
so that I may remember them when I have nothing to do afd nowhere to go. 
Thanks ; a match. Now you pack up the lunch whilst I dream.” 

Ralph blew circles of smoke into the air and dug holes in the ground with 
his fingers. 


“There is not much lunch to pack. I think I’ll bury the remnants we have left.” 
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“Bury them, then, and bury all the stupid things I have said.” 

He dug a hole with his hands and threw the papers and scraps of lobster and 
chicken and broken fruit into it. ‘Then he lay on the grass and washed his hands 
in the river. 

‘Together they amused themselves and chatted and laughed like two children. 
Then when the day waned they paddled to the Abbey and drank tea on the lawn 
and fed the swans; and when Medmenham elock struck five floated quietly down the 
stream ‘“‘ homewards.” 

White-grey mists began to rise under the banks, and crept across the water and 
formed little clouds about the trees and hedges. In the fields the cattle stood 
motionless, silhouetted against the sky in dark unequal patches. 

When the sun sank the horizon was aglow with red, and the giey clouds, here 
and there, reflected the gold and purple of the sky. The birds ceased their song, 
and the swans sought their nests in the reeds. Only the regular monotonous slush 
of the paddle smote the air. 

It was seven-thirty before they reached Paddington, and Ruby suggested they 
should drive to her house and make Jeanne give them dinner. 

“T don’t feel like a restaurant to-night,” she said. 

After dinner they sat and smoked on the lounge, and Ruby brought forth Swinburne. 

“‘T shall lie down. Sit at my feet and read one of the poems to me. I should 
like you to read Swinburne. Choose something appropriate—something that will 
express your thoughts, your present thoughts.” 

He opened the book and read,— 


**Out of the golden remote wild west, where the sea without shore is, 
Full of the sunset, and sad, if at all, with the fulness of joy, 
As a wind sets in with the autumn that blows from the region of stories, 
Blows with a perfume of songs and of memories beloved from a boy, 
Blows from the capes of the past over sea to the bays of the present, 
Filled as with shadow of sound with the pulse of invisible feet, 
Far out to the shallows and straits of the future, by rough ways or pleasant, 
Is it thither the wind’s wings beat? Is it thither to me, oh, my sweet ?” 


“You understand Swinburne, but why did you choose ‘ Hesperia’ ?” 
“Tt is suitable to my thoughts, my present thoughts,” replied Ralph shortly, and 
continued reading,— 


‘* Ah, daughter of sunset and slumber, if now it return into prison, 


Who shall redeem it anew? but we, if thou wilt, let us fly ; 

Let us take to us, now that the white skies thrill with a moon unarisen, 

Swift horses of fear or of love, take flight and depart and not die. 

They are swifter than dreams, they are stronger than death ; there is none that hath ridden, 
None that shall ride in the dim strange ways of his life as we ride ; 

By the meadows of memory, the highlands of hope and the shore that is hidden, 
Where life breaks loud and unseen, a sonorous invisible tide ; 

By the sands where sorrow has trodden, the salt pools bitter and sterile, 

By the thundering reef and the low sea-wall and the channel of years, 

Our wild steeds press on the night, strain hard through pleasure and peril, 
Labour and listen, and pant not or pause for the peril that nears ; 

And the sound of them trampling the way cleaves night as an arrow asunder, 
And slow by the sand-hill and swift by the down with its glimpses of grass, 
Sudden and steady the music, as eight hoofs trample and thunder, 

Rings in the air of the low blind wind of the night as we pass, 

Shrill shrieks in our faces the blind bland air that was mute as a maiden, 

Stung into storm by the speed of our passage, and deaf where we past ; 

And our spirits too burn as we bound, thine holy, but mine heavy-laden, 

As we burn with the fire of our flight: ah, love, shall we win at the last?” 
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He ceased. 
“What did you read that poem for?” said Ruby, rising and leaning towards him. 
“It seemed appropriate.” 

“What do you mean?” 

She let her hand lie on his. He moved away, then looked at her and took 
her hand. ‘“ Poor little girl!” 

“Why do you pity me?” 

He did not reply. 

“Why did you read that poem ?.” 

“T don’t know.” 

They looked into the street, trying to see the trees opposite, and trying to 
understand something that seemed very vague and impossible, searching for words 
which would express that “something” which he feared finding—she feared losing. 

“T must go now.” 

“Sor Why ?” 

He looked at her and smiled rather sadly, and stroked her hand. “It is time, 
and I am tired. So are you; go to bed and sleep well. Good night.” 

“Will you come to-morrow, and—and—explain that poem? But I shall be 
changed then. Stay now, and explain what you—what it means.” 

“If your mood be changed to-morrow it will be a waste of time to explain 
anything to you. I will tell you what it means when you have learnt to be 
unchangeable. What children we are! Good night, little woman.” 

She watched him walk past the window, but she did not take any notice when 
he waved his hand. 

When the sound of his footsteps died away she rose and walked to the window 
and leant her elbows on the casement with her face between her hands, and watched 
the gas in the street lamp flicker unsteadily in the dark and cast long ungainly 
shadows across the street. 

+ * * * * 


“T love him.” 
Then she burst out laughing. 


ARTHUR APPLIN. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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os ARE Riot,” my lads, and hark to me, 
While I tell you the tale of the famous three 


Who managed to beat, on a real stiff course, 


A galloping snob and a grand blood horse. 











The first who heard of the snob was Jack :— 


“ Here’s a swell come down from the ‘ Hay-fork’ Pack— 
A sneering, swaggering, dandy chap, 

Who turns up his nose at a gate or gap!” 
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The High-Flyers’ Hunt had their nickname got 








When a man and a hay-fork stopped the lot. 
But in most of their runs ’twas a household word 


The fox was second, the hounds were third; 





The stranger appeared in a faultless kit, 


On a thoro’bred bay looking much too fit! 
Not one of us had in his mind to shirk, 
But we wouldn’t deny that he looked like work. 
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When we got to the willow-beds each man Jack 
Was ready to ride to the deuce and back, 

To hear the “swell,” with his nasal drawl, 
Trying to make us “extra small.” 


7 Ye 





vi. 


But Reynard’s away, with a half-mile start! 
They'll leave us here if we don’t look smart. 
The thruster’s jumped on the “werry best ’ound,” 
And takes not the trouble of glancing round! 


* * 
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Vil. 


Ye gods! What a fox! What a punishing pace! 
It’s less like a hunt than a steeplechase. 
The welters come to a standstill! Well, 


It’s no good swearing—the weight z7/ tell! 


Vill. 


There’s bellows to mend on every hill. 
Alas! How many will see the kill ? 

Here’s old Sam Duff with a big black eye, 
While his nag hangs over a gate to dry! 
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The hounds are followed by half a score, 
While the swell has a lead of a field or more, 
Which he keeps, in spite of a rattling fall, 
That spoils the look of a fine stone wall. 

es * * * * 
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But pounding along on a game grey horse 
Is the only fellow who “knows the course.” 

We're crossing his farm with the scent breast-high, 
When he sees a trick which is worth a try, 
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The swell comes down at a stake-and-bound, 
The huntsman after him goes to ground— 
The farmer’s leading by fifty yards, 

And wondrous skilfully plays his cards. 








XII. 


“Oh, witness the fall of the Hay-Fork Hunt!” 
He jeers, as he goes at the fence in front. 
He’s lost to sight on the farther side, 

And the swell goes on with a pounding stride, 
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Ah! woe to the snob, ’tis his “ final bow,” 
The “pace that kills” is his downfall now, 
He clears the fence, but a length beyond 

He’s overhead in a deep black pond! 
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They killed their fox on Sir Hogany’s land; 
And that night we toasted the chosen band. 


And Tim wound up with a “ powerful spache,” 
“Bad cess to the bhoy from the H. F. H.” 


Written and Illustrated by J. L.. C. Boortu. 
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Facsimile of Woodcut 
From the Lyme Missal. 
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A CAXTON MISSALE. 


Mr. Legh, of Lyme), discovered in the library at 
Lyme a much-worn copy of the Sarum Missal. One 
side of the binding was missing, and apparently the 
title page, but he perceived that it was a Caxton 
of very early date, of which no mention was made 
in the Catalogue. By permission of Lord Newton, 
his friend took the book to the British Museum 
and showed it to Mr. Rye, Keeper of the Printed 
Books at that time; and in the December of the 
same year, Lord Newton received the following letter 
from Mr. Rye :— 





“British Museum, December 3151. 

“ SIR,— 

“T beg to thank you for your courtesy and kindness in sending up your copy of 
the Sarum Missal for my inspection. It is a very interesting and curious book, and is 
of an earlier date than any Sarum Missal in the Museum. It is not, however, printed 
by Caxton, as some might imagine from the device at the end, but at his expense by a 
French printer named Guillaume Maynyal, at Paris, in 1487. I would strongly recommend 
its being put into the hands of a competent bookbinder, and it would be necessary to have 
the leaves carefully mended, several being unskilfully patched. These patches ought to 
be removed and pieces inserted where portions have been torn or cut off. The operation 
should, I think, be performed under proper supervision, as a binder unused to deal with 
such old books might irreparably injure the volume. It is certainly in a bad state, and 
about twenty-one pages appear to be wanting altogether in different places. 

“I presume that you probably wish to retain the book in your own library, but 
should you have any thought of parting with it, I would venture to suggest that it would 
be most appropriately placed in the British Museum. There is here, as I mentioned 
in my former letter, a very large collection of Sarum Liturgies, formed partly from the 
old royal collection of the kings of England, and partly by donation and by purchase. 
I need hardly point out the great advantages to liturgical students to have the means 
of comparing in one locality the various editions of early books ; and nowhere would such 
volumes be more carefully preserved than in the Library of the British Museum. 

‘“ Again thanking you, 
“| have the honour to remain, sir, 
“Your very faithful servant, 
“W. B. RYE. 
“WILLIAM J. LEGH, Esq., M.P.” 
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The book was entrusted to Mr. Bedford, by whom it was carefully bound and 
mended. In the binding the one side which remained of the original cover was 
retained and incorporated in the new binding. On March a2ist, 1874, Mr. William 
Blades, of 11, Abchurch Lane, wrote the following account of the book for the 
Atheneum :— 


“MISSALE._ AD USUM SARUM, AND WILLIAM CAXTON. 


“By the courtesy of Mr. Rye, Keeper of the Printed Books, British Museum, I am 
enabled to send you an account of a most interesting volume at present under his care, 
but belonging to W. J. Legh, Esq., M.P. The book is entirely unknown to bibliographers, 
and is in folio, double column, black letter. It is noteworthy in two aspects :— 

“1. It is the earliest known impression of the Salisbury Missal, and has a plain 
colophon dated December 4th, 1487, which is about five years earlier than 
the celebrated Rouen edition dated October 1491, hitherto looked upon as 
the editio princeps. 

“2. It gives a new fact in the typographical history of England’s prototypographer, 
William Caxton, having been printed at Paris by William Maynyal, to whom 
Caxton must have left his large device, which appears prominently at the end 
of the volume. That Caxton’s successors employed foreign printers to assist 
them is well known; but it was not suspected until now that Caxton had 
initiated the custom. From May 1487, the date of “The Book of Good 
Manners,” to May 1489, when Caxton finished the ‘“ Doctrine of Sapience,” 
nothing is known to have issued from the press at Westminster. Was it 
because at this time Caxton was employed abroad, and among other things 
passed through the press this very Missal? 

“The following is the colophon :— 

“* Missale ad vsum Sarum cunctitenentis Dei dono magno nomine elaboratum finit 
feliciter. Exaratum Parisiis impensa optimi viri Guillermi Maynyal. Anno Domini 
MCCCCLXXXVII, itij Decembris.’ 

“Very little is known of William Maynyal, the Parisian printer. In 1480, working in 
conjunction with Ulric Gering, he printed in small quarto, ‘Speculum Aerium,’ as well 
as ‘Summa de Virtutibus Cardinalibus,’ folio, both in Roman types. Panyer erroneously 
styles him George Maynyal. 

“Caxton issued more works connected with the Church than is generally supposed, 
as some interesting discoveries just made prove, the particulars of which from the pen 
of another correspondent will, I hope, be published shortly in the pages of the Atheneum. 

“WILLIAM BLADES. 

“ P.S.—The following extracts are interesting :— 

“From the Sarum Missal, Paris, 1487: 

“<T, N., take the N., to my wyfe to have and to hold from yt time forth for 
bett’r for wers for fayrer for fowler for ric’r for porr ye to love and worshypp and 
kepe i’ sekeness and 7’ helth tyll deth us dep’te yf holy church will suff’r, etc.’ 

“<*]T, N., take the N. to my weddyt husband to have and to hold from this time 
forth for bett’r for wers for fayrer for fowler for ric’r for por’r i’ sekeness and 7 
helth buxom at bed and at borde tyll deth us dep’te & yf holy church will 
suffer,’ etc. 

“*With this ring I the wedde & this gold and silu I the gyffe and wt my body | 
the wurshyppe and wt all my worldly I the endow, etc.’ 


“The above are from the ceremony of Espousals, and are not printed like the rest 
of the volume, but inserted in MS., space being left for the purpose by a contemporary 
hand, perhaps because the printer did not understand English. In the Rouen Sarum 
Missal, 1492, hitherto considered the first edition, the corresponding forms are left blank. 
They are, however, printed in the Sarum Missal, 1497 (on vellum in British Museum) 
as follows :— 

“<«T, N. take the N. to my weddid wyfe to have and to hold fro this day forward 
for better for wurs for richer for porer in syknys and yn helth till deth us depart ; yf 
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In the Here- 
ford Missal, 
printed at Rouen 
in 1502, they 
appear in print 
as follows :— 
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The volume was lent by Lord Newton 
to the Caxton Exhibition, 1877, and since then has raisiaiad 1 in the library at Lyme. 

In May 1896 Mr. Scott (Keeper of the MSS. and Egerton librarian, M.A. Oxon., 
and M.R.A.S. of the British Museum) wrote to Lord Newton asking permission to 
see the Caxton, as he thought he had made some more interesting discoveries - with 
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regard to it. I therefore took it to the British Museum on June 4th of last year, 
and the following letter was sent on June sth to the Atheneum paper by 
Mr. Scott :— 
“ CAXTONIANA. 
“ British Museum, June 5th, 1896. 

“On March 2tst, 1874, Mr. William Blades published in the columns of the A/hen@um 
an account of an unique book lately discovered in the library of W. J. Legh, Esq., 
M.P. (now Lord Newton), at Lyme Park, Disley, co. Chester. The Colophon runs thus: 

“*Missale ad usum Sarisburiensum cunctitenentis Dei dono magno nomine 
elaboratum finit feliciter. Exaratum Parisiis impensa optimi viri Guillermi Maynyal. 

Anno Domini MCCCCLXXXVII, iiij Decembris.’ 

“This volume was exhibited at the Caxton Exhibition in the year 1877, but from 
that day to this no other copy has appeared, nor has any allusion to such an edition 
of the Sarum Missal been found. 

“But a few days ago, in cataloguing the unpublished inventories among the 
Westminster Abbey muniments, I found in one dated November toth, 12th Henry VIII. 
(A.D. 1520), containing the articles kept in the shrine of Edward the Confessor, this entry : 

“*Ttem, a paper masseboke of Salisbury’s vse of William Caxton gyffte’ 

“Thinking it quite within the bounds of possibility that Lord Newton’s copy might 
be the one preserved in the shrine, I wrote and asked permission to inspect it. 
Yesterday Lady Newton and her daughter very courteously took the trouble to bring 
the book to the Museum, and allowed Dr. Garnett, Mr. Graves, and myself to freely 
inspect it. There is no direct evidence in the volume to connect it with Westminster, 
as unfortunately the first leaves of the Calendar and of the Missal are missing, and the 
MS. notes at the end are only instructions to the priest for the service of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, as the leaves in the body of the work which originally contained it have 
been abstracted. The name ‘ Richard Moody’ twice occurs, with contemptuous epithets 
attached to it, so that he cannot be looked upon as an owner, nor is there any well- 
known person of that name with whom he can be identified. The form of betrothal 
in the marriage service is left blank by the printer, and has been filled in by a 
contemporary hand, most probably by Caxton himself before bestowing it upon the 
shrine. Only one of the old covers has been preserved. It is of wood covered with 
leather stamped with fleur-de-lys, and the volume was no doubt bound in Paris before 
it was brought over to Caxton at Westminster. 

“ EDWARD SCOTT.” 


On June 13th Mr. Scott received the following letter, which by his courtesy is 

allowed to be reproduced here :— 
“ WILLIAM ASHTON, 
*“* AUCTIONEER AND VALUER, HOUSE-AGENT, ETC., 
“Crompton St, WIGAN. 
: “ June 13th, 1896. 
“ Sir, 
“Permit me to inform you, in reference to the letter which appears in to-day’s 
you, it PI y 
Atheneum, re the Sarum Missal in the possession of Lord Newton, that a Richard 
Moodie was rector of Standish, near Wigan, in the reign of Queen Mary, and that he 
conformed to the new order in the reign of Elizabeth. A carved representation of him 
in his habit as a Franciscan friar may yet be seen upon his tomb at Standish. The 
Leghs in the Reformation times (then resident at Newton) were an important local 
family, and a member of it in pre-Reformation days founded a chantry in Wigan Parish 
Church. Possibly the Richard Moody contemptuously referred to at the end of the 
missal in question may be the Standish rector, who, it is stated, made himself obnoxious 
by conforming to the new Creed. 
“Yours truly, 
“W. ASHTON (signed). 
“*E. Scott, Esq.” 


On June 22nd Mr. Scott received another letter throwing some more light on 
Richard Moody, which the writer is permitted to give here :— 
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Facsimile of a page from the Lyme Caxton, showing additions in Caxton's (supposed) handwriting. 








“ Hotet pit Rome, FLorence, June 22nd, 1896. 
“DEAR SIR, 


“T have lately chanced to read in the A¢hene@um some remarks of yours concerning 
a certain Sarum Missal now belonging to Lord Newton. As, among other things, you 
say that this book belonged to one Richard Moody, who cannot be identified with any 
well-known person (or words to that effect), I write a line to direct your attention to 
the fact that one Moody (whose Christian name to the best of my remembrance was 
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Caxton's device from the Lyme Missal. 


Richard) was rector of Standish in South Lancashire at the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. He conformed to Queen Elizabeth’s religion—changes which in that district would 
easily account for contemptuous remarks about him—and his tomb still remains in Standish 
Church, a remarkable monument, inasmuch as his recumbent effigy there appears as wearing 
a surplice instead of the old chasuble : this of course to set forth the broad distinction between 
a praying and preaching minister and a sacrificing priest. ‘There were at that time in Lan- 
cashire two clergymen named Moody, Richard and John. Unfortunately my notes about them 
are far away. Unless it be too great a task upon you, may I ask you what is the nature and 
substance of the contemptuous remarks that you refer to? As I take a special interest in 
the old Lancashire clergy, the information would be very welcome. At present I am on the 
move, but my permanent address is, St. George’s Club, Hanover Square, London, W. 
“Yours faithfully, 

“ EDWARD SCOTT, Esq. C. T. BOOTHMAN ” (signed). 

The notes referred to are written on different pages of the Missal in ink, and 
are very difficult to decipher; but Mr. Scott read them, and has given me the 
following copies. The first is as follows :— 

“Rychard Mody and Peter Batson had gyffen y™ qud hesse (sc) the.” 
The next one is evidently written by an indignant person of the female sex : 

“TI otterly Beshrew Rychard Mody wt all my hert and a peyse of my stomycher, 
for he is a knave for the nonesset fare you well wt.” 
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The inference is that Richard Moody acted as priest in the Legh family, and on 
changing his religion left the missal behind him, and it has remained in their 
possession ever since. 

It is the first book in which Caxton’s mark was used. 

The volume contains also two coloured blocks or woodcuts the full size of the 
page. ‘These as well as Caxton’s device at the end of the book are reproduced 
by photography, and are here given. 

‘The word in the Espousals as written (by Caxton) and according to Mr. Blades 
“obliterated” has since been deciphered and is “ cattell.” 

‘The paper put on this Missal when sent to the Caxton Exhibition in 1877 was 
as follows : 

“CAXTON CELEBRATION. CLASS A. 

“128. Missale ad usum Sarum. Folio. Paris. 1487. ‘Exaratum impensa optimi 

viri Guillermi Caxton.’ ” 
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Supposed portrait of Caxton (from Blades’ ‘‘Pentateuch of Printing ” 
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BREECHING OF 
SAMMY. 





E was the only son of an English parson, and the 
formative influences of his callow youth were: Puseyism, 
platitudes, and pastry! When he came of age he 
unexpectedly inherited, under the terms of an aunt’s 
will, the sum of £2000. This windfall encarmined 
the fancy of his family. 

“In this, my son,” said the Rev. Ignatius Tour- 
maline, as he chipped his second egg, “I can see the 
finger of Providence.” 

The Tourmalines were at breakfast. Blandina, the eldest daughter, suggested 
thoughtfully that a tithe of the legacy would build a reredos; and Athanasia 
hoped that her brother would not forget that £150 would restore the lych-gate. 
Sammy shook his head. 

“T shall travel,” said he, ‘‘and see the world.” 

“Travel!” echoed his mother. “ My precious bird—who has put this idea into 
your dear head ?” 

“ Birds,” observed Angela, the youngest and prettiest of Samuel’s sisters, “ must 
leave the nest. They must roam. There are worms to be picked up. And Sammy’s 
taste in worms is consummate.” 

The young man smiled. His face, a flabby face, surmounting a clumsy, pulpy 
body, was singularly devoid of expression. It brightened periodically—whenever 
the gong sounded for meals—but the illumination, at the mercy of dyspepsia, soon 
faded. 

“ And what part of the world,” said the Vicar of Cranberry-Orcas, ‘‘ does my 
son propose to visit ?” 

“The new part of it,” said Sammy slowly. ‘“ Cranberry-Orcas is—is moth-eaten ! 
I need a change, yes, a change; and I shall take it in California.” 

“ Bravo, Sammy!” said Angela. 

“Why do you want to go to America?” quavered the Vicar. 

“You will be scalped, perhaps,” cried his mother, “and eaten.” 

“What a delicious roast he would make!” said Angela. 

Sammy’s pendulous chops quivered. It was delightful to eat; but to be 
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‘Seriously speaking,” remarked the Rev. Ignatius, “ your mother, Samuel, and 
I could not possibly sanction your going so far from civilisation and Church 
influence.” 

But eventually the parents accorded their consent. The Vicar was reminded by 
the squire of the parish of a trite quotation concerning the wits of home-keeping 
youths. Sammy—so said this genial sportsman—was old enough to be entered at 
the game of life. It was high time indeed that he should be—breeched! And 
the squire’s clean-cut lips flickered humorously—when the lad returned from his 
flight into the wilderness, he would doubtless appreciate the amenities of Cranberry- 
Orcas, and the sweets of the family circle. 

Accordingly Samuel engaged a state-room on board the Majestic, packed his 
portmanteau, kissed the members of his household good-bye, and departed. From 
a spiritual and temporal standpoint he was armed caf-d-fie. His sisters and aunts 
presented manuals of devotion; his uncles sent weapons of offence and defence. 

“A revolver,” said his father, “cannot fail to be of service. Keep this one 
always on your person—wz/oaded.” 

“My lamb,” faltered Mrs. ‘Tourmaline, “ you may fall into the clutches of 
ravening wolves. If you wish to keep yourself unspotted from the world, read this 
life of the blessed Saint Francis of Assisi; and promise me that you will not rashly 
leave off your Jaeger underclothing ! ” 

Angela gave her brother nothing but advice. 

“Sammy,” said that charming maiden, “I understand that at most American 
hotels you pay a fixed sum and eat all you please. Remember, dear boy, that a 
bridge of sighs and groans spans what you can eat and what you can digest. 
Think of me, and—keep the muzzle on.” 

Samuel winked. 

“T shall dine, Angela, @ /a carte.” 

Thus fortified against the world, the flesh, and the devil, our hero set forth upon 
his travels. He duly landed in New York, suffered grievously at the hands of 
Custom House officials and hackmen, and finally, mentally and physically upset, 
registered his name at the Waldorf. ‘That evening he dined—é /a carte / 

It happened to be Ash Wednesday, a fast rigorously observed by the Tourmaline 
family ; but Sammy, with a sly leer, took advantage of the three thousand miles 
which separated him from the ascetic eye of his sire. For he ordered and 
leisurely consumed little-neck oysters, soft-shelled crabs, terrapin stew, a butter-ball 
duck, a sorbet @ /a cardinale, and a quart of Clicquot-Ponsardin! A complaisant 
and capable waiter directed his choice of these (to him) novel dishes, and the 
perfection of the fellow’s training was tested when Samuel, having commanded 
coffee, a chasse and a cigar, tendered his mentor one dime. 

After dinner he sallied forth into Fifth Avenue, and was pacing slowly up the 
Street, chewing the cud of succulent reminiscence, when a tap on the shoulder 
clapped wings to his thoughts. 

“Mr. Tourmaline, I believe,” said a slim, distinguished-looking man: “the son 
of Ignatius Tourmaline, the author of ‘Crypts and the Apostolic Succession’? 
Just so. May I introduce myself? Colonel Bagshot—at your service.” 

“'Tha-a-anks,” stammered Sammy, his vowels elastic with amazement. 

“Met your distinguished father,” continued the Colonel, “at the Athenzum— 
at dinner. And seeing your name in the Waldorf register I ventured to address 
you. Have you many friends in New York, Mr. Tourmaline?” 

“T don’t know a soul,” said Sammy, with what grace he could command, “ not 
a soul—except you, Colonel.” 
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The Colonel replied politely that the son of Ignatius Tourmaline had peculiar 
claims, egad, on Jack Bagshot; that he (the speaker) possessed a special knowledge 
of what was technically called “the ropes,” and that this knowledge lay at Sammy’s 
disposal ; that as an old Etonian, and one who had worn Her Majesty’s livery, 
he considered it, by George, his duty, his sacred duty, to extend the glad hand of 
good-fellowship to an English gentleman. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Sammy, blushing ; “ but, hang it, I took you at first 
for an American, you know. I’m awfully sorry.” 

The Colonel pulled his grizzled moustache. He was not surprised, he said. By 
the powers he dared swear that he had lived so long in the States that he didn’t 
believe his old pals at the Rag would welcome him, if he went back to England 
and looked ’em up! An old soldier was soon forgotten. As Sammy’s reserve 
melted beneath this touch of pathos, the Colonel prescribed a thimbleful of cognac, 
and a couple of stalls at Koster and Bial’s. 

“Yvette Guilbert,” he added, “is simply immense.” 

“JT don’t admire large women,” said Sammy, with a grin that bespoke an 
enviable experience of the sex. “I like ‘em small, and——” he laughed the 
fatuous laugh of the man who has dined unwisely @ /a carte, “and smart.” 

The Colonel chuckled. All sizes, he assured Sammy, were to be found at 
Koster’s. Why not look in for half an hour ? 

“Tt’s Ash Wednesday,” said Sammy. 

The Colonel raised his eyebrows. 

“Ts it?” he replied indifferently. 

“You bet it is,” said our hero. “One year ago I——well, never mind, but 
terrapin stew is better than salt codfish, isn’t it? Come,” he took the Colonel’s 
arm, and pressed it affectionately, “‘let’s go and play about together at what’s his 
name’s— Koster’s.” 


II. 


In the course of the next week the Colonel and Sammy swore an eternal friendship. 
Bagshot put the distinguished stranger up at his club, a small but—as he observed 
—select coterie of gentlemen, men of birth and leisure. 

“The Millionaires,’ he remarked, with a touch of scorn, “is too big, and too 
far up town. I belong to it, of course, but I seldom go there. You would feel 
lost in its marble halls.” 

In return for this and other courtesies, Sammy confided to the Colonel the 
story of the legacy, and several interesting particulars about the ‘Tourmaline family. 
To this information the Colonel lent a sympathetic ear, and was kind enough to 
say that Sammy, in his opinion, had acted with pluck and judgment, and with a 
wisdom beyond his years. 

“This is the country, my boy, for youngsters with brains. Bless my soul, with 
a little steering you’ll turn that two thousand of yours into half a million before 
the year’s out.” 

Sammy gasped. Half a million! Ye gods and little fishes! What would 
Cranberry-Orcas say to half a million? 

“ Pounds—or dollars?” said Sammy, inflating his chest. 

“We'll say dollars first,” replied the Colonel. “ It is well to be —er—conservative 
in the matter of estimates. But I’ll bet you a small bottle, Tourmaline, that you 
won't stop at half a million.” 

“ Never,” said Sammy. 
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“Tn fact,” continued the Colonel, with a jolly laugh, “I consider the bet lost 
already. We'll crack one pint at my expense, and then I'll tell you of something 
that will surprise you.” 

“One pint at your expense, Colonel; and—I insist—one pint at mine, and 
then—dusiness |” 

“Of course,” said the Colonel later, “you understand, Tourmaline, that you 
couldn’t pick up half a million here in New York. Wall Street is too hard a nut 
for even a clever fellow like you to crack.” 

“T shall leave Wall Street alone,” said Sammy firmly. ‘Go on, Colonel.” 

“The times, my boy, are corky. Everything is for sale—at the lowest figures. 
Gilt-edged opportunities for investment go a-begging. This glorious state of affairs 
cannot last much longer ; the hour has come to load up.” 

“We will load up,” repeated Sammy solemnly. 

“T own,” continued the Colonel gravely, “a one-half interest in the Shot-gun 
mine, in California. And the ore of that mine, Tourmaline, was assayed yesterday, 
only yesterday. It goes two hundred dollars to the ton. Do you know what that 
means ?” 

“T’ll be honest with you,” replied our hero. ‘I don’t.” 

“Tt means, sir, half a million to me—Jack Bagshot.” 

“Pounds?” said Sammy. 

* Dollars.” 

“Colonel—I congratulate you.” 

“The other half interest,” murmured the Colonel, his well-waxed moustache 
brushing Sammy’s left ear, “has been given me to sell,—it can be bought for 
nine thousand dollars cash!” 

A pregnant silence succeeded these words. 

“Colonel,” said Sammy presently, “why don’t you buy up that other half 
interest, and clear a million? ‘Then we will celebrate.” 

The man who had worn her Majesty’s livery coughed, a hollow cough, that 
bespoke distress. 





“You press me hard, Tourmaline,” he replied, in broken accents: “I gave you 
credit for more tact and feeling. I—I am a proud man. And—and you force 
me to humble myself in the dust. I-have not got nine thousand dollars. Not a 
word, sir. I have spent my available capital in securing this one-half interest 
in the Shot-gun mine. I suppose those sharks in Wall Street will snap up 
the other.” 

The Colonel gazed wistfully across the bar of the saloon. The presiding genius 
caught his melancholy eye, and held up a slim forefinger, but the gallant warrior 
shook his head, and sighed. 

“Yes, some millionaire, gorged with ill-gotten wealth, will gobble up that half 
interest. Ah! the pity of it!” 

“No,” said Sammy stoutly. “Cheer up, Colonel, cheer up! I’m going to ask 
you a question. Why—why shouldn’t / buy that half interest? Hay?” 

“You,” muttered the old soldier, “you, Tourmaline? I never thought of you. 
No, no—I won’t do business with my friends. It’s a matter of principle with 
me. I say no—a thousand times no!” 

“By heaven, Colonel, your scruples are absurd.” 

“They have bloomed,” retorted Bagshot, with bitter emphasis, “upon decayed 
affection ; they have been watered, Tourmaline, with my tears. The ingratitude of 
so-called friends, my lad, has made an old man of me.” 

“Do you value my friendship, Colonel ? ” 
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“IT do, my dear fellow. I value it highly. At more, 1 say more, than a 
paltry nine thousand dollars.” 

“Colonel, I shall wire my bankers to-day for the money. And I'll buy that 
half interest whether you like it or not. Do you hear?” 

But the Colonel, apparently, did not hear. 

“This young man,” he said, apostrophising the spirit of the air, “this child 
in mere years is destined to be a Napoleon of finance. Perhaps—who knows ?— 
he may prove the coming billionaire. Will he forget in the summer of his prosperity 
his old friend, Jack Bagshot? I think not.” 

Then he stretched forth his hand. 

“So be it,” he said quickly. ‘“ Send for the money, and I’ll show you the mine 
You can have the ore assayed. You must, and shall, satisfy yourself of the 
superlative merit of the investment. ‘Then, if you are of the same mind, you can 
buy. The mine will then belong to you and me. We can float a joint stock 
company, or work the ore ourselves. The daily output will cover all expenses 
from the start.” 

“Joint stock company be hanged!” said Sammy boldly. ‘ We will work this 
thing ourselves, Colonel—you bet your life.” 

“Gad!” said the Colonel, “what a head you have, Tourmaline! What 
executive ability! Amazing!” 

“T believe,” replied our hero, with becoming modesty, “that I’m going to 
surprise my family. As for you, Colonel, I’ll remember you, and what you’ve 
done for me, as long as I live.” 

“Tm a judge of character,” replied his friend, “and I really believe that you 
will keep.my memory green if you live to the crack of doom.” 


Tit. 


The foothills of San Lorenzo county were aglow with colour when Sammy 
paid his first visit to the famous Shot-gun mine. But the beauty of the Californian 
landscape evoked from our hero not a single note of admiration. He was_blind- 
drunk with the lust of gold! Yet the symbols of the precious metal might have 
pricked his interest, and these were omnipresent: eschscholtzias blooming bravely 
on rocky slopes; yellow pansies with petals soft as velvet; buttercups dew-laden 
and trembling beneath the kiss of Spring. And over all things the wonderful sky, 
cloudless, immaculate, in the dome of which blazed the sun, which shines alike 
for saint and sinner—for hawk and dove ! 

“This is the golden state,” said the Colonel softly, inhaling the aromatic 
breeze from the ocean. 

“T don’t approve of it,” replied Sammy crossly. rhere is too much state.” 

He had filled a stout canvas sack with specimens of ore, taken from within 
and without the shaft. These were to be assayed at once by an expert, who had 
pitched his tent ina small mining hamlet hard by. If the assay proved satisfactory 
Sammy was under bond to purchase one-half interest in the mine; if not, the 
expenses of the journey were to be defrayed by the Colonel. 

“Tm ready,” said Sammy, shouldering his sack. ‘“ Let’s return to that deasély 
hotel.” 

Physical weakness emphasised the adjective. Sammy had driven ninety miles 
over one of the worst roads in the world. The Colonel’s seasoned frame had 
withstood the jolting, but Sammy was very sore. Moreover, they were constrained 
to tarry at the one inn in the village, a sorry house of entertainment where 
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dinner was served at noon, and the guests looked askance at a white collar and 
a clean face. 

“ Of course,” said the Colonel, as they picked their way down a rocky gulch, 
“of course, Tourmaline, pending the report of the assayer, you will observe a 
discreet silence as to the nature of our visit; and—if I were you—I’d fight shy 
of the aborigines. They’re a rough set, these miners, and I fancy they don’t 
like—Britons.” 

“Jealous,” said Sammy. ‘“ Well—I’m ready for ’em. I put my pistol into my 
pocket this morning. It may be necessary to teach these chaps a lesson.” 

The Colonel lit a cigar. 

“I always bow to necessity,” he said quietly; “but I avoid the jade whenever 
I can. I’ve been in more than one shooting scrape as a principal, in many as a 
witness. A horizontal position on the floor is to be commended.” 

“Pooh!” said Sammy valiantly, “I’m not afraid.” 

As they approached the village, a tall thin man, in a seedy frock-coat and 
faded overalls, greeted the Colonel. Sammy, albeit of a non-observant nature, 
decided instantly that he had never seen a shabbier specimen of humanity. 

“This,” said the Colonel blandly, “is my present partner in the Shot-gun 
mine—Judge Zang, justice of the peace, and proprietor of the Bon Ton 
restaurant.” 

His Honour extended a dirty hand. 

“The Bong Tong,” he observed, “ is up to date. Cull and see me, gen’l’men. 
Colonel, I’ve hed an offer fer my half interest. Air you goin’ ter buy me out? 
Yes—or no?” 

“We have here,” replied the Colonel, indicating the sack, “some ore. If it 
proves what I have represented it to be, my friend Mr. Tourmaline will buy you 
out. Within twenty-four hours you shall have your answer. Good morning.” 

“ A ne’er-do-well,” murmured the Colonel, as the Judge shambled off, “ ignorant, 
lazy and dissolute. Fortunately I hold the title deed to the mine in its entirety. 
I, not Zang, will convey to you your share. Still, I mistrust him, so we'll keep 
out of his way till the deal is consummated.” 

“A rogue,” said Sammy knowingly. 

“T fear so,” sighed the Colonel. 

“‘T prefer to deal with an English gentleman. ‘Then I know what I’m about.” 

“Tt’s a pleasure, a positive pleasure,” replied the Colonel warmly, “to do 
business with a fellow like you, Tourmaline.” 

In due time the assayer submitted his report: the ore was slightly richer than 
the first specimens; and the expert said, “That ore never came out of the Coast 
Range.” 

The Colonel winked at Sammy and replied gravely that he had reason to believe 
so. The expert laughed as he pocketed his fee, and hoped that some day he 
would strike just such a lead. In that case he opined that the Santa Lucia 
mountains would see his face no more. 

“Tt must be a regular bonanza,” he said. 

“Thousands of tons,” murmured the Colonel, “in sight, and out of sight.” 

“Then there are mi//ions in it,” exclaimed the expert. 

As they returned to the hotel Sammy nudged his friend. 

“He used the plural, Colonel. He said—midiions /” 

Half an hour later Samuel Tourmaline, of Cranberry-Orcas, England, became, 
according to the laws of the United States, the proprietor of a one-half interest in 
the Shot-gun mine; and the sum of nine thousand dollars, in the portable form 
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of a certified check, changed hands. ‘Three hours later our hero was undressed 
by the Colonel and tenderly tucked up in bed. 

“Poor fellow!” said the old soldier. ‘An empty head holds plenty of 
champagne ! ” 


IV. 

Sammy woke to the consciousness of a splitting headache about nine the next 
morning. He sat up in bed and gazed wildly around the room. ‘Then he stepped 
gingerly to the floor, and walking unsteadily to the washstand, applied his parched 
lips to the pitcher. ‘lhe water was alkaline, but Sammy recked little of that. He 
satisfied his thirst, regardless of consequences, and went back to bed. Under his 
pillow lay the precious deed. ‘This he withdrew from the envelope and perused 
from beginning to end. With a satisfied sigh he replaced the instrument beneath 
his pillow, and closed his eyes. Presently a furious knocking at the door brought 
his heart into his mouth. Sammy turned the key in the lock, and Judge 
Zang entered. 

“Say,” he began breathlessly, “did you buy last night my half interest in the 
Shot-gun mine ?” 

Si da.” 

“You did! And what did ye pay fer it?” 

“Nine thousand dollars. Hasn’t the Colonel given you the money?” 

“ Wha-a-at!” screamed the justice of the peace. ‘Nine thousand dollars! 
Nine thousand dollars! Great Cesar! Am I speakin’ to a man as has paid nine 
thousand dollars fer a half interest in the Shot-gun ?” 

“Tt was little enough,” said Sammy shamefacedly, for his conscience had 
quickened at the sight of the Judge’s distress, “ but the Colonel did the business. 
At Rome, I suppose, you must do as the Romans do.” 

‘‘Lemme see the deed,” stuttered the man who administered the law. 

“While you look at it,” said Sammy, “I'll dress.” 

The Judge seized the instrument, and adjusted an ancient pair of spectacles. 
But he read little more than the first clause. ‘Then he hurled the deed at Sammy’s 
head and began to curse. ‘The oaths poured forth with such awful virulence that 
our hero, bethinking himself of the Colonel’s advice, crept under the bed. Still the 
Judge cursed on and on. Sammy, trembling in every limb, reflected that a man 
who has sold a million’s worth of gold for a mess of pottage, so to speak, is entitled 
to swear; he further reflected that he was at the mercy of this desperado, and in 
all probability upon the ragged edge of eternity. Assailed by the terrors of the 
future, he began to patter his prayers. When the Judge stopped cursing, Sammy 
lifted the bed valance, and stuck out his head. 

“T’m an only son,” he stammered. “ D-d-don’t kill me!” 

“Tf ye’r an only son,” replied the Judge, with a queer grin, “I’m kinder sorry 
fer the old folks; fer ther ain’t yer equal, ter my notion, in the hull wide world.” 

“Spare me!” sobbed Sammy. “I’m—I’m not in a fit state to dic.” 

“T reckon not,” said the Judge. “Seems ter this yere court ther ain’t no place 
fer sech as you, either here—or hereafter.” 

“ll make restitution,” pleaded Sammy. 

“Now,” said the Judge, sitting down upon the only chair, from which he 
unceremoniously flung Sammy’s garments, “come out o’ that, an’ fer Gawd’s sake 
try an’ look less like a fool. In the fust place, yer friend the Colonel has skipped.” 
“When will he return?” asked the only son. 
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“Return?” the Judge laughed grimly. 

“ But his mining interests ?” 

The Judge took a large “chaw” of Climax plug, cut, before he answered. 
Sammy drew on his knickerbocker breeches. “The ore,” he whispered timidly, 
“assayed more than two hundred dollars to the ton.” 

“Tt was sot there,” replied the justice of the peace. “The mine was salted— 
an old, old game. How the Colonel done it beats me, but I suspicioned somethin’ 
o’ the sort. Now, look ye here. He’s fooled you the worst kind—an easy job; 
and he’s fooled me too, which may turn out onhealthy fer him. ‘That ther interest 
0’ yours is wuth, say two hunderd dollars, not a cent more.” 

Poor Sammy! With a piteous moan he slid from the edge of the bed, and 
lay, a towzled heap, upon the floor. ‘The Judge whipped a large glass flask from 
his pocket and poured some fiery Bourbon whisky down the stricken youth’s throat. 
Then he picked him up like a baby, and set him back on the bed. 

“Listen ter me,” he said, not unkindly. ‘“ Ye’ve got this wheer the swan got 
the diphtheery—in the neck; but sizin’ ye up I’m kind o’ sorry fer ye. I hate 
ter ’buse a feller’s folks, but it does seem ter me that ye’ve bin dodgasted onlucky 
in the matter of ancestors. But that’s neither here nor there. ‘The question before 
this court is—what ter do!” 

Sammy’s eyes brightened. Blood tells, and our hero’s grandfather had held a 
commission: in the yeomanry. Sammy stalked to the corner melodramatically, and 
from his coat-pocket extracted—his pistol. 

“T’ll follow the Colonel,” he said hoarsely, “and shoot him.” 

“ By goily!” exclaimed the Judge, “ther’s somethin’ to ye, after all. Wal, 
we've no time ter lose. The Colonel lit out with his buggy at four this mornin’, 
but he can’t travel more’n eight mile an hour; and he must stick to the road! 
We kin git a couple o’ plugs an’ cut him off! Kin ye ride, mister?” 

“Yes,” replied Sammy; “‘I have taken lessons.” 

* Accordin’ to this yere deed, mister, the Colonel has sold you Acs half interest. 
He held an option on mine fer one hunderd an’ fifty. He’s mighty sharp, but 
he’s overreached hisself this trip. If he’d ha’ handed me my money ther’d ha’ bin 
no questions asked. Now, then, this pursooin’ o’ the Colonel ain’t goin’ ter be no 
box at the opery. If I take a hand in it, air you willin’ ter give me one thousand 
dollars? You air willin. Good. Finish dressin’, and come around ter the Bong 
Tong. I'll hev the plugs saddled, an’ a sandwich ready fer ye. An Englishman 
fights best on a full stummick. So-long!” 

Half an hour later they were on the road. And that awful ride—a five hours’ 
gallop across a rough country—shook a hobbledehoy into some semblance of a 
man. What Sammy lost in cuticle was replaced with better stuff. To his credit 
be it recorded that he stuck manfully to the Judge, who could not be accused of 
sparing the spur. When his fingers could no longer feel the reins, he held on 
to the horn of the saddle; when his fat knees lost their grip, the Judge tied his 
ankles beneath the horse’s belly, and thereby gave the unfortunate youth a new 
lease of endurance; and every half-hour a sip of whisky repaired his wasted tissues 
By three o’clock our hero’s face was the colour of putty, and acute pain had traced 
some cruel lines upon it, but his jaw was firmly set. 

‘* ___” swore the apostle of justice; ‘I take back what I said, mister, about 
yer folks. Ther must ha’ bin some white men amongst ’em!” 

Sammy held tight on to the pummel, and answered not a word. 

“ Accordin’ ter my figgerin’,” continued the Honourable Zang, “we ain’t fur 
from his royal highness. In five minutes we strike the San Lorenzy main road, 





“Wal, mister, I should say—mever /” 
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an’ I kin mighty soon tell whether the cuss is ahead or behind. That near mare 
0’ his carries one o’ them new-fangled shoes.” 

Within the prescribed time doubt became certainty; for the dusty high road 
revealed no traces of the queerly-shod mare. Judge Zang expressed his appreciation 
of this good fortune by sharing what was left in the flask with Sammy. He 
swallowed his portion—a liberal dose; but the larger half he applied externally to 
the aching muscles of our hero. And as he rubbed these twisted sinews he solved 
the problem of the Colonel’s arrest. _Common-sense divided by simplicity yielded 
an assuring quotient. The old Etonian must be “held up” in correct Californian 
style. For this purpose the Judge had brought with him an ancient shot-gun (he 
could not have selected a more appropriate weapon!), and some cartridges loaded 
with double B.’s. He offered to bet his hat—a Derby, with a portion of the 
crown missing—that the Colonel, driving with both hands, would be at his 
mercy. 

“JT want a shot at him,” said Sammy, fingering the trigger of his silver-plated 
six-shooter. 

“Ther'll be no shootin’,” replied the Honourable Zang; “and, sonny, you 
ain’t in this yere game at all. So lay low till I want ye.” 

“ But ” began Sammy doubtfully. 

“JT hold a straight flush, mister, an’ I’ll play it—alone.” 

His Honour had concealed the horses in a clump of willows ; he now disposed 
of Sammy in a convenient culvert, stationed himself behind the trunk of a gigantic 
live oak, and whittled patiently for twenty minutes. 

““He’s a-comin’,” whispered the Judge, as a buggy topped a ridge some two 
hundred yards distant. “He’s a-comin’. Hallelujah!” 

“ Hurray!” replied Sammy, snug in his culvert. 

When the tired horses were nearly abreast of the oak, Zang covered his man, 
and commanded an instant halt. The Colonel, who had been held up before, 
obeyed. Then the justice of the peace stepped leisurely from his ambush, and 
greeted his partner: pleasantly : 

“Glad ter see ye, Colonel. Won't ye git down, an’ rest up a leetle bit? Them 
horses wouldn’t run away if ye hitched a hornet’s nest to em; an’ I’ve a mite 0’ 





business with ye that needs settlin’.” 

“What d’you want?” growled Bagshot, as he set foot to ground. 

“Wal, Colonel, I ain’t bin a chasin’ ye fer fun; an’ I’ve not ridden more’n 
fifty miles ter ask ye the time o’ day; but I do want a certified check fer nine 
thousand dollars, which ain’t rightly yer own property.” 

“T see,” said the Colonel thoughtfully: “you want your share of the 
plunder, eh ?” 

“T want—that check.” 

“My good fellow, that check is waste paper without my endorsement on the 
back.” 

“Gimme that check.” 

“T’ll pay you a thousand—there. 

“Gimme that CHECK !” 

“Two thousand, confound it.” 

“GIMME THAT CHECK !” 

‘‘Three thousand, you infernal bloodsucker.” 

“Colonel, yer needn’t try ter bribe this yere court; an’ yer takin’ big chances. 
If yer don’t want ter sup with your father to-night—perdooce that check.” 

“Take it,” said Bagshot savagely, flinging the paper to the ground, and turning 
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abruptly upon his heel. The Judge, off his guard, stooped to pick it up. In an 
instant the Colonel had wheeled and covered him with a pistol. 

“‘ My dear old friend,” he said coolly, “ oblige me by laying down that ridiculous 
relic; I need it for my museum.” 

The Judge, staring blankly at the pistol, laid down his gun. Bagshot picked 
up the check and replaced it in his pocket-book. 

“ Judge,” he said, “ you are a sublime—ass !” 

As the words left his smiling lips a report rang sharply out. Sammy had fired. 
The bullet, it is true, cleft the skies some twenty feet wide of the mark, but the 
Colonel instinctively faced his unseen antagonist, and at that moment the Judge 
regained possession of his blunderbuss. 

“Colonel,” said he, “‘may I trouble ye fer that ther toy. It ’d tickle me ter 
death ter give it ter my youngest gurl.” 

Then the man who had served her Britannic Majesty surrendered. 

But later, after he had been searched, his self-control was put to a severe test. 
Sammy, dust-stained and stiff, had eyed with displeasure the Colonel’s light-grey 
tweeds. The contrast between this distinguished Pharisee and Zang, the good 
Samaritan, smote his sense of proportion. 

“Colonel,” he said presently, “ you will please take off your coat, your waistcoat, 
your trousers, and your boots.” 

“Pooh!” replied the Colonel. 

But Sammy, cocked pistol in hand, insisted. 

“Now,” said he, when he had folded the clothes and placed them in the 
buggy, “the Judge and I are going to drive into San Lorenzo to rest and 
refresh ourselves. You can walk in the opposite direction—as you are. You 
tried to strip me—you, my fellow-countryman—and you failed. But JZ have 
stripped you !” 

The Honourable Zang laughed heartily. 

‘Say, sonny,” he exclaimed, “I’m awful sorry I made that ther break about yer 
folks. I’d gamble now that some o’ yer ancestors were in the circus business, an’ 
as smart as they make ’em.” 

“Tourmaline,” said the Colonel, “ return me my trousers, and I'll give you some 
really valuable advice.” 

“Give him his pants,’ commanded the Judge, “ an’ let’s hear what he has ter 
say. The Colonel’s advice is better’n his bond.” 

Sammy reluctantly obeyed. ‘ 

“My boy,” said the Colonel, “you, a simpleton, have learned at my hands 
a lesson that I, a clever fellow, have never mastered. There is no short cut to 
wealth. The road to fortune is in worse condition than this ”—he pointed expressively 
to the chuck-holes—‘“ and the fools faint by the way. Go home, Tourmaline, and 
—stay there. living at Cranberry-Orcas, the hero of muffin-scramble and lawn- 
tennis parties, you will have leisure to digest these words. In time you may 
become a man. But remember,—if you unbreeched me, I, by Jupiter, have 
breeched you!” 


? 


Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 











Lace-makers at Beer. 


HONITON LACE. 


** Lovely Devonia, land of flowers and song.” 


O sang the poet, and he finds an echo in the hearts of all who have ever 
been in one of England’s fairest counties: most famous as the cradle of 
some of her noblest and bravest sons, men who have set forth from their 

native soil to conquer or to die as founders or defenders of the glorious British 
Empire ; Devonshire has yet found time to make itself famous in other ways, and 
at least one Art it has made its own—that of Honiton Lace. 

Situated in the fertile vale of the Otter, surrounded by wooded hills and combes, 
the quiet little town of Honiton slopes down a hill, crosses the river, and ends at 
the old Hospital of St. Margaret. The picturesque street seems to have a repose 
amid its beautiful surroundings, commensurate with the peaceful industry that has 
made its undying fame; for, thanks to its having been ‘the headquarters of the 
beautiful lace manufacture, the name of Honiton is better known than that of 
many a big city. That its renown should have overshadowed other places is 
doubtless owing to its being situated on the great coach roads from London and 
from Bath to Exeter and the ports beyond: travellers were brought to the spot, 
who would alight while their horses rested; they would then be offered a box of 
lace at the inn to select from, while the workgirls themselves looked out for the 
arrival of the coaches and pressed their wares on the occupants, who took away 
their purchases to other parts of the country as a speciality of Honiton. 

The lace industry found its way to Devonshire, if the generally accepted theory 
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General view of Honiton. 


be correct, by the Flemish refugees flying from the persecutions of the Duke of Alva. 
There is much probability to support this theory, and some names of undoubted 
Flemish origin did, and do still, exist in Honiton—as Gerard, Murch, Groot, Trump ; 
on the other hand, if there had been any considerable number of Flemings in 
Devonshire they would surely have founded a company of their Reformed Church, and 
no reference is found in the published books of the archives of the London Dutch 
Church of any such company in Devonshire, whereas references abound to places 
in the eastern counties and midlands where Flemings were established. Lace was 
made on the pillow in the Low Countries by the middle of the sixteenth century, 
so by the date of the Alva persecution (1568-77) the people might have learnt it 
in sufficient numbers to start it wherever they set up their new home. Up to that 
date in England lace was made with the needle, and it was not till we read of 
bone’ lace that it may be taken to mean pillow lace. The term “ bone,” according 
to Fuller, was applied from the custom of using sheep’s trotters as bobbins. In 
Devonshire, however, the tradition is that, owing to the high price of pins, the 
lacemakers living within reach of the sea made use of fish bones, and thus pillow 
lace became “bone lace.” The term “bobbin” came into use soon afterwards, 
but was not so universal as “bone”; it occurs in the Wardrobe Accounts and 
Royal inventories (one entry runs, “In ye Shoppe, 4 oz. and 4 of Bobbing lace, 
6s. 4d.). 

Queen Elizabeth was much addicted to the collecting and wearing of beautiful 
clothes ; but no mention of English lace by name seems to occur in the Inventories 
and Accounts, and the earliest mention of Honiton lace is by Westcote, who, 
writing about 1620, speaks of “bone lace much in request” being made at Honiton 
and Bradninch; and referring again to Honiton, “Here,” says he, “is made 
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A street in Honiton. 


abundance of bone lace, a pretty toye now greatly in request; and therefore the 
town may say with merry Martial, 


***Tn praise for toyes such as this, 
Honiton second to none is.’ ” 


The famous inscription on a tombstone in Honiton churchyard, together with 
Westcote, prove the industry to have been well established in the reign of James I. 
The inscription runs : 


“Here lyeth y® body of James Rodge, of Honinton in y® County of Devonshire 
(Bonelace Siller, hath given unto the poore of Honinton P’ishe, the benyfitt of £100 for 
ever), who deceased y® 27 of July A®° D' 1617 AETATAE SVAE 50. Remember the Poore.” 


There have been traditions that Rodge was a valet who accompanied his master 
abroad, and there learning the fine Flemish stitches, taught some Devonshire women 
on his return home, and was enabled to make a comfortable competence by their 
work ; but it is more probable that he was an ordinary dealer. 

The advantages of the lace trade were realised by the time of the Common- 
wealth. Fuller, in his “ Worthies,” writing during that period, says of bone lace :— 


“Much of this is made in and about Honyton, and weekly returned to London. .. . 
Modern is the use thereof in England, and not exceeding the middle of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Let it not be condemned for a superfluous wearing, because it doth 
neither hide, nor heat, seeing it doth adorn. Besides, though private persons pay for 
it, it stands the State in nothing; not expensive of bullion like other lace, costing 
nothing save a little thread descanted on by art and industry. Hereby many children, 
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who otherwise would 
be burthensome to the 
parish, prove beneficial 
to their parents. Yea, 
many lame in_ their 
limbs and impotent in 
their arms, if able in 
their fingers, gain a 
livelihood thereby ; not 
to say that it saveth 
some thousands of 
pounds yearly, formerly 
sent over seas to fetch 
lace from Flanders.” 


en shSenewas seers. 7778 
= Nie 


The English were 
always ready to pro- 
tect their own trades 
and manufactures, and 
various were the Acts 
passed to prohibit the 
importation of foreign 
lace, for the encour- 
agement of home 
workers. In 1698 it 
was proposed to repeal 
the last preceding pro- 
hibition ; and from the 
text of a petition sent 
to the House of 
Commons some 
interesting light is 
thrown on the extent 


of the trade at that 
date. Honiton Point. 


“The making of Bone-lace has been an ancient Manufacture of England, and the 
Wisdom of our Parliaments all along thought it the Interest of this Kingdom to prohibit 
its Importation from Foreign Parts. . . . This has revived the said Languishing 
Manufacture, and there are now above one hundred thousand in England who get 
their living by it, and earn by meer Labour £500,000 a year, according to the lowest 
computation that can be made ; and the Persons employed in it are, for the most part, 
Women and children who have no other means of Subsistence. The English are now 
arrived to make as good lace in Fineness and ail other respects, as any that is wrought 
in Flanders ; and particularly since the last Act, so great an improvement is made that 
way that in Buckinghamshire the highest prized lace they used to make was about 
eight shillings per yard, and now they make lace there of above thirty shillings per 
yard, and in Dorsetshire and Devonshire they now make lace worth Six pounds per 
yard... 2. 

“... The Lace Manufacture in England is the greatest, next to the woollen, and 
maintains a multitude of People, which otherwise the Parishes must, and that would 
soon prove a heavy burthen, even to those concerned in the Woollen Manufacture. .. . 
On the Resolution, which shall be taken in this affair, depends the Well-being, or ruin 
of numerous families in their own Country. Many laws have been made to set our 
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Poor on Work, and it is to be hoped none will be made to take away work from 


Multitudes who are already Employed.” 


Here follows the numbers of the people in a few places who get their living 
by making Lace. Among those quoted in Devonshire, as interesting to compare 
with the present day, are :— 

“Coumbraligh 65, Sidmont 302, Axmouth 73, Sidbury 321, Buckerall 90, Farway 70, 
Upotery, 118, Branscombe Beare and Seaton 326, Honyton 1341, Axminster 60, Otery 
St. Mary 814.” 


The dragoons suppressing Monmouth’s Rebellion in 1680 are stated to have 
despoiled the poor lacemakers greatly, and at Colyton broke into the house of a 
dealer in bone lace, by name Burd, and stole his goods to the value of £325. 
The trade was still advancing when Defoe wrote, in 1724,— 

“The valuable manufactures of Lace, for which the inhabitants of Devon have long 
been conspicuous, are extending now from Exmouth to Torbay.” 


Later still we find the people at Honiton make “the broadest sort that is 
made in England.” And in 1753 the first prize was awarded by the Anti-Gallican 
Society, which encouraged home trade, to Mrs. Lydia Maynard of Honiton “in 
token of six pairs of ladies Lappets of unprecedented beauty.” This date seems to 
have been the zenith of the lace prosperity, and reverses soon after set in. 

Two fires occurred in Honiton, causing much distress ; and the second, in 1765, 
was of so devastating a character that the town had to be rebuilt. Shawe says, 
writing at the end of last century :— 

“For its present condition Honiton is indebted to that dreadful fire which reduced 
three parts of it to ashes. The houses now wear a pleasing aspect, and the principal 
street, extending from East to West, is paved in a remarkable manner, forming a canal, 
well shouldered up on each side with pebbles and green turf, which holds a stream of 
clear water with a square dipping place opposite each door, a mark of cleanliness and 
convenience I never saw before.” 


The American war had an evil effect upon the lace trade; and still worse was 
the French Revolution, which was followed by the fashion of classical dress,—-lace 
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became no longer necessary to the lady’s wardrobe, and the demand for it declined 
to a serious extent for the workers. Worse than these, however, was the introduction 
of the machine net, the first factory being set up at Tiverton in 1815. Lysons writes 
just afterwards :— 


“The manufactory of lace has much declined, although the lace still retains its 
superiority. Some years ago, at which time it was much patronised by the Royal 
Family, the manufacturers of Honiton employed 2400 hands in the town and in the 
neighbouring villages ; they do not now employ above 300. ‘The lace here made had 
acquired, some time ago, the name of Bath Brussels lace; but it is now generally 
known by its original appellation of Honiton bone (or thread) lace.” 


Before touching on modern triumphs and grievances, a glance back at the 
evolution (if it may be termed so) of Honiton lace may be interesting. 





Honiton Lace Handkerchief, made in 1868. 


The bone or bobbin lace before mentioned at first consisted of a small and 
simple imitation of the beautiful Venetian geometrical cutworks and points, mere 
narrow strips made by coarse threads plaited and interlaced. They became wider and 
more elaborate as the workers gained experience. Specimens may be seen on two 
Devonshire monuments, though whether the lace of the district is imitated on the 
effigies is another matter; in any case, similar patterns were probably made there 
at the time. One is on a Pole monument in Colyton Church: the lady’s fichu is 
edged with three rows of bone lace. The other, which is in excellent preservation, 
is on the effigy of Lady Doddridge in Exeter Cathedral, her cuffs and tucker being 
a good pattern. Both belong to the first part of the seventeenth century. 

Bobbin laces soon became popular, as they were so much cheaper than the 
elaborate points; they became so eminently the speciality of Belgium as to make 
her the classic country of pillow work. Belgium was noted for her linens and 
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delicately spun flax; in consequence the Flemings soon departed from the style of 
their Italian masters, and made laces of their own fine threads; their fashion of 
wearing flat linen collars, too, encouraged the new style. ‘They worked out their 
own designs ; and, being great gardeners and fond of flowers, it naturally came about 
that they composed devices of their pet blossoms and foliage. 

These alterations in course of time found their way to England, there being 
much intercourse between their brethren here established and those remaining in 
Flanders. The lace continued to get finer and closer in texture, the flax thread 
being required so fine that it became necessary to spin it in damp underground 
cellars. That the workers in England could not compete successfully against the 
foreigner with their home-made threads we find over and over again. They also 
altered the Brussels designs, and instead of the beautiful “ fillings” and openwork 
stitches substituted heavy guipure bars. By this period the “cordonnet” or “ gimp,” 
the thick thread outlining the pattern, had come into use in Brussels lace. The 





Old Devonshire Trolly, now made in BuckinghamshIre, 


? ? 


“grai réseau,” or pillow net ground, succeeded the “ bride” about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. This fashion enabled the flowers to be made separately 
and worked in with the net afterwards, or rather the net was worked into the 
flowers, on the pillow. The best véseaw was made by hand with the needle, and 
was much more expensive. It was from the introduction of these separate sprigs 
that Honiton lace was able to compete with the foreigners ; as the Devonians could 
get thread from Antwerp fine enough for the new lace, though sometimes paying 
ninety-five guineas per lb. The advantages of making the net separately soon 
declared themselves, and it formed an extensive branch of the trade. The mode 
of payment seems tedious, but primitive in its simplicity. . The lace was spread out 
on the dealer’s counter, and the worker covered it with shillings: as many as were 
necessary to cover it, she received as the value of her work. A small lace veil 
would thus cost twenty pounds. 


Trolly lace comes next in order. It was quite different from anything else 
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HONITON LACE. 


Italian Lace, made at Beer: width 10 inches. 


made in Devonshire, and resembled many of the laces made in the Midlands at 
the present time. It was made with coarse British thread, heavier, larger bobbins, 
and worked straight on round and round the pillow. The origin was undoubtedly 
Flemish, but it is said to have reached Devonshire at the time of the French 
Revolution through the Normandy peasants, driven by want of employment from their 
own country, where lace was a great industry in the eighteenth century. The origin 
of “trolly” is from the Flemish “ Trolle Kant,” where the design was outlined 
with a thick thread; or it may be a corruption of the French (/o//e, applied to 
distinguish a flat linen pattern from the ground, or ¢veé//e, a general term for a 
net ground. It is now almost extinct in Devonshire, remaining in the hands of the 
Midland workers, where it more properly belongs. 

The most startling change in the lace industry occurred after 1815, when the 
introduction of machine net caused the “wrai réseau” to go out of fashion; its 
cheap mechanical counterpart took its place, throwing hundreds of hands out of 
work in a few years, and upsetting the social economy of the district. Application 
on machine net became universal, and, the prices decreasing, the workers lost 
heart, and gave up their good old patterns, taking to inventions out of their 
heads, and frequently down to the present time copying some frightful design from 
a wall paper ! 

Queen Adelaide, in answer to a petition sent up by the lace makers, ordered a 
dress made of Honiton sprigs on machine net, and to obtain it as good as possible 
ordered every flower to be copied from nature. It was executed at Honiton. 
The bridal dress of our present Queen, that she was graciously pleased to order 
from Devonshire, was carried out at Beer, and cost #1000; it was made in the 
Suipure fashion, the sprigs being connected by openwork stitches on the pillow. 
The trade from that time revived, as lace came once more into fashion ; the guipure 
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Modern Honiton, made at Mrs, Fowler's, introducing the “‘Vrai Réseau.” 


being the description made, the sections of the pattern united on the pillow, by 
“cutworks ” or “fillings,” or sewn, on to paper and joined by the needle with the 
various lace stitches and “ purling,” which is made by the yard for the edge. 

The lace schools of this time were a great feature, there being many in every 
village ; and as few other schools existed, boys in addition to the girls of the place 
attended and learnt the industry. The usual mode of procedure was this. The 
children commenced attending at the age of five to seven, and were apprenticed to 
the mistress for an average of two years, who sold all their work for her trouble ; 
they then paid sixpence a week for a time and had their own lace, then threepence, 
and so on, according to the amount of teaching they still required. The young 
children went first from ten to twelve in the morning, to accustom them to work 
by degrees. At Honiton the full hours were from eight to eight in the summer and 
in the depth of winter, but in the spring and autumn less, on account of the light, 
as candles were begun only on September 3rd—Nutting day—till Shrovetide. The 
old rhyme runs :— 

‘ Be the Shrovetide high or low, 
Out the candle we will blow.” 


At Sidbury it was de rigueur that directly a young girl married, however young, 
she wore a cap; but till then the lace makers were famous for their good hair being 
beautifully dressed. When school began they stood up in a circle to read the 
“verses.” If any of them read “ jokily” they were given a penalty, and likewise for 
idleness—so much extra work. In nearly all schools they were taught reading from 
the Bible, and in some they learnt writing,—but all these are now things of the past. 
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HONITON LACE. 





A Street in Beer. 


Ever since the Great Exhibition of 1851 drew attention to the industry, 
different persons have been trying to encourage both better design and _ better 
manufacture ; but the majority of the people have sought for a livelihood by 
meeting the demand for cheap and shoddy articles—that dreadful bane of modern 
times. Good patterns, good thread, good work have been thrown aside, the workers 
and small dealers recking little of the fact that they themselves were ruining 
the trade every bit as much as machinery; tarnishing the fair name of Honiton 
throughout the world among those able to love and appreciate a beautiful art. 
Fortunately there are some able to lead and direct in the right path; and all honour 
must be given to Mrs. Treadwin, who started reproducing old laces: she and her 
clever workers turned out the most exquisite copies of old Venetian rose-point, 
Spanish, Valenciennes, or Flemish. Her successor, Miss Herbert, carries it on ; and 
while we have Mrs. Fowler and her school at Honiton and Miss Radford at Sidmouth, 
it would be easier to say what the heads and hands of Devon laceworkers could not 
do than to enumerate the many beautiful stitches and patterns they achieve : needlepoint 
or pillow, tape guépure or vrai réseau, there are able fingers still to suit all tastes. 

Only orders are wanted. Please give them, O ye fashionable dames ! 

At present there are workers only too thankful to get work ; for once a lace maker, 
always a lace maker, as they have learnt the advantages of a trade that can be 
carried out entirely at home, the pillow taken up at will, and much or little work 
accomplished according to time and ability each day. Many a woman blesses it 
for the little bit she can earn of her own independence without in any way 
neglecting her home duties. As an old lady put it, “There! if these gentlemen 
who make the school laws did but know how the girls gad about and gossip—no 
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thought be cleanness or tidyness, instead of sitting by quiet, like, lace-making, 
listening to a bit of reading or thinking over the flowers, half the gossip would 
be over; and they don’t know what it is for a woman to have a bit of money 
all to herself that she has earned, and not have to nag at the man for new shoes 
or a bit of clothes for the children.” Indeed, the men have often had cause to be 
grateful for the wives’ earnings. 

At Beer, where fishing is the staple industry, in bad fish seasons the women 
can earn more than the men; and at Honiton, in the hard winter of 1895, the 
lace makers kept themselves and their families and were spared applying for relief— 
all honour to their skill and self-helpfulness ! 

They are popular fallacies that lace making encourages dirt—but of what avail 





Honiton Sprigs. 


would be a dirty worker? who would buy the fruits of her toil? and that the 
occupation is conducive to ill-health and loss of eyesight—but its calls on them are 
infinitely less than those of many other industries—witness the hale, hearty old 
dames still working at the end of a long life in full possession of their faculties ; 
thirdly, that the women are unable to do plain needlework—but that is not 
the case: it is the modern housewife, trained in a board school, who thinks her 
generation better served by reading penny tales and buying “ reach-me-downs” at 
the nearest town, than in using her own needle. The training implied in learning 
even simple lace patterns must be of value, independently of any monetary gain, 
for neatness, cleanliness, dexterity of fingers, taste and method are qualities of 
advantage to all of us. Why, then, will the Education Department persist in 
ignoring the uses and advantages of lace making? If the children are not taught 
soon the trade must die out; and school is the proper place to teach them in, 
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HONITON LACE, 


as the earlier their 
fingers learn, the 
more proficient they 
become. If they were 
instructed only one 
hour a day it would 
do; and surely, for 
South Devon, the 
Education Code 
might be adapted to 
allow of lace making 
taking the place of 
the ’ologies. 

Mrs. Fowler, of 
Honiton, has made 
a spirited attempt to 
teach some young 
people: she employs 
women and girls all 
the year round, who 
work under the Fac- 
tory Acts; the girls 
are taught needlework 
in addition, and to 
put together the sprigs 
made by the _ out- 
workers, the arrange- 
ment and planning of 
which require great 
taste and careful super- 
intendence. Orders 
are carried out for 
trousseaux and _ chil- 
dren’s clothes; and Italian Lace, made at Beer: width 9 inches. 
lately Mrs. Fowler 
had the honour of making a dozen frocks for H.R.H. Prince Edward of York. This 
Honiton Lace School has also the support of a guild of ladies, of which H.R.H. the 
Duchess of York is patroness, the Duchess of Bedford vice-patroness, and Mrs. Barnard 
of Combe Raleigh, Honiton, honorary secretary ; no subscriptions are asked, but each 
member of the guild gives or obtains one order for lace or plain needlework during 
the year. Mrs. Fowler also holds a class once every week under the County Council 
Technical Committee. The County Council grant courses of lessons in various other 
places, some for all ages, others for children. Those held now for two years at Sidbury 
and Sidford answer well; and the children, ranging in age from nine to fifteen, come 
regularly and enjoy their lace, but as they have not all left school it is very difficult 
to fit in the hours. It is interesting to watch the improvement in the work of the 
“flys,” the first lesson, and as a rule, each child makes forty to fifty before going 
on to anything further). 

Some of the sprigs in the illustration were made at this class, others at Honiton ; 
and the writer may express here grateful thanks for the loan of lace for illustrations. 
The Honiton pillows are rather smaller than those for Buckingham lace, and do 
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not have the multiplicity of starched coverings—only three “ pill cloths,” one over 
the top, and another on each side of the lace in progress ; two pieces of horn called 
“sliders ” go between, to take the weight of the bobbins from dragging the stitches 
in progress ; a small square pincushion is on one side, and stuck into the pillow is 
the “needle pin”—a large sewing needle in a wooden handle, used for picking up 
loops through which the bobbins are placed. The pillow has to be frequently 
turned round in the course of the work, so that no stand is used, and it is rested 
against a table or doorway ; or formerly, in the golden days, in fine weather, there 
would be rows of workers sitting outside their cottages resting their “ pills” against 
the back of the chair in front. 

The judges at the Chicago World’s Fair did not send Devonshire lace away 
unrewarded—medals having been won by Mrs. Fowler and Miss Radford of 
Sidmouth ; the latter has also received the freedom of the City of London for a 
beautiful lace fan, her sprigs being the finest and most exquisite models of 
flowers and birds it is possible to produce in lace; and a third by the Italian 
laces made at Beer. This last is a new branch, established by Miss Bowden and 
ably carried on by Miss Audrey Trevelyan of Seaton. It is made entirely on the 
pillow, and the way in which the women of Beer have picked up the stitches and 
mode of making, speaks volumes for their cleverness and adaptability in the ways 
of lace. There are still a good number of workers left in this most delightfully 
picturesque village. 

A beautiful Country and a beautiful Art have come down to us hand in hand: 
let us do our best to prevent the one being marred and the other lost, and keep 
them both together to be a joy and pleasure for all time. 


ALICE DRYDEN. 
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ftalian Lace, made at Beer: width 14 inches, 
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TROUT-FISHING. 























TROUT-FISHING. 
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ROM time immemorial the man who fishes for fishing’s sake has been an 
object of ridicule to the rest of the world: artists caricature him; would-be 
comic writers exercise their wit upon him; upon the stage he is allotted 

thankless and undignified parts—as, for instance, in French comedies, where the 
deluded husband is habitually represented as an “amateur de la péche.” In 
addition to suffering these ignominies, the angler is looked down upon by the patrons 
of more dashing sports as a poor-spirited creature who endeavours to justify himself 
by inventing fictions of a preposterous character. 

Ridicule is commonly supposed to kill. In reality it does nothing of the kind, 
and fly-fishing as an amusement is probably more fashionable at the present moment 
than at any previous period. Indeed, a few miles of a chalk stream within 
reasonable distance of London will command relatively a higher rent than any other 
form of rural property. 

Dry fly-fishing is not usually considered a particularly simple form of sport, but 
how easy it must appear to some people! Take up any chance number of a 
sporting periodical, and note how rapidly all difficulties vanish. The angler who 
recounts his personal experiences seldom or never meets with failure. Do adverse 
winds blow with unprecedented severity, he is master of a particular cast absolutely 
unaffected by aerial currents; if atmospherical conditions apparently render all 
efforts useless, he as a last resource produces a lure of his own design which proves 
irresistible ; does a trout feed in a place hitherto considered inaccessible, he yet 
contrives to drop the fly within an inch of the fish’s nose with the inevitable 
result. If, in short, any trout is rash enough to allow the literary angler to catch 
a glimpse of him his doom is practically sealed: he may just as well commit 
suicide at once upon dry land instead of submitting to the ignominious fate of 
being “grassed,” “creeled” or “ basketed.” 

How different are the experiences of some of us! I often wonder whether I 
was born under a particularly malignant sporting star, and sometimes am tortured 
by the suspicion that incompetence is at the root of ill success. Twice have I 
visited remote districts of South-eastern Europe in search of trout so gigantic that, 
in the opinion of my informants, courage of no mean order was required to face 
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them. On neither occasion did I succeed in obtaining a specimen which would 
have been deemed worthy to ornament the walls of any of the numerous angling 
clubs, of which, after the manner of many other statesmen, I have the honour to 
be a vice-president. When I resort to the chalk streams of my native land, and a 
strong north-easter blows pitilessly straight down stream, my line does not shoot 
out like an arrow in the teeth of the opposing blast and float gracefully over the 
head of the doomed victim. No! It flops in a hideous tangle upon the surface, 
and in an instant the whole river is alive with terrified fish, rushing, hustling, 
darting as from a pestilence, and driving their comrades both far and near into 
{ the deepest recesses of bank and weeds. Even if I observe a trout enjoying a 
hearty meal, his appetite seems unaccountably to flag immediately after my line 
has passed over him. ['lies crack off for no apparent reason ; fix themselves firmly 
in flesh, clothes, weeds, and the solid trunks of trees; the water flows in over my 
waders ; blear-eyed roach and chub fatuously hook themselves instead of the 
legitimate quarry; on the rare occasions when a really good fish has been risen, 
struck, played and morally killed, some diabolical chance frequently enables him 
to escape when literally at the point of death. Oh, the anguish of these moments ! 
How the recollection of them after the lapse of years sends a pang through one 
like a peculiarly acute twinge of recurrent gout! Do any of the minor incidents 
of life create more profound depression than the loss of a big fish? Theoretically 
I am aware that there are consolations: the paper angler upon these occasions 
solaces himself by smoking pipes; by watching dabchicks and water rats; by 
. listening to cuckoos ; he derives comfort from the bleating of sheep, the cackling 
i of geese—even from the inharmonious chimes of the village clock. He can afford 
to be patient, for we know by experience that his reward will arrive before long. 
But the real, the gross and material angler, as I am acquainted with him, is of a 
different stamp. When a perverse fate robs him of what he considers his legitimate 
prey, the air resounds with his lamentations ; he anathematises the fish, the river, his 
luck, and everything concerned, and occasionally decides in the emphatic if unrefined 
language of the music halls that the whole thing “is not good enough.” 

He is wrong. Upon the whole a really good day’s fishing equals and probably 
surpasses all other forms of comparatively innocuous amusement, and most of us 
can recall such days: days when everything went right, when unexpected and 
perhaps unmerited success obliterated the memories of innumerable past failures, 
and induced a feeling of benignant charity capable almost of including political 
opponents. There is no difficulty in accounting for the superior attractions which 
fishing possesses for many people over anything else. The explanation is to be 
found in that comparative mystery which exercises so much fascination over all 
properly constituted minds, and which, although occasionally cultivated, cannot be 
successfully maintained in the case of most outdoor sports of this country. The 
stalkers employed upon the largest and wildest of Scotch deer forests are probably, 
if they could be brought to admit the truth, familiar with the appearance and 
peculiarities of all the more noteworthy stags; a capable keeper knows exactly 

how many partridges belong to each field within his beat ; the Amphitryon whose 
pheasants fall by thousands can generally calculate within a few dozen as to how 
many will be killed each day. In such cases uncertainty can scarcely be said to 
exist: it has been removed or minimised by greater knowledge, improved skill, or 
by the increasing artificiality of conditions and surroundings. But in fishing it is 
still possible to cherish illusions. Who is there who will undertake to say for 
certain what lies or does not lie beneath six feet of water? Provided they are 
not permitted to run dry, a humble pond, 4 narrow stream, the very Serpentine 
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itself, contains for us greater mysteries than all the woods, the fields and the moors 
in the country: in each there may lurk concealed, figuratively, the pearl beyond 
price, and to any one of us may fate decree its capture and possession. 

Thus year after year do men strive after the Unknown, hope eternal springing 


Scandinavia, or humble imitators whose pulses are stirred by the official announcement 
that “the bleak and roach have been observed to be feeding freely in the 
neighbourhood of Hampton Court.” 


T. W. LEGH. 





SPRING. 


EE how she comes with timid, trembling step, 
S And softly trailing garments 
Sweeping the bare brown earth ; 
Whilst swiftly "neath her feet the tender green 
Of fair young leaves and 
Shrinking blossoms peep.— 
The aconite lifts gleaming crest of gold 
And sun-kiss’d face to her, 
While gentle snowdrops bend their drooping heads 
In tenderest greeting ere she passes by. 
The brown earth bursts with rapture, 
And athwart her parted lips 
The blue-eyed Scylla rears its dainty head 
’Mid shining crocus clad in silken sheen. 


EmiLty SKOYLES. 





























THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF JOAN ARCHER. 
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(Fox ARCHER was of an adventurous temperament. This 
. she had inherited from her father, an African explorer of 


some fame, who had died of a jungle fever when his only 
~ y, child was ten years old. Joan’s mother, who in her turn 
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in the dull and impoverished home of a maternal uncle. 

Here she grew up in a monotonous seclusion, with 
no outlet for those seething and vigorous longings for 
movement and adventure save such as could be found in 
the perusal of books of travel and romance. Books were 
indeed the sole recreation of this fettered and _ repining 
spirit. Dreams had once been; but as Joan advanced 
toward twenty and then passed it, she began to realise the iron power that the 
conventionalities exercise over the destinies of handsome young females of orphaned 
condition, whom custom has ordained shall be neither navigators, explorers, nor 
pioneers. 

Reading became Joan’s principal pleasure and occupation. Her uncle, a kindly 
man who was fond of her, gave her a ticket to a large library, and thither she 
constantly repaired, and spent many happy hours hunting out treasures of exciting 
travel, also novels of darkly intricate plot enlivened by an affluence of adventurous 
incident. 

Joan Archer’s home was in an old and forgotten quarter of New York, far 
down town. To reach the library without unnecessary expenditure of time, she had 
studied out a series of short cuts which greatly diminished the distance, and led 
her through still, old streets, where many houses were to let, and the passers by 
were few. To the romance-gorged spirit of the young girl, girding for ever against 
the colourless monotony of her environment, these glimpses of the older city, with 
here and there the relief of a quaintly pillared portico or a narrow window, issuing 
in pointed abruptness from a sloping, shingled roof, were a source of meditative 
gratification. The least deviation in facade or roof from the city’s angular 
architecture set her mind at work in building round this nucleus a wondrous 
structure of romance. 

There was one house in especial which attracted her. There was a secret, 
deserted air about this dwelling which immediately set her to work speculating. 


The house was one of a street that, a block or two farther on, stopped short at 
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“On her lofty perch, ... she could look... into the garden.” 
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a dreary little park given over to nursemaids and sparrows. ‘The buildings on 
either side of it were vacant. ‘The papers announcing this fact had been up ever 
since Joan had first passed that way. It was an ordinary, faded, wooden house, 
with a strip of dismantled, unkempt garden at one side. Midway across this 
garden, shutting out all view of the rear, ran a board fence, nearly seven feet high, 
with a door, always close shut, in the middle of it. 

Most people passing this insignificant structure would have swept it with an 
indifferent glance, and, setting it down for an old house long vacant, have passed 
on. But the curious and investigating eye of the observant Joan was struck by the 
fact that, notwithstanding its air of dusty desertion, it was inhabited. She had once 
seen a woman enter it, and several times had noticed smoke issuing from the 
chimney. She had also remarked that twice an upper window had been open. 
But the lower .windows were invariably close-veiled by dust-grimed shutters the 
hasps of which were rusty. Why should people so desire to make the house they 
occupied appear deserted? There was mystery about the place. Joan scented it, 
and grew all alert and deeply observant. 

One of her keenest ambitions in relation to this secretive dwelling was to look 
into the garden behind the high fence, above which rose the branches of black, 
leafless trees. If the front of the house told no tales, in the garden she might 
catch a glimpse of the silent and surreptitious inhabitants who lived their hidden 
lives behind the impenetrable mask of those dreary walls. 

But this it seemed was not to be realised. From the library, which, fronting 
on an adjacent street, ran up quite close to the rear boundaries of the garden, and 
should have commanded at least a part of it from some of its windows, there was 
nothing to be seen but a high brick wall, the coping covered with broken glass. 
It was evident that the dwellers in the close-shuttered and silent house desired to 
keep themselves secure from espial. The care, with which they preserved their 
invisibility was to Joan matter for much speculation. Like all people of active 
mind and energetic temperament who are insufficiently occupied, she had dwelt so 
continuously on the subject uppermost in her mind, that it assumed the proportions 
of a fixed idea. 

It was toward the grey close of a February afternoon that Joan achieved the object 
of her ambitions. She was in a retired section of the library, an alcove at the 
far end. By the fading light, entering in feeble pallor through the long, narrow 
window, she saw on the top shelf a volume of La Perouse’s Reports. Hastily 
arranging the ladder, she mounted. The book was on the last shelf; to reach it 
she was forced to ascend to the highest step of the ladder. Here, turning to 
place her hand on the window-frame, she saw something that made her heart 
suddenly seem to contract and then beat high. On her lofty perch, lifted far 
above the floor, she could look through the fanlight above the window, over 
the angie of the brick wall, into the garden beyond. 

She forgot her book, and, motionless in the exhilaration of the discovery, stood 
and gazed. The piece of ground, was, for a city house, quite large, and planted 
with several now leafless trees. The house had undoubtedly been once the home 
of people of wealth and pretension, for in this neglected and dismantled garden 
there were traces of old flower-beds and walks outlined by shells, and under one 
of the trees stood a rusty, broken-lipped fountain-basin. All was now overgrown 
by withered weeds and a tangle of sere wintry grass. 

Here, safe from espial, the dwellers in the house no longer hid the signs of 
their habitation. In the lower window stood cooking utensils and pieces of 
crockery ware. A checked dishcloth, falling in stiff downward scoops, hung on a 
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currant bush. And near the back door stood a pile of débris—several boxes and 
some packing-cases, roughly broken open, on which, among bits of tin, rolls of wire, 
glass jars, and a saucepan or two, lay what looked like a disembowelled clock. 

The spy was gazing in the still unsatisfied ardour of her curiosity, when the door 
giving on the garden was opened, and two people emerged apparently engaged in 
earnest conversation. ‘They were a man and a woman. Joan instantly recognised 
the latter as the woman she had seen enter the house some weeks before. She 
was a stout, middle-aged person, of a deeply rosy countenance and an exceedingly 
respectable appearance. Indeed, she resembled a sturdy Scotch cook who might 
be expected to make excellent Yorkshire pudding and delectable scones. This 
suggestion was further enhanced by the fact that she wore a voluminous blue 
checked apron, on which, as she talked, she absently wiped her large red hands. 

Her companion, on the contrary, had quite the appearance of a person of 
condition, being a young man under thirty, of a slight and graceful figure, on 
which his loosely hanging clothes set with a sort of careless elegance. ‘There was 
an air of irritated weariness in his manner, a look of veiled dejection in his glance, 
which lent to his appearance a suggestion of moody and imperious exmuz, Yet in 
the interview silently passing under Joan’s eyes there was nothing to lead her to 
think that this was a master instructing a servant. Both the speakers seemed on 
an equality. The man listened with respectful and silent attention while the woman 
discoursed, her blunt red fingers resting on his arm. The conversation concluded, 
they re-entered the house; and Joan, large-eyed, and now with her adventurous spirit 
all agog, descended the ladder and hurried home. 

After this stealthy survey of the garden and the interview that had passed there, 
Joan Archer fell entirely under the sway of her fixed idea. She was now positive 
that the house concealed a mystery. This thought possessed for her an unspeakable 
fascination, All her unemployed moments were given over to the enthralling 
occupation of speculating on the alluring theme. She dreamed of it at night. She 
kept the house under close and secret watch, but without further discoveries. To 
enter it, to unveil the mystery, to satisfy the curiosity that ravaged her inmost soul, 
became the dearest ambition of her life. 

Her visits to the library were now undertaken solely for the purpose of surrep- 
titiously surveying the garden. From her perch on the top of the ladder she 
eagerly scanned that dreary enclosure, studying every detail, seeking for some clue 
to the occupation and identity of the dwellers in this sedulously guarded seclusion. 
One day her ocular explorations were rewarded by the discovery of what was 
evidently a name written along the side of one of the broken packing-cases. The 
letters were too small to be deciphered from her post of observation. But on her 
next visit she brought her uncle’s field-glass, and through this managed to read 
them. They spelled “Agasthon Markewitz.” Even this name in its bizarre 
foreignness suggested mystery to Joan. It perpetually haunted her, still further 
inflaming her interest and curiosity. 

Late one afternoon, as she returned from her customary walk to the library, this 
curiosity had reached a point of importunate persistence that was hardly to be 
resisted. The spirit of enterprise and exploration that had descended to her from 
her adventurous forebears asserted its sway with insistent demands for recognition. 
Joan felt that the sun must not set till she had pressed her investigations forward 
toward some solution of the mystery. 

As she slowly, intensely pondering, wended her way through the sparsely peopled 
Streets toward the object of her reverie, her meditations were suddenly clarified by 
a flash of illuminating light. Like most really good ideas, it was commendable for 
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its absolute simplicity. She would ring the bell and demand if Agasthon Markewitz 
dwelt therein. By so doing she would at least raise some of the spirits of the 
dwelling, and would probably be vouchsafed a glimpse into the jealously guarded 
interior, with the possibility in the background that remarkable and unusual 
occurrences might always develop. As to the reason of her appearance, she could 
easily explain that by offering for sale some tickets for a church bazaar that her 
uncle had given her to dispose of to the librarian and his assistants. 

As soon as this thought unfolded itself in her brain Joan experienced that 
delightful sensation of cool, high exhilaration which comes to daring spirits while 
engaged in dangerous and exciting exploits. 

She quickened her pace, arranged her hat on her closely braided hair, and 
patted her thin veil into place over her charming face, to which suppressed 
excitement lent a faint and becoming colour. As she approached the house she 
could hardly help smiling as she thought of the audacity of her intrusion. 

It was a late afternoon of a February day, grey, still, and sharpened with an 
edge of frost. As Joan walked smartly along the almost deserted sidewalk her 
breath rose before her in a little film of smoke and froze in a round moist patch 
on her veil. When she turned into the gate of the silent, shuttered house she 
was inwardly agitated by little thrills of expectation, but experienced no sensation 
of fear. With. an unfaltering hand she pulled the small wrought-iron handle which 
protruded from the middle of the door. 

The jangling note of the bell sounded weirdly within. There was a short period 
of silence, then she heard footsteps advancing, evidently down a hall. A bolt was 
shot, a key turned, and the door opened a hand’s breadth. ‘Through this aperture 
the person who had responded to her summons was revealed—a gaunt, spare man 
with a yellow skin, long, unkempt hair and beard, and exceedingly brilliant brown 
eyes. He looked scowlingly but curiously at her. Joan had never seen him before ; 
but, masking the sudden expanding sense of surprise that threatened to show itself 
in her face, she said politely : 

“Does Mr. Agasthon Markewitz live here?” 

For answer the aperture was suddenly widened, the man, laying a hand on her 
wrist, drew her in, shut the door, bolted and locked it, all with the most breathless 
and startling celerity. Then, turning in the dim light of the hall and fixing on 
her a deep and scrutinising gaze, he said abruptly, “ You’re nearly three-quarters 
of an hour too early.” 

The hall in which they stood was narrow, badly lit, and dirty. The walls, which 
had once been papered with a yellow-and-blue imitation of panelling, were stripped 
bare in places, and presented large, ragged sections of dirty white, like long leprous 
scars. ‘The place smelt close and mouldy. 

Still favouring her with a curious glance, which, while it was closely investigating, 
was yet not rude, her companion threw open a door to the right, and motioning 
her to enter called over her shoulder to some unseen person within, 

“Here she is. She’s a good deal too early, but I suppose it doesn’ 
matter.” 

The room into which Joan now entered had evidently once been the parlour 
of the residence, and showed traces of its fine beginnings in the white-and-gold 
paper on the walls, the carved marble mantel, and a long gilt chandelier that 
depended in tarnished glory from the ceiling. It was now neglected, dirty, and 
almost empty, giving one the impression that its occupation was of the most 
fleeting and temporary kind. ‘There were a few chairs standing about, a packing- 
case and a trunk in a corner, an old sofa, its covering worn threadbare, and a 
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“* She's pretty.’” 


table littered with papers, letters, and newspapers. Sitting at this table, a pen in his 
hand, was the man Joan had seen in the garden. 

He turned in his chair as she entered, and glanced at her with a quick but 
penetrating look. ‘Then rising, he said, in a tone of cold inquiry, “Aren't you a 
little too early?” 

The rising inflection demanded a reply. Joan, who had realised immediately 
that she had been mistaken for somebody else, had also felt by some incomprehensible 
chill foreboding that her position was precarious. There was not a drop of coward 
blood in her veins, but some dim sense of danger warned her to be alert and 
careful, for by her own recklessness she had placed herself in a position which 
was at least singular and perhaps menacing. She experienced no terror or 
bewilderment : the sense of danger even gave her an accession of that still, high- 
strung self-command and penetrative clearness of brain which are alone possessed 
by the absolutely fearless. 

Standing with her hand on the back of a chair, she said simply, “ Yes, I am 
too early, but I thought it better to be on the safe side.” 

As she completed the sentence her eyes fell on an ordinary nickel-plated clock 
on the mantel, which showed the hour to be a quarter before five. The person 
for whom she was mistaken was, then, due at half-past five. She must manage to 
quit the house before that time, or be more uncomfortably placed than she liked 
to contemplate. 
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Her companion, still standing and still eyeing her, moved backward a few steps, 
then called through an open doorway into a room beyond,—“ Martha, she’s come.” 
**T know it: Deacon’s just told me,” answered a female voice. . “I’ll be there 
directly.” 

There was a sound of heavy footsteps creaking over loose boards and a rattling 
of tin. Through the open doorway Joan could catch an oblique glimpse of a table, 
covered with a quantity of small tools and mechanical appliances, which looked 
like the work-table of a clock or watch-maker. At one side of it, standing on 
some tin cans and wide-mouthed glass jars, was a travelling bag of- dark alligator 
skin. Her glance was on this when the young man said, with an air of polite 
indifference, ‘Sit down. You don’t want to tire yourself. Martha and Deacon will 
be here in a minute.”—Then, as she obeyed,—“ How is Alexander ?” 

“He’s very well,” answered Joan. “He looks quite himself.” 

Her breath rose in a little quick gasp of relief, and then was caught again as 
two people entered from the room beyond. ‘These were the man who had opened 
the door for her, and who she surmised was the Deacon just referred to, and the 
woman she had seen in the garden. ‘They entered silently, without greetings, and, 
standing behind the chair into which the younger man had thrown himself, 
proceeded to eye Joan with an open scrutiny of singular earnestness and fixity. It 
was the woman who said at length, slowly, without envy or admiration, and as 
though stating a deleterious fact, “She’s pretty.” 

“Yes,” said the younger man, with discontented emphasis: “ she is pretty.” 

“ Alexander said something about that,” said the man designated as Deacon. 

“It’s such an unfortunate defect in Alexander that he seems to be unable to 
see force and capabilities in women unless they happen to be good-looking. It’s 
his one defect,” said the younger man, speaking with languid bitterness. 

“You are well dressed too,” said Deacon, now addressing Joan—“ too well 
dressed. Did not Alexander tell you that it was necessary of all things to be 
inconspicuous ? ” 

“Ves,” assented Joan; “but I thought I was.” 

The younger man clicked his tongue against his palate with an impatient sound, 
and rapped irritably on the table with the handle of a pen. 

“But if I’m not,” said Joan, with unshaken composure, “I’ve brought a veil 
that I can tie over my head, and so render myself entirely inconspicuous.” 

This seemed to somewhat allay the irritation and uneasiness of the trio. Only 
the younger man murmured, still chafing, “It would have been infinitely better if 
she had been ugly in the beginning.” 

“Of course you understand,” said Deacon, “the full, the extreme importance 
of this mission ?” 

Joan lowered her head in silent assent. 

“You know that Alexander, one of our most brilliant and highly trusted agents, 
has selected you, after months of search through all the branches of our order. 
You know that he has said that you possess nerve, courage, inflexible resolution, 
and immovable determination. He has said that you are heart and soul with us in 
our great work, that your enthusiasm for those noble reforms we hope to institute 
was white hot.” 

“Tt is,” breathed Joan in a low voice, her eyes on the floor. A strange quietude, 
a sort of still, momentous suspension of motion seemed to pervade the watching 
trio. For a moment they seemed to suppress their breathing. Then the younger 
man said in a hushed voice, “You fully realise the gigantic importance of 
to-night’s work ?” 
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Joan again made an inclination of assent with her head. Her throat felt dry. 

“That it is the culmination of years of endeavour? ‘That where we have failed 
before, we will to-night emblazon our meaning on the face of the world—furrow it 
deep for all posterity to see? That you are the instrument in the hands of fate 
to mould the destiny of unborn thousands? I would have been happy to have 
died afterward if I could have taken your place. But it was not to be. There 
are members of the force that know us all. The risk was too great.” 

“She knows all that,” said the woman, interrupting with abrupt impatience. 
“Now, of course, Alexander gave you full instructions of how he thought you'd 
better go? I suggested a cab—walk to Union Square and take a cab, and just 
drive quietly up there.” 

“ Alexander’s plan was better,” said Deacon,—“ to go by the Elevated Road. A 
lady with a bag in her hand enters the Grand Central Depot from the elevated 
train, loiters up the platform, and sets the bag down on a pile of baggage on one 
side of the platform; then loiters away again as though looking for some one. Give 
yourself from seven to five minutes to get down Fourth Avenue. If you leave the 
depot at eight minutes past six you will have plenty of time. The clockwork is 
set for a quarter past six. By twenty minutes past the work will be done—the 
work will be done!” 

Again the peculiar breathless hush, the strained and expectant silence, fell on 
them. It was broken by the younger man saying in a low voice, “ Yours is a 
great destiny! Your name is Vittoria. Let us hope it is typical of your success 
this evening.” 

Joan murmured a consent with lips that she felt were paling. 

“Would you like to see it?” asked Deacon. “It’s all ready. Take care of a 
concussion, that’s all.. There is not the least danger of explosion by concussion. 
The dynamite is mixed with a small percentage of camphor, and is insensible to 
shock. It explodes by means of a detonating cap composed of mercury fulminate. 
But a blow may put the clock attachment out, so be careful how you carry it.” 

He went into the inner room and returned with the bag Joan had seen on the 
table. It was the largest size usually carried by a lady, and was of a neat and 
modest make. He opened it and looked in. Joan stole a glance at the clock. 
It was now a few minutes past five. The woman whom she had supplanted would 
arrive within the next half-hour. The critical nature of her position added a 
crystal clearness of perception to her strained senses, and strung every nerve to 
tingling alertness. 

As she made a forward movement to look at the bag, the woman, who had 
been leaning against a corner of the table, said suddenly, “ You don’t look at all 
like an Italian.” 

This remark, delivered with a note of discontent, was of so unexpected and 
disturbing a nature that Joan, for the first time, became flurried. 

“[—I—always thought I did,” she stammered. 

Deacon, who had been bending over the bag, turned and looked at her with 
an expression of arrested attention and apprehensive query. The younger man, 
again drumming impatiently with his pen handle, ejaculated wearily, “ Oh, never 
mind, never mind. What does it matter whether she looks foreign or not, it she 
feels and understands? But I wish to Heaven,” he said moodily, staring at the 
young girl, “Alexander would not always select his emissaries from such young 
women, who look, who look——” He broke off impatiently, turned away his head 
with a sharp, annoyed movement, and renewed his tapping with the pen handle. 

“If I am to be there before a quarter past six,” said Joan, speaking calmly in 
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her desperation, “I think I had better get ready. I will render myself as 
inconspicuous as possible by tying a veil over my head. “ But,” she said, looking 
questioningly about the room, “I want a looking-glass.” 

This simple request caused the seated man to throw back his head and burst 
into harsh, unpleasant laughter. The woman, with a gesture to Joan, crossed the 
room, opened the door, and indicating a flight of stairs in the dreary perspective 
of the hall, said, “At the top you'll find a room where there is a glass. 
Go up.” 

Joan ascended, almost groping her way in the dim light, pushed open a door at 
the top of the flight, and found herself in a miserable bedroom. ‘There was nothing 
in this sordid and impoverished apartment but a narrow iron bedstead, a chair, a 
table, and a washstand over which hung a cracked looking-glass. Opposite the 
door there was a window with one shutter closed. 

To noiselessly unclasp this and look out was Joan’s first action. The dusk had 
already fallen, dark and heavy, and lights were yellowing the windows of houses 
in the rear. ‘The evening was still and bitter cold. In the dismal garden below, 
through the limbs of the denuded trees, Joan could see the high brick walls with 
their glass-strewn copings. 

There was not an inhabited building which commanded the garden, as isolated 
in its unviewed privacy as the grounds of a lonely country cottage. The vacant 
houses on either side gazed at it with their boarded windows, looking in their blank 
darkness like the sightless eyes of the blind. On the lot directly back of it stood 
the blackened scaffolding of a half-burnt house, a skeleton silhouette against the 
faint grey sky. On the wall below the window a rude ladder was nailed, offering 
a hasty mode of exit to the dwellers in this gruesome tenement. For Joan this 
was useless. Should escape from the house be possible, the lofty brick walls which 
surrounded the garden offered insurmountable obstacles to her safe and expeditious 
flight. 

A glance at her watch showed her that the time had come when she must act 
promptly, and without wasting the valuable moments in reflection. The perils 
incident upon her freakish action were closing in upon her. It was now nearly 
ten minutes past five. Within the next twenty minutes her imposture would be 
discovered, and what the consequences of this would be she hardly dared to 
contemplate. 

Tying her veil over her head, she stole to the stairs, and was nearly half way 
down when the voices of the three associates conversing in the unrestricted tones 
of perfect confidence, fell on her ears. She paused, her fingers on the stair rail, 
to listen. They were discussing the mission upon which she was bound, and the 
sentences that she overheard supplied the missing links in the chain. She had 
been mistaken for an Italian woman named Vittoria, chosen and sent by one of 
the heads of the order. The bag she was to bear to the Grand Central Depot 
was to carry death to hundreds, especially to some unnamed and exalted personage, 
who, together with a party of friends, was to arrive on a special train at the exact 
hour for which the clock of the infernal machine was set. Drawing her veil about 
her face with trembling hands, she rapidly descended the stairs, and entering the 
room, said abruptly, “Come, I must hurry. It is nearly a quarter past five, and I 
want to walk slowly, for if I hurry, carrying that heavy bag, I shall get out of 
breath and may attract attention.” 

“Quite right,” said Deacon, handing her the bag: “take care not to bump it 
against anything. Remember, it will stop the clock.” 

She seized the handle, and murmuring some incoherent words of farewell, moved 
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toward the door. ‘They followed her out to the hall. The two men were pale, but 
the woman’s face, illuminated by the little lamp she held in her hand, retained its 
ruddy colour and hard placidity of expression. As Deacon drew the bolt the 
younger man said, in a low and slightly roughened voice, “Good luck to you. Keep 
perfectly cool. If you give yourself six or eight minutes, it will be enough. Get down 
towards the reservoir, or a block down Fourth Avenue, and you will be perfectly safe.” 

“Remember,” said Deacon, holding the door handle and speaking in a whisper, 
“the third platform. There will be two bags, a valise and a bird-cage. Put it 
on the cage. Everything is O. K., the special exactly on time. There will be no 
hitch this time.” 

“ All right. Let me go. I don’t want to hurry,” she whispered in return, thrust 
her fingers through the crack of the opening door, pulled it wide enough to slide 
through, and heard it snap and the key grate in the lock behind her. 

It was almost dark now, and the air was still and clear with frost. 

Down the length of the street a corner lamp cut into the darkness with its 
semicircle of golden radiance. From the long lines of houses that fronted so 
gloomily on the sidewalk only occasional shafts of light broke in splinters from 
between closely drawn blinds. 

Joan, the bag partly hidden under her long military cape, passed down the 
street with a light and furtive step. Three people, two men and a woman, brushed 
by her before she reached the corner. But, engrossed with the perils of her own 
situation, she did not vouchsafe them a look. Her agony to escape from the house 
of the dynamiters had been so intense that it had crowded all other sensations 
into the background. Now, at liberty, hurrying along the lamplit street with her 
gruesome luggage in her hand, she was faced by the appalling nature of her position 
and the realisation of the necessity for immediate action. 

She might appeal to the police. But this would involve her own arrest, possibly 
some difficulty in proving her own guiltlessness, newspaper notoriety, a scandal, a 
sensation with herself as heroine. ‘That would be her last resource. A thousand 
times better, if possible, to rid herself of her horrible burden without assistance or 
consultation. If she could cross town, gain the North River, and from one of the 
docks on the water front drop the bag into the water, all would be well. She did 
not shrink before the hazard of such an excursion. The greater danger had 
banished all lesser ones from her bold and energetic mind. ‘The main question was 
one of time. She would be able to make West Street and the docks in the next 
half-hour, and the clockwork being set for a quarter past six would have that 
fifteen minutes to offset against possible delays. As for the contents of the bag, 
she knew nothing of its workings or mechanism. Seeing that the street before her 
was deserted, she stopped under a lamp, raised the bag, and leaning her ear against 
it, heard a steady muffled ticking. As she lowered it her heart leaped up and stood 
still, for a hand, light but firm, was laid upon her shoulder. 

She wheeled round with a broken gasp, and was confronted by a woman, who 
stared at her with fierce inquisitiveness. Under the yellow, wavering lamplight she 
appeared to be somewhere between twenty-five and thirty years of age, and was 
handsome in a bold, dramatic style, with a sallow skin, shadowy brown hair, and 
superb luminous eyes with dark circles below them and dark lids. Still keeping 
her hand on Joan’s shoulder, she said hoarsely, with an enunciation that was 
rendered striking by a slight foreign accent,— 

“T’ve caught you! They told me you had gone. How are you and Alexander 
going to account to me for this ?” 

“Ask Alexander, not me,” said Joan boldly. 
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“Ask Alexander !’” repeated the other, in a deep voice shaken by emotion: “I 
will ask Alexander so much and so many times that Alexander will wish both he 
and I were dead. But I ask you too.” 

“JT don’t know anything about it,” said Joan. “It’s Alexander’s affair, not mine.” 

“But it’s my affair too,” cried the other, who seemed to be labouring under 
some powerful excitement, which shook her voice and burned in her fierce eyes : 
“it’s very much my affair. Why did Alexander choose you to supplant me? Why 
did he select some one else for my work? ‘This trust was mine. Alexander gave 
it to me with words and promises too sacred for any ears but his and mine; and 
I come to execute it, and find a stranger in my place, a raw recruit of our order, a 
girl with no experience, entrusted to do my work, the work I have pledged my life to, 
the solemn trust that I alone was supposed to be called for. I'll kill him for this.” 

She put her fingers inside her collar and pulled it out from her neck with an 
angry wrench. She was livid and suffocating with rage and excitement. 

“All this is not my fault,” said Joan, in scared defence, so dazed by this 
sudden vision of throttling passion that, for the moment, she forgot the bag and 
its contents. 

“Would he have been false to his promise to me and to his mission if you 
had not beguiled him? Would he have dared to admit you to our order, to let 
you know its secrets, to tell you the whereabouts of Markewitz, to give you such 
work as this to do, if he had not been swayed by the wiles of the miserable coquetry 
practised by the empty creatures of your kind? Let me see you!” she cried, 
breaking off suddenly ; and making a snatch at Joan’s veil, tore it off, took her by 
by the chin, and turning her face up to the light, gazed at her with lowering 
intentness. 

At the first glance a sort of broken tremulousness passed over her face ; then, 
dropping her hands, she said with passionate scorn: “ You’re only a fool. And it’s 
for a fool like you that he breaks his word and his honour, and treats me in a 
way—in a way .. . Did you coax and cajole him to let you do this work of 
mine?” 

“ No, indeed I did not!” exclaimed Joan. 

“He'll regret it,” cried the other savagely. “I am a Roman. My name is 
Vittoria. I don’t forget, and I can hate like a Roman.” 

* But,” cried Joan, rousing from the sudden lethargy of fright that had, for a 
moment, benumbed her faculties, “the bag—the bag!” 

The woman, glaring at her, did not seem to hear. 

“And for such a soft-faced fool as you! I tell you,” she said, changing her 
tone, “I have no rancour against you. Fools and children are not held responsible 
for the harm they do. But Alexander, so high in our order, so great a figure, a 
man almost knelt to, chosen to sway the destinies of mankind—to choose you, 
that any child could see was unfitted for such a task, and to dupe me! Oh!” she 
uttered the sound through her closed teeth with the fury of a baffled animal. 

“The bag!” cried Joan again. “Do you want us both to be killed? 
The bag!” 

She lifted it up and shook it in the woman’s face. Her fierce dilated eyes fell 
upon it. She started sharply, gave Joan a ‘piercing look, almost terrified in its keen 
intensity, and said, “ You’re right. I was almost forgetting. I don’t know what I 
am doing. The cause first, everything else second. I have fallen almost as low 
as Alexander.” She put her hand to her head as if to try and concentrate her 
thoughts, then gave a little laugh and said, “You seem a better member of the 
order than I. How much time have we?” 
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“She tightened her grasp on Joan's wrist.” 


As if in answer to this question, the single note of the half-hour boomed 
solemnly from a clock-tower near by. 

“Give me the bag,” said Vittoria. Though her chest still heaved like a sea 
after storm, she had evidently power to force her own passion aside. For a 
moment she seemed to meditate in frowning abstraction, then, taking Joan’s arm, 
she said shortly, ‘Come on,” and moved forward at a rapid pace. 

“Where are you going?” asked Joan, as they hastened down the darkling, 
deserted street. 

“Where am I going?” repeated the other, giving her a side glance of sharp 
surprise. “To the Depot, of course.” 

Joan breathed an incoherent monosyllable. 

“We can take the Sixth Avenue Elevated two blocks below here. It will get 
us to Forty-second Street at about six. We can walk over in from five to eight 
minutes, leave the bag, and get a block down Fourth Avenue before the quarter. 
But we must hurry.” 
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She tightened her grasp on Joan’s wrist, and hurried onward with a_ long, 
swinging step. 

And now, for the first time since the beginning of her strange adventure, a 
feeling of terror pervaded Joan. A sense of the futility of resistance, of helplessness, 
stupefied her hitherto alert and lively spirit. 

Her companion, though evidently believing her a new recruit of the dynamiters’ 
band, seemed to have some intuition of this, for she held her arm with an iron 
grasp, and bore the young girl’s limp form onward with the force of her own 
resolute march. 

A block was traversed in silence. At the next crossing they would emerge into 
more populous streets, where the glare of show windows illuminated the pavement 
with a searching light. Already the wayfarers had grown more numerous, and 
through the lamp-pierced darkness, so clear and thin, with its clarifying ingredient 
of frost, they could see the shadowy, flitting figures passing over the crossing at 
the end of the block. 

A last expansion of desperate courage rose in Joan. Suddenly raising her 
voice, which seemed hoarse and hollow, she said, “I don’t want to go with you. 
I don’t want to leave the bag. It is a crime, and I don’t want to be a criminal.” 

The other, tightening her hold on Joan’s arm, said softly, ““So—so—I knew it! 
I saw it in your face at the first glance. Oh, Alexander—fool, fool, fool !” 

“T was the fool,” cried Joan despairingly: ‘‘I was the fool, to ever consent to 
such a thing as this! To be a murderer, so young, so—so ... Oh, what can I 
do to save them?” 

“Go on,” said Vittoria, smiling ; “you amuse me, and I shall take such pleasure 
in telling all this to Alexander, and showing him how true and sound his 
judgment is.” 

“But to kill people who are innocent, who have never done you any harm— 
think of the horror of it! Think of the homes you leave desolate!” 

“In such great causes as ours the individual is nothing. We survey humanity 
in the mass. We benefit it in the mass—with drastic measures, it is true. Come, 
hurry! We are nearly there.” 

“ But, oh, listen, listen!” implored Joan, speaking in a thick, breathless voice, 
and hanging heavily on her companion’s arm. “Don’t go! Don’t do it! Cross 
town with me, and let us throw the bag into the river. Come, we have time. 
Come, think of the crime we are about to commit. Oh, for Heaven’s sake, have 
some humanity in you, and come !” 

They had turned the corner into the brightly-lit thoroughfare. The passers-by 
jostled against them on the pavement. A block farther on they saw the pagoda- 
like roof and winding stairs of the Elevated Station. Vittoria, turning as they 
walked, responded to the impassioned appeal of her companion by fixing upon her 
a glance menacing, icy, and almost hypnotic in its immovable penetration. Keeping 
her awesome eyes upon the young girl’s face, she said in an extremely low, inward 
voice, “My dear young woman, if you raise your voice like that again, or make 
the slightest noise, or attract attention in any way, I will kill you on this street in 
one moment without the slightest hesitation or compunction, and in the quietest 
way in the world.” 

She kept her eyes on Joan for a moment or two, quelling the last spasms of 
her revolt. The young girl, her heart seeming to shrivel in her breast, her face 
whitened to an ashened pallor, shrank away, and, dragged forward by her fiery 
companion, reached the foot of the stairs to the station. 

They ascended rapidly, Vittoria with one hand carrying the bag carefully in 
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front of her, and with the other keeping an unflinching grip on Joan’s wrist, who 
stumbled up behind her. As they ascended, keeping to one side to avoid the 
stream of descending passengers, Joan experienced a sudden, weird sensation of 
unreality, of isolation in the midst of her surroundings. It was as if the fibres of 
communication that made her one with the rest of the world were disrupted. She 
appeared to be moving in a dream, her face upturned, watching the descending 
passengers as they crowded down the stairs with the light of the lamps on their 
down-looking, wearied faces. ‘The feeling of the strong, muscular hand clinched 
about her wrist was even faintly unreal. 

Then, at the top of the stairs, hustled by many passengers, dazed by the 
clashing of the gates, and the guards’ and gatemen’s harsh cries, bewildered by 
the dazzling burst of crude yellow light that flashed in her eyes from head lights 
and lamps backed by reflectors, she felt herself drawn forcibly onward and pressed 
in the crowd against Vittoria’s back. Here, her lips almost against the Italian’s 
ears, she breathed, with all her agonised soul in the words, ‘Oh, turn back, turn 
back! If you value your immortal soul, turn back !” 

They were so closely crowded they could not move. Vittoria, her body 
motionless, turned her head, and let Joan, at a close view, look into the burning 
depths of her tigerish eyes. Her teeth were set, and she too was pale, but she 
said nothing. 

With a surge of the impatient crowd they were almost carried on the train, 
and quickly secured two seats on the right-hand side. Here Vittoria, placing the 
bag carefully between them, and still keeping her hold on Joan, settled herself 
comfortably and looked about her with an appearance of languidly catholic interest. 
The train was densely crowded, and no one noticed them save one or two of the 
passengers standing directly in front of them, hanging limply to the straps. 
These, themselves tired out, regarded with only a passing interest the pallid your 
girl who leaned back against the window-frame with an air of flaccid exhaustion. 

As the train drew out of the Thirty-third Street station, Vittoria leant forward 
and looked at the clock in the Dime Savings Bank. “Seven minutes to six,” she 
said into Joan’s ear: “we have no time to lose.” 

Joan, roused by the remark, started uneasily like a disturbed sleeper. Then, 
her vacantly moving eyes falling on a rent in her skirt, she mechanically bent 
over it to study it closer. Her cheek almost touched the side of the bag, from 
which she again heard issuing the muffled, regular ticking. 

The platform and stairs of the Forty-second Street station were almost deserted. 
Down below, silvery grey, spotted with opaque circles of lamplight, lay the little 
park sleeping in the shining frost, all its bare black trees stretching up their arms, 
etched against the sparklings of the frost, into the still starlight. The street, as 
they hastened down the stairs, looked grey and cold; and each hurrying wayfarer, 
the women with muffs raised to their faces, the men with upturned coat-collars, 
breathed forth a little cloud of smoke. 

It was now six o’clock. In Joan’s dazed brain one thought—the uselessness of 
resistance—had been repeating itself with baleful insistence since she had boarded 
the train. There was no possible escape. In fifteen minutes the hour of Fate 
would be registered. There was not the slightest hope of averting the catastrophe. 
Some pleasant party, now just entering the outskirts of the city, laughing as they 
made ready for their exit from the train, were rushing on to their doom, which 
two women, breathless and pallid, were carrying forward to meet them with the 
stealth and speed of assassins. 

As this thought flashed through Joan’s overwrought brain, a sudden blind rush 
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of fury swept over her—a despairing rage against the Fate that had thus made her 
an instrument of death; and, uttering a smothered, inarticulate cry, she turned, 
and with her one free hand made a grasping lunge across Vittoria’s body for the 
bag. But the other seemed prepared for the attack. With the dexterous lightness 
of an athlete, she sprang back, thrusting the bag behind her. In the suddenness 
of the action one end of the receptacle struck sharply on the stone wall of the 
reservoir, in the shadow of which they had been walking. But in the momentary 
struggle neither noticed this; Joan, under the grip of that iron hand and the 
compelling power of those mesmeric eyes, being only sensible of the cowering 
subsidence of her brief outbreak of revolt. 

They crossed Fifth Avenue in panting silence, and walked rapidly down Forty- 
Second Street toward the great bulk of the Depot. As they approached, both, by 
a common impulse, raised their eyes to the clock tower. The hands marked five 
minutes past six. 

Vittoria quickened her pace a trifle, and cast a sidelong glance at her 
companion. Joan, numb in the horror of her torpid helplessness, seemed again to 
have lost all sense of reality. She felt sick and weak ; and, as they entered the arch 
of the great building, was only hazily conscious of being jostled by the crowd, and 
heard with a dim instinctness that seemed to be tapering off to nothingness, the 
noises of the Depot—the scraping of many feet on the pavement, the crashes of 
falling luggage, the reverberant rolling of trunks, the cries of hack-drivers and 
expressmen, the thick, panting gasps of the engines uneasily backing and advancing, 
all seeming to roll about with a hollow resonance in the airy concave of the vast 
arched roof. 

In the glare of the lights Vittoria, for a moment, seemed to hesitate, spying up 
and down with an air of mildly foolish indecision. Then she moved forward 
quickly, her arm linked in Joan’s, passed two of the long platforms branching out 
like fingers between the rails, and turned down the third. There were some 
baggage men and railway employés about, and a few scattered individuals lounging 
up and down, evidently waiting for the incoming special, now almost due. Midway 
up the length of the platform stood a little pile of hand luggage—two bags, 
a valise, and, surmounting these, a bird-cage. This part of the building was but 
faintly illuminated, and a long reach of the platform was void of occupants. 

Vittoria paused in her loitering walk to bend down and peer at the bird 
fluttering in its gilded cage. Addressing it with some words of appropriate folly, 
she placed her own bag on the corner of the valise beside it. Then, straightening 
herself, she turned to Joan, and saying carelessly “ Let’s go on,” turned and retraced 
her steps down the platform. 

As they advanced, the round face of the clock stared at them with its ghastly 
announcement—ten minutes past six! The people about showed, by a sudden 
accession of movement and expectation in their figures and faces, that the special 
was due. From all parts of the Depot they began to hasten toward the platform 
that the two women were leaving. 

A feeling almost of insensibility had now crept over Joan. She felt frozen, and 
was speechless. Forced onward by the resolutely propelling arm of Vittoria, she 
seemed to be flitting with dreamlike ease over the boarding and cement, and then 
felt the uneven cobbles under her feet, and the dry, icy air on her face. ‘The one 
gleam of consciouness left to her was the realisation that the hard rhythmic beats 
that struck her arm were the pulsations of Vittoria’s heart, which seemed as if it 
would break its way through her side with its frantic throbbing. 

They crossed the street under the noses of car horses and the wheels of 
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“She was hazily conscious of being jostled by the crowd.” 


carriages, gained the pavement, and then, with one backward look at the clock 
tower, Vittoria, clutching her companion’s arm, broke into a gait that was almost 
arun. ‘This lasted hardly more than half a block, when, trembling and breathless 
they stopped, and clinging to the iron fence of a vacant house, turned and surveyed 
the Depot. 

There was brilliancy and radiance of light about its base, and an endless 
movement and energy of life expressed in the tides of humanity that seemed to 
beat around its walls. Lifted above this seething existence, the white-trimmed 
towers stood out sharply against a star-spotted sky of electric blue. In one of 
them the clock turned its impassive face upon the fugitives, the black slender hands 
marking one minute before the quarter-hour. 

Neither of the watchers spoke. ‘Their eyes, glued to the clock, were glassy and 
rigidly staring. ‘The minute hand could not be seen to move, yet rapidly advanced. 
It was only a fraction above the quarter now, there was but a thin knife-edge of 
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light between its point and the figure. Then it closed over this, and the point 
lay level on the first figure of the III. 

With the roar of the city around them, they noted only an awful and breathless 
silence. ‘They seemed to be standing on a pinnacle in space. The hour had 
come. From Vittoria’s lips the breath issued in broken gasps. She held the fence 
with her free hand, and her eyes, fixed upon the clock, were awesome as the eyes 
of a sleep-walker. 

The hand lying upon the figure III moved slowly across it, reluctantly left it. 
The same knife-edge of light broke out between the descending point and the last 
figure of the III. ‘The quarter-hour was marked ; had passed. ‘The white trimmed 
tower stood tranquilly against the background of star-spotted sky. 

The hand descended with lingering deliberation, slowly traversing the space 
between III and IIII. The roar of the city rose louder, suddenly augmented by 
the rattling of numerous hacks which clattered away in every direction from the 
entrance of the Depot. 

The moving hand lay on the figure of IIII when a strange cry, the cry of a 
furious wild animal, broke from Vittoria. For the first time in that grim com- 
panionship she dropped Joan’s arm, and with her hands fallen clenched by her 
sides, turned her white face up to the stars. In that pale light it looked like the 
face of some savage goddess of the blood-red past, deprived of her human tribute. 
Staring up, she cried, through her closed teeth, “ Failed! Failed! Failed! On the 
threshold of success, in the very moment of victory, and after years of endeavour 
and a lifetime of hope! Failed!” 

In the turbulence of her passion she had completely forgotten Joan, who stood 
stupefied, gazing at this face graven in lines of horror and despair. ‘The awfulness 
of it held her captive, and she looked like one of those who, seeing Medusa, 
become stone. 

Then, into the circle of silence which encompassed them, a hack clattering with 
insistent noisiness over the cobbles, broke an abrupt, clamorous entrance. It turned 
a corner, and went jolting and lurching away. The spell was broken. Joan gave 
one stealthy look at her companion, seized her skirt in both hands, and, wheeling 
suddenly, ran—ran as she had never run before—ran as only one could run with 
such a memory at their heels and such a fear to speed their flying feet—ran down 
deserted byways and echoing thoroughfares, onward through the lamplit night to 
safety and home. 

GERALDINE BONNER. 




















PECULIARITIES OF BRITISH ARMY 
DRESS. 


I would be an intrepid prophet who would say that 
twenty years hence most of the distinctive features 
now existing in the dress of the British Army will 
not have disappeared, and that many of the thousand- 
and-one characteristic details will not have passed 
into the forgotten. Sentiment, at present, rules 
largely in some of these things, but the authorities 
are becoming year by year more utilitarian and less 
emotional, and perhaps the day is not far from us 
when some of the peculiarities of military costume 





will have lost their deep significance, through the 

ruthless sweep of officialdom’s cold hand.  Official- 
.~ dom works many of its wonders mysteriously and 

unaccountably. If the spirit moves it, this occult 
power does some strange things. If, for instance, it determined that grey, blue, 
or khaki was the proper colour for the Army as a whole, the glorious traditions of 
the red coat would not weigh with it a jot. Many famous clothing distinctions 
were swept away in 1881, when the old regimental facings were abolished, and 
white facings for English, yellow for Scottish, green for Irish, and blue for royal, 
regiments were chosen. 

Already several important changes in officers’ uniforms and horse furniture have 
been approved. Saddlecloths will be discontinued, also the bearskin flounce, except 
in the Brigade of Guards. Even the faithful Highlanders are beginning to see that 
reform in Army dress is inevitable. Quite recently, in a service journal, an officer— 
judging from the tone of his communication—calmly expressed the opinion that 
sooner or later the feather bonnet will have to go, although he added, truly enough, 
that sentiment in the North will fight hard against its abolition. Another officer 
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boldly stated that the bonnet, while the most handsome and picturesque headdress 
in the British Army, is the most impractical and one of the most expensive. 

For many years the bearskin of the Guards and the bonnet and kilt of the 
Highlander have had for many reformers as great a fascination as the bull’s-eye offers 
to the crack shot at Bisley. Punch has frequently had playful hits at the famous 
headdress of our corps d’édite of infantry, and the Prince Consort himself, who took 
a great interest in military uniforms, made efforts to improve it. In one drawing 
Punch represented the “new Albert bonnet for the Guards,” while in another he 
showed the “ British Grenadier as improved by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
decidedly calculated to frighten the Russians.” (The “ Albert bonnet” is preserved 
in the library at Windsor Castle.) One of the most effective of the numerous 
military drawings by Leech, ridiculing the soldiers’ uniform of his time, depicts 
members of the Guards, in the dead of winter, using their bearskins as muffs for 
both hands and feet. The bearskin is an expensive article, its cost being about £ 10. 

As to the Highland dress, it has repeatedly caused the anger of opponents to 
rise. From the historic effort to suppress it after the ’45 (the Act for the ‘ Abolition 
and Prescription of the Highland Dress” was passed in 1747, and repealed in 
1782, not before the Scottish nation had clearly shown that they would have none 
of it, and a Gaelic bard had poured forth his wrath in a poem called “ The 
Anathema of the Breeks)” down to our own day, men of iconoclastic tendencies 
have set themselves to damage and destroy the garb of old Gaul. It is not many 
years since officials at the War Office proposed the abolition of the kilt as the 
uniform of Highland regiments ; while very recently certain zealots have sought to 
gather in that stray lamb, the old 79th, shear it of its kilt, put it into breeches, 
and make it a battalion of the Scots Guards. 

At the time of writing, the British military world is disturbed by the report that 
the entire Army, with the exception of the Household troops, is to wear a white 
helmet of mushroom pattern, and the headdress is being experimentally tested by 
the 1st Manchester Regiment at Aldershot. If a universal pattern really does come 
into operation, a number of dress peculiarities must vanish at a blow. ‘The chako 
of the old 71st, the bonnet of the Highland corps, the busby of the Fusiliers, the 
bearskin of the Greys, the varied headdress of the Rifle regiments—these will be 
amongst the cherished relics of the past. It is surely safe to assume that, even if 
a universal pattern is adopted, the regiments which have won some specially dis- 
tinctive badge will be allowed to continue to wear it: such, for instance, as the 
red hackle of the Black Watch, the red puggaree of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry, the red-and-white plume of the Northumberland Fusiliers, and the two 
helmet badges—“ Brass before and brass behind ”—of the Gloucestershire Regiment, 
although it is not long since an unsuccessful attempt was made to take away one 
of the last named. 

When schemes for reforming Army dress are so much to the front, it is of 
uncommon interest to call to mind some of the leading idiosyncrasies of our military 
uniforms, and the circumstances to which so many owe their origin. Not every 
peculiarity has a stirring or romantic history—some are due to mere freaks—but 
the best known are reminiscent either of valour on the battlefield or of some 
important transition period in Army costume—for example, the bearskin of the 
Greys and the “flash” of the Welsh Fusiliers. 

In the course of time many little individualities of dress which have had a 
deep significance have disappeared. A couple of instances representing cavalry 
and infantry may be given. For many years the 8th Hussars were known as the 
“Cross-belt Dragoons,” because they wore their buff sword-belts over the right 
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shoulder, instead of round the waist, as was the manner of other regiments of 
dragoons. ‘This custom, according to tradition, arose in 1710 at the battle of 
Saragossa, where the 8th behaved very gallantly, and where they are said to have 
totally destroyed a corps of Spanish cavalry, and to have taken possession of the 
Spaniards’ belts. As an honorary distinction the 8th were afterward allowed to 
wear the belts as described. At one time a “splash,” or dent, was worn on the 
buttons of the Wiltshire Regiment—a peculiarity which is understood to have been 
commemorative of the circumstance that once, in battle, the men, having spent 
their ammunition, used their regimental buttons as bullets. 

An uncommon peculiarity marks the extra kettle-drummer possessed alone by 
the 3rd Hussars. ‘The drummer himself wears a sergeant’s uniform and receives 
special pay. But the most singular feature in his dress is a massive wrought silver 
collar, handsomely engraved with military devices, and fitting closely round the 
throat. The origin of this collar is most interesting. In 1778 General Fitzroy, who 
was the colonel, begged George III. to allow the regiment to have an extra 
trumpeter to act as_ kettle-drummer, stating that the 3rd captured their silver 
kettle-drums -in 1691 at the battle of Aghrim, Ireland. Permission was given by 
the King, and since that time a kettle-drummer clothed as a sergeant has been on 
the establishment of the 3rd. Mrs. Fitzroy, the colonel’s wife, presented the collar 
to be worn by the additional drummer, and it is worn to-day. Another version as 
to the kettle-drums, which are also still in use, is that they were taken at the 
battle of Dettingen, in 1743. The Royal Irish Dragoons, disbanded in 1799, and 
revived in 1858 under the present title of the 5th (Royal Irish) Lancers, also 
enjoyed the privilege of an additional trumpeter. 

The names of three of our most famous regiments are due to peculiarities of 
clothing. ‘These corps are the Blues, the Buffs, and the Black Watch. Raised 
by Charles II. just after the Restoration, the Royal Horse Guards were then dressed 
in blue, and ever since that time they have worn a uniform of that colour. The 
regiment was originally known as the “Oxford Blues,” and afterwards as the 
“Blue Guards.” The “Oxford” was taken from the family of that name, the head 
of which was the colonel of the regiment in 1661. Considerably more than two 
centuries ago—in 1665—the old 3rd Foot was on the regular establishment of the 
army, and even then was called The Buffs, from being the first -regiment whose 
accoutrements were made of buffalo leather, after the manner of chamois. The 
waistcoat, breeches and facings of the coat were afterwards directed to be made 
of a corresponding colour. When other regiments assumed this part of their 
appointments the 3rd acquired the name of the Old Buffs. A hundred years ago 
the uniform was red, with buff facings, buff waistcoats and breeches; to-day the 
only remains of the buff are the facings which adorn the: scarlet uniform. At that 
period the 31st Regiment, now the ist Battalion East Surrey Regiment, had the 
same uniform as the Buffs, and was commonly called the Young Buffs. There is 
a story that at Dettingen George II., mistaking the 31st for the 3rd, exclaimed, 
“Well done, Old Buffs!” But the commanding officer correctingly replied, “ We 
are not the Buffs, sire: we are the 31st.” ‘Well done, Young Buffs, then!” 
observed his Majesty, promptly and affably. To-day the 31st wear a scarlet uniform 
with white facings. The celebrated name “ Black Watch” comes from the colour 
of the regimental tartan, and is a very old one. Although it was not until 1751 
that the first Highland regiment was embodied, still in 1729 half a dozen companies 
of Highlanders were raised and armed for service in theit own country and 
neighbourhood. ‘The men continued to wear their clan costume of black, blue and 
green tartan, and in allusion to this sombre attire were denominated the “ Black 
VoL. XI. -No. 48. 34 
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Watch,” the scarlet-coated regular troops being known as the “red soldiers.” There 
is a curious little circumstance connecting the Buffs and the Black Watch. Though 
the buff colour is now rarely used in the Army, yet the drill and mess-jacket of 
the Black Watch is lined with buff silk. ‘The znd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s Bays) 
have buff facings, and the collars and busby-bag of the 13th Hussars are the 
same colour. 

The Somersetshire Light Infantry are as rich in dress peculiarities as any 
regiment in the Army. ‘This is the only regiment in the service the sergeants of 
which have the distinction of wearing the sash over the same shoulder as the 
officers—the left. This privilege dates back from the battle of Culloden, in 1746. 
After that engagement the Duke of Cumberland, in recognition of the good conduct 
of the old 13th in the fight, directed that the sash should be worn by the officers 
and sergeants with the knot tied on the right side—a distinction which was confined 
to this corps. The black worm in the lace is said by tradition to have been 
granted to the regiment in conjunction with the right to wear the sash as described. 
The officers wear in mess-dress a waistcoat of cavalry pattern, instead of the 
universal infantry pattern, ‘This privilege was granted in commemoration of the 
services of the regiment, as cava/ry, in the Earl of Peterborough’s campaign in 
Spain, in 1707. ‘This alteration in the character of a corps is without parallel in 
the history of the British Army. The Earl was greatly in want of cavalry for his 
expedition to Valencia. He had managed to procure some eight hundred horses, 
but of these two hundred were given to the 1st Royal Dragoons. With the rest 
the Earl determined to form a corps of cavalry, and he selected the 13th Foot, 
and resolved that they should become a regiment of dragoons. It was not, however, 
until all- the preparations for the change had been made that the regiment was 
acquainted with his lordship’s intention. Having held a review at Oropeso, he 
complimented the 13th, and said he wished he had some good horses and 
accoutrements, so that he might learn whether under such altered circumstances 
they would maintain their high reputation. It was not until the commissions, 
already prepared, were given to the officers that it was seen that the! Earl was in 
earnest. Looking towards the edge of the hill, they saw eight bodies of horse 
drawn up separately, and found that the animals were already accoutred. Amongst 
them were three good ones for each of the captains, two for each lieutenant, and 
one for each cornet ‘The field officers were allowed to choose their troops, the 
captains drawing lots. ‘The regiment immediately afterwards mounted and marched 
to the appointed quarters. ‘This unique corps proved most useful, and acquitted 
itself with much distinction on several occasions, 

The 11th (Prince Albert’s Own) Hussars are also specially fortunate in the 
matter of peculiarities of dress. Their crimson overalls have gained for them the 
nickname of “The Cherubim.” ‘This colour for the garments of the nether limbs 
was first worn in 1840, when the r1th furnished escorts to conduct the Prince 
Consort from Dover to Canterbury on his arrival in England to marry the Queen. 
At that time the regiment wore scarlet coatees with buff facings, but those garments 
were superseded by a blue-and-gold hussar dress. The uniform now is blue, in 
common with the other twelve regiments of hussars. The full-dress sword of the 
11th is of special pattern, a circumstance which has a unique and very interesting 
origin. In 1825, when the regiment was at Bhurtpore, volunteers were called for 
from the mounted branch to form a storming party, and three officers and ninety 
non-commissioned officers and men joined it. An _ ivory-hilted sword belonging to 
a dead enemy was picked up at Bhurtpore by one of the officers, and this weapon 
has since formed the pattern of the full-dress sword worn by the ofiicers of the 
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regiment. The original sword is still worn by Captain Esmé Harrison, of the 11th, 
Even more interesting than this relic is one which hangs on the wall in the officers’ 
mess—the trumpet which sounded the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 
Apropos to this point it may be mentioned that the ist Life Guards possess the 
trumpet which sounded the charge of the Union Brigade at Waterloo. 

There are two distinct peculiarities in the dress of that fine old corps the 
15th Hussars. One is the Austrian Imperial lace, which the officers have worn for 
more than a century, and which has a romantic origin. In 1794 the 15th, as 1 
pointed out in my article on British military battle-honours, acquitted themselves 
with great gallantry at Villiers-en-Couche, and by a brilliant charge prevented the 
Emperor of Austria from falling a prisoner to the French. In commemoration of 
this achievement his Majesty granted the lace, which is still worn; and awarded 
to each of the eight officers engaged the Order of Maria Teresa. The shabraque 
has a special device of regimental badge and crossed flags in gold and colours, the 
flags commemorating the exceptionally large number of standards captured by the 
regiment in Germany. On July 23rd, 1763, the commanding officer, at a review 
in Hyde Park, presented to the King sixteen stand of colours which the 15:h had 
taken in battle. 

The famous caps which, irrespective of the horses, always single out the Scots 
Greys, originated with the battle of Ramillies. In that action the Greys and the 
Royal Irish Dragoons made prisoners of two battalions of the Regiment of Picardie, 
and cut a third to pieces before it could secure a retreat behind a line of horse 
that were galloping to bring it off. In consequence of this gallant conduct the 
two regiments were distinguished from other cavalry regiments by being allowed to 
wear grenadier caps. ‘The Greys have, therefore, for nearly a couple of centuries— 
Ramillies was fought in 1706—been particularly notable amongst their mounted 
brethren. The Royal Irish Dragoons were disbanded on April 8th, 1799, by an 
order of the King, on account of several privates having been found guilty of 
joining the rebels in Ireland. The grey horses of the Greys, tradition has it, were 
first given by William III., for the services of the regiment in Flanders. 

Stitched to the back of their tunic-collars, the officers and sergeants of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers wear the “ flash,” a black silk bow, which is a relic of the 
old pigtail days in the Army, In Cannon’s “Historical Records of the 23rd 
Regiment,” printed in 1847, there is a plate showing a group containing an officer 
whose back is turned to the spectator, thus affording a good view of the “ flash,” 
as then worn. But half a century before that time it was officially noted that the 
officers of the regiment wore the hair turned up behind. At about that period, 
this method of fastening up the hair with a bow or “flash” was the “ grenadier 
fashion” of wearing it, and doubtless the “flash” in use to-day commemorates 
the old style of hair-dressing in the regiment, which was the last to wear the 
“flash,” the 29th being the last to wear pigtails and powdered hair. At one time 
a regimental custom required all officers of the 29th to wear their swords at mess ; 
but the habit became relaxed, and finally gave place to the existing practice of the 
captain and subaltern of the day thus wearing the weapon, and still giving to the 
29th (1st Worcestershire Regiment) a marked peculiarity in dress. 

For genuine picturesqueness, perhaps nothing can exceed the appearance of a 
Highland battalion in drill order, on a fine summer day, swinging through, say, 
Pheenix Park. ‘The white jacket goes well with the kilt of any Highland regiment 
—better, indeed, than some of the doublets, especially those with yellow facings. 
The yellow and scarlet do not, at times, amalgamate very harmoniously. The 
Guards and the Highland corps are the only regiments which now wear the white 
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jacket, a garment which is a relic of the white waistcoat which was worn under 
the tunic by British soldiers down to the time of William IV. The present white 
jacket is simply the old waistcoat, and is even yet, in the Guards, called a 
waistcoat. The kilts and trews worn by Highland and Scottish regiments have 
each, of course, some distinctive peculiarity, and a glance at a tartan is as easy 
a method of discovering the wearer’s regiment as that of identifying a Guardsman 
by his buttons. 

The tartan of the Cameron Highlanders is of the pattern known as the 
“Cameron Erracht.” In 1794, while the regiment, then newly raised, was 
quartered at Belfast, uniform was first issued to it, the dress closely resembling 
that of the rest of the Highland corps, except that the facings were green. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cameron, at that time the commanding officer, did not adopt the Cameron 
tartan proper as the dress of the regiment, being of opinion that the red, which 
was the prevailing colour in it, would not be suitable to wear with a scarlet tunic. 
Accordingly, he introduced a tartan which his mother had designed. This is 
known as the “Cameron Erracht,” and has been worn by the 79th since it was 
first issued, more than a century ago. Red predominates in the tartan to-day, 
making it about the brightest of any worn in the Army. 

The Seaforth Highlanders have preserved many interesting features in their 
uniform. When the 1st battalion was raised in 1778 by the Earl of Seaforth, 
it was clothed in full Highland costume —namely, feathered bonnet, with white 
hackle (Grenadier Company and musicians, red; Light Company, green), open 
doublet with yellow facings and false collar, buff waistcoat, Mackenzie kilt, and 
plaid with pocket for pistols, white sporran with six black tassels, red and white 
long hose, and brogues with silver buckles. At first the non-commissioned officers 
were mostly gentlemen of the Mackenzie clan, and their uniforms were heavily 
braided with silver lace. The sergeants’ mess was furnished with silver plate 
similar to that of the officers’ mess, and much of this is still preserved. The 
Duke of York and Albany, in 1828, became the honorary colonel of the regiment, 
upon which the title of “The Duke of York and Albany’s Own Highlanders” was 
bestowed upon the corps, to which the Stewart tartan was then issued. This, 
it may be remarked, is not the “ Royal Stewart,” which can .be worn only by the 
reigning sovereign; but the tartan worn by the ancient princes of Scotland. 
“ Bonnie Prince Charlie” was the last to don it; hence, the tartan is known in 
Scotland as “Prince Charlie’s Sett.” The znd Battalion, raised in 1793, was 
distinguished from the rst, which it generally resembled in dress, by buff facings, 
and subsequently it became known as “The Ross-shire Buffs.” When the two 
battalions were linked in 1881 under the title of The Seaforth Highlanders 
(Ross-shire Buffs, the Duke of Albany’s), the dress and ornaments were assimilated, 
and the Mackenzie tartan was again worn by each battalion, the buff facings of 
the 2nd being discarded for yellow—the old Royal Scottish colour. 

The chaco, which at one time was so common a headdress of the British 
soldier, is still worn by the Highland Light Infantry, and makes the regiment a 
curiously distinctive one. The chaco is of blue cloth, with diced band and green 
tuft. A feather bonnet with scarlet hackle is, however, worn by the bandsmen, 
who, with the pipers, also wear the kilt. Colonels and lieutenant-colonels of the 
Highland Light Infantry have two rows of “thistle” pattern lace round the top of 
the chaco, and majors have one row. The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) also wear 
the chaco, which is rifle-green cloth in their case. This headdress has not the 
old-world look of that worn by the Highland Light Infantry, chiefly because of 
the plume. That of the officers consists of black egret feathers, with black 
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vulture feathers below, whereas the Highland Light Infantry wear the familiar ball 
as a tuft. 

A curious little privilege is accorded to the Royal Marines in the way of dress. 
For many years the non-commissioned officers and men of that distinguished body 
have been allowed, when in mourning, to wear one button of their tunics covered 
with crape. Another distinction which the Marines enjoy is that of wearing civilian 
clothes when on leave. So proud, however, are the men of belonging to that 
corps, which is claimed to be the finest military body in the world, that frequently, 
when on leave, they do not exercise the last-named right, but take their walks 
abroad in their smart and perfect fitting uniforms. 

The drummers of the Leicestershire Regiment enjoy the privilege of wearing, on 
state occasions, tiger-skin aprons, instead of the usual apron of pipe-clayed leather. 
The custom is believed to have originated with the granting of the Royal Tiger 
badge to the regiment, in recognition of its services in India from 1804 to 1823. 

In the delightful “ Memories of Dean Hole” a story is told in a footnote 
which deserved a more prominent place. One day a gentleman entered the studio 
of the late Sir John Millais, and seeing the artist’s famous picture of the “ Black 
Brunswicker,” asked, ‘‘ What uniform is that?” Millais, who had been at great 
trouble and expense to procure the exact costume, replied, “The Black Brunswicker.” 
“Oh, indeed,” observed the visitor: “I knew it was one of the Volunteers, but 
I wasn’t sure which regiment” ‘This ignorance of the most elementary dress 
peculiarities in the Army is shared to-day by a very large number of people who 
are not necessarily without interest in military matters. It is easy enough to tell 
the uniform of a Volunteer from that of a Regular—as easy as it is to identify 
any particular Guardsman; and yet how numerous are instances of information 
kindly but wrongly given by spectators to spectators at reviews or other military 
gatherings! The Guards are being constantly confused with each other, although 
there are distinct dress peculiarities in the case of each regiment. Irrespective of 
the badges, the plumes and buttons enable the Guards to be recognised readily. 
The Grenadiers wear a white plume on the left side of the bearskin ; the Coldstream 
Guards a red one on the right side; the Scots Guards do not wear a plume. 
Again, the buttons of the Grenadiers are worn at equal distances apart, the 
Coldstream by pairs, and the Scots by threes. It is interesting to note that the 
infantry companies of the Honourable Artillery Company of London converted 
themselves into Grenadiers by the simple process of copying the uniform, etc., of 
the Grenadier Guards—on what special ground is not quite apparent ; but grenadiers 
they are, and present a very noble appearance on parade. 

The cap worn by Fusilier regiments closely resembles the Guards’ headdress, 
but it is neither so imposing nor expensive. The difference is more marked in 
the case of the men than it is with the officers of the Guards and Fusilier 
regiments. The regulation cap for the Guards’ officer is of black bearskin, eight 
inches high; that for the Fusilier is of black racoon skin, nine inches high in 
front. The caps of the men in the Guards are magnificent and liberal enough, 
but those of the rank-and-file in Fusilier corps are mean and skimpy. As to the 
origin of the Fusilier cap, one military authority says that the Royal Fusiliers (City 
of London regiment) were raised as an ordnance regiment to protect the Artillery, 
and were permitted, as a distinction, to wear a cap like that of the Grenadiers. 
Grose, in dealing with the Royal Fusiliers, stated that as a Fusilier regiment the 
men wore caps similar to those of the Grenadiers, though somewhat shorter. In 
all other respects they were dressed and appointed as the soldiers of other battalions. 
The partiality for cap regiments, added this historian, was said to have been 
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caused by the celebrity of the British Grenadiers, who were easily distinguished by 
their caps. While on the subject of fur caps it may be added that the regulation 
headdress of the officers of the Scots Greys is of black bearskin, ten inches high ; 
the busby for officers of hussars is of black sable, with an outside measurement, 
in height, of six-and-a-quarter inches in front and seven-and-three-quarters at the 
back, the cap being half an inch smaller round the top than the bottom. The 
busby of the Royal Horse Artillery officers is of black sable skin, six-and-a-quarter 
inches high in front, seven-and-three-quarters at the back, and half an inch smaller 
round the top than the bottom. ‘The officers’ busbies in the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps and the Royal Irish Rifles are of black Persian lambskin. The helmet 
which was worn by the officers of the Rifle Brigade was at the desire of the Duke 
of Connaught, Colonel-in-Chief, superseded by an Astrachan busby—a_ headdress 
which was made familiar to many by one of the photographs of the late Prince 
Henry of Battenburg, taken just before he left for Ashanti, and in the uniform of 
an officer of the Brigade. 

The farriers of the Life Guards form a specially interesting link with the Army 
of the past, and are unique even amongst the members of the unique body to 
which they belong. Instead of the scarlet tunic and white plume of their comrades 
the farriers wear black tunics and black plumes, and carry a fearful weapon like a 
butcher’s pole-axe. So recently as 1872, the Hon. J. W. Fortescue has pointed 
out, there passed away the ancient institution of the “churns,” carried by farriers. 
“The name,” he observed, “transports us to the days when farriers alone of 
cavalrymen were dressed in blue, and were armed with axes.” The link, however, 
is still preserved by the farriers of the Guards. A survival of the old days also 
are the state trumpeters of the Household Cavalry. The uniform they wear on 
state occasions now is almost identical with that which was used at least a century 
and a half ago. The principal difference is in the headdress, the cocked hat having 
been replaced by the velvet jockey cap. The gorgeous outfit of the existing state 
trumpeters costs something like £120. 


? 


- An analysis of the uniforms and facings of British regiments is extremely 
interesting. Of the 31 regiments of cavalry, 19 have blue and 12 have red uniforms ; 
7 have blue facings, 4 have scarlet, 1 has buff, 2 have white, 2 have yellow, 1 has 
black and 1 dark green. Taking the Army as a whole, white is the principal 
colour for facings, 39 regiments wearing it. Blue facings are worn by 35 regiments, 
scarlet by 8, yellow by 8, buff by 2, black by 2, green by 1, dark green by 3. 
Departmental corps facings are of blue, black, and maroon velvet. Varied as the 
colours of existing facings are, they are by no means so numerous as Army Lists of 
days gone by show. Nearly thirty years ago the recognised colours of facings were 
yellow—which was the chief colour, being worn by about one-third of the Army 
—black, white, blue, red, buff, sky-blue and purple. At another time, when matters 
concerning dress were even more chaotic, the colours included black, sky-blue, 
French grey, grey, sea-green, tawny, popinjay green, purple, crimson, philomel 
yellow, greyish white, and orange. It will be seen from this that in quite recent 
years some extraordinary colours have been abolished in the Army. In some cases 
the colours had their own particular significance; in others their origin was . due 
to commonplace and unromantic circumstances. At the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, admirable relics of military uniforms worn during the present 
century are to be seen. ‘The collection is a good one, and forms one of the most 
instructive and attractive features in that fascinating exhibition. 

There are not a few peculiarities which are seen only on certain occasions. 
One of the best known of these is the wearing of roses in the caps by officers 
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and men of the regiments which distinguished themselves so greatly at the battle 
of Minden. The Northumberland Fusiliers, in addition to having the privilege of 
being the only British Fusilier regiment wearing a red-and-white hackle feather on 
the cap, wear roses in their caps on St. George’s day. The Northumberland 
Fusiliers, as the Chaplain-General pointed out not long ago, are the only English 
regiment observing the name-day of their patron-saint, although these celebrations 
are religiously kept by Scotch, Irish and Welsh corps. 

In spite of what the hand of the reformer has done, there remain to-day 
a perfect host of dress peculiarities in the Army. It would be impossible in the 
space at my disposal here to enumerate them all, and if it were feasible the list 
would not, except to a very small number of people, have any special charm. A 
few of the principal distinctions may, however, be noted. The 1st and 2nd Life 
Guards wear a plume of white horsehair, the plume of the Royal Horse Guards 
being red horsehair. ‘The familiar steel cuirass was worn by the Household Cavalry 
in 1821, at the coronation of George IV., for the first time since the reign of 
James II. The facings in the rst, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 7th Dragoon Guards are 
of velvet; but in the 2nd Dragoon Guards and the 1st, 2nd and 6th Dragoons 
they are of cloth. The seven regiments of Dragoon Guards wear brass helmets, 
but the helmets of two of the three regiments of Dragoons are of white metal, the 
2nd Dragoons (Scots Greys) wearing the bearskin. In review order only the officers 
of the 1oth Hussars are allowed to wear a scarlet shabracque, and a_ bridle, 
breastplate and crupper ornamented with shells. The officers of the 17th Lancers 
differ from their comrades in other Lancer regiments in the trifling matter of spurs. 
Steel spurs are worn by Lancer officers generally, except at levees, and in the 
evening at mess or full-dress, when brass spurs are worn; but steel spurs are worn 
at all times in the 17th, whose cloaks and capes are lined with white, instead of 
scarlet, as in the other Lancer regiments. A blue cloth forage-cap is common to 
the Hussars and Lancer regiments, with the exception of the 11th Hussars, in 
which it is crimson, the 15th Hussars, in which it is scarlet, and the r2th Lancers, 
in which it is scarlet also. A good story is told of the scarlet cap of the 15th, 
and the crimson overalls of the r1th. A civilian asked of a trooper of the 11th 
how they came by trousers of that colour. He replied that once upon a time his 
regiment was in a battle where blood flowed so -freely that the men of the 11th 
were up to the waist in it. ‘Oh, then,” observed the civilian, “your friend 
there,” pointing to a man of the 15th, “must have been overhead in the same 
fight.” Among the Cavalry of the Line the 6th Dragoon Guards and the 16th 
Lancers have very distinct dress peculiarities. The 6th, the well-known Carabiniers, 
alone amongst our Dragoon regiments wear blue uniform, while the 16th is the only 
Lancer regiment clothed in scarlet—hence its sobriquet of the ‘“ Scarlet Lancers.” 

Kamarbands are to be numbered amongst the dress peculiarities of our Army. 
Officers during voyages in hot climates may be permitted to wear at mess a 
kamarband instead of the mess waistcoat; the colour for the staff being red, blue 
for the Artillery, green for the Scottish Rifles and the Royal Irish Rifles, red and 
green for the Rifle Corps, black and green for the Rifle Brigade, blue and white 
for the Army Service Corps, and red for every other regiment, corps, or department. 

A marked peculiarity of the West Kent Regiment is that the facings are of dark 
blue velvet, instead of the universal cloth used by the infantry. These facings were 
given to the soth (now 1st West Kent) when the original black velvet facings in 
which the regiment won their Peninsula honours were superseded by blue. -The 
change from black to blue was made in January 1858, rather more than two years 
after double-breasted tunics were first issued. In the lace on the tunics of eight 
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regiments a black line is introduced at the top and bottom. These regiments are 
the Norfolk, Somersetshire, East Yorkshire, Leicestershire, East Surrey, Loyal North 
Lancashire, York and Lancaster, and Connaught Rangers. Distinct patterns of lace 
are worn by the officers of regiments of different nationalities—the well-known 
“rose” pattern for English and Welsh, “shamrock” for Irish, and “thistle ” for 
Scotch. The Gordon Highlanders are the only Scottish territorial regiment with a 
black stripe at the top and bottom of the gold lace, and the Connaught Rangers 
are the only Irish territorial regiment wearing the same stripe. The Connaught 
Rangers’ mess waistcoat is of special pattern, and the officers of the Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry are allowed to wear shirt collars in undress—a privilege which they 
share with the 7th Hussars. The black worm worn in the lace by the officers of 
the East Yorkshire Regiment and the Loyal North Lancashire Regiment is in 
remembrance of the death of Wolfe. Both corps distinguished themselves at the 
capture of Quebec. 

Some regiments in the past have prided themselves, as regiments pride them- 
selves in these days, on being faultless as to dress. The Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, for instance—the only corps now using the old Irish war-pipes—when 
stationed in Dublin in the years 1852-3-4, were considered great dandies, down 
to the smallest drummer-boy. ‘The first uniform worn by the old 27th—in 1689— 
was grey. The regimental history contains instances of the men taking the red 
coats of James’ troops, whom they had defeated in minor actions, and assuming 
the bright clothing themselves. The Inniskillings in 1690-91 were, like the rest 
of the Army,-.clothed in red. In 1702, when in the West Indies, they wore 
“crocus-coloured stockings,” and this is believed to be the reason for the statement 
that at that time the regiment had “orange” facings. At the battle of the Boyne 
the Inniskillings, in common with the other regiments fighting for King William, 
used green boughs or sprigs in their headdress to distinguish them from James’ 
troops, who wore white bands to enable them to distinguish themselves from their 
enemies. A good deal of most interesting and valuable matter concerning this 
historic regiment’s uniforms and badges has been obtained by Captain C. J. LI. 
Davidson, one of the officers, for the purposes of the records of the 27th, which 
he is compiling. One curious little clothing incident will be included—namely, that 
on Oct. 26th, 1798, when the regiment, which had suffered terribly from disease, 
was inspected, one boy under age, “the orphan of a late drum-major,” was among 
the drummers, and “four little orphans, cloathed as fifers,” were mustered as 
privates. The 17th Lancers also have long been noted for their smartness of 
dress. At one time, when the late Earl Lucan, then Lord Bingham, was lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment, they were known as “ Bingham’s Dandies,” from the well- 
fitting uniforms of all ranks. Lord Bingham himself set a most fashionable example. 

The familiar dark green clothing of our rifle regiments was adopted in 1797, 
when the 5th Battalion of the 6oth Rifles was raised, from the German Jagers. 
The sombre appearance of rifle regiments has earned for them the nickname of 
“The Sweeps.” In earlier years it was customary to call many regiments after 
the colour of their clothing, as well as after their colonels’ names. Thus there 
were the “Green Coats,” the ‘‘ White Coats,” the “ Blacks,” the ‘ Blue Coats,” the 
“Motley Coats,” the “ Red Regiment of Auxiliaries,” the “Yellow Regiment,” the 
“Green Regiment,” and the “Orange Regiment.” In 1746 there were two 
regiments known as the “Green” Howards and the “ Buff” Howards, from their 
facings. The Yorkshire Regiment (late 1gth Foot) are still nicknamed the 
“Green Howards.” 

The white lace with red crowns which is almost universally worn by infantry 
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drummers in the Army is not used by the drummers in the Guards. With them 
the lace is white, with the /fewr-de-dys instead of the crown. ‘This lace has a 
romantic origin, if the best-known account is to be trusted. - The story goes that 
the jleur-de-lys was adopted through the instrumentality of the Prince Regent, who 
vowed that he would cause that emblem, which was borne by the proudest of 
France, to be worn by the lowest ranks of the army which had done so much to 
cripple and destroy her power. Until the year 1866 the 24th Regiment used, for 
half a century, a peculiar drummers’ lace; but this was relinquished and the 
universal pattern adopted. 

With all its faults and peculiarities, the dress of the British soldier to-day 
exercises a fascination over the feminine mind which is unapproached by that of 
any other soldiers’ garments in the world. ‘This is a circumstance known to all, 
but even here the intelligent and observant foreigner gives us kind assistance. It 
is hot long since a Russian paper called the Aasvedchick enlightened the people of 
the Czar’s great empire as to the real character of the British soldier. The 
accomplished scribe drew a wondrous picture of the transformation, in a few days, 
of a starving tramp to a man “with a beaming smile on his lips, with closely cut 
hair and a curl on his left temple, with a small cap without a peak balanced on his 
right ear, his waist squeezed as if in a corset, with tight-fitting trousers, wearing a 
pair of gloves, and carrying the traditional swagger stick.” From this point it was 
an easy stage to the pinnacle of the journalist’s descriptive effort. This was to the 
effect that the “ fine-looking, handsome soldier” in Britain devotes his Sabbath to 
earning money in “an altogether original way ”—that is to say, he lets himself out 
on hire to the clamouring females at the’ barrack-gate, making his choice, like a 
true son of a commercial country, from the highest bidders. ‘‘The average price is 
four shillings for a three or four hour walk, a twopenny cigar, and, according to taste, 
either an ice or a glass of wine thrown in. The cavalry of the Guard (5 ft. 11 in. 
in height) are more expensive, and at the Horse Guards Barracks at Knightsbridge 
there is a most lively competition.” 

No more generous tribute than this could be paid to the glamour of British 
military garments. 


WALTER WoOobD. 
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WILD FLOWERS IN THE LONDON STREETS. 


is only within the last five-and-twenty years that a new trait has been 
forming in the character of the English people—viz., a love of 
flowers. 

On the Continent, flowers have always had a great share of 
attention, and play a prominent 7é/e at every festivity, celebration, 
and anniversary. It may be that we began by imitating 
ly Py Qi our neighbours across the Channel in this respect, and what 
f was introduced as a fashion has stayed among us as a 
permanent custom. The fondness for flowers is like every 
other taste,—it increases when we satisfy it,—and those who have 
once surrounded themselves with these exquisite living ornaments, 
find it afterwards very difficult to live without them. 

But, years ago, it was considered affectation for people to wish 
to see flowers anywhere but in gardens and parks; it was almost 
sacrilege to despoil the flower-beds, and only the favoured of fortune, who owned 
conservatories, allowed themselves the luxury of having flowers in their homes. 
Now they are within the reach of all, and the craving of the townspeople for them 
extends even to the simple blossoms of 
the woods and fields. The sale of wild 
plants and flowers furnishes a_ livelihood 
to many a hapless creature unfitted, by 
nature or adverse circumstances, to gain 
subsistence in any other way. It does not 
require much personal vigour, nor yet 
extraordinary intelligence, to pursue the trade 
of flower-seller, which is most often under- 





taken by aged men, and by women and 
children. They have no technicalities of 
their trade to learn, no hard apprenticeship 
to go through; they gather what they have Violets. 

never tended, and reap a_ harvest they 

have never sown. The botany of the flower-gatherers is simple and comprehen- 
sive. Their classification divides all plant life into two families—those that sell, 
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and those that do not sell. With the second class they have absolutely nothing 
to do, and the first class has no divisions, subdivisions, nor groups. ‘The gatherers 
have only to remember the favourite rearing places of their wares, the time of the 
year when each plant is ready 
for market, and the cheapest 
railway journeys to reach the 
woods and lanes. In the 
great Metropolis we are re- 
minded of the changing 
seasons of the year by the 
contents of the flower baskets, 
which appear in the streets 
as regularly as the months 
themselves come round. 

The year opens badly 
with the wild-flower vendor 





Daffodils. after the brisk trade done in 
holly and mistletoe during 
Christmas week. The beautiful woods and fertile hedges of Essex and Kent 
are barren and bare, the hills of flowery Surrey are still desolate and bleak. The 
icy hand of Winter holds all vegetation in his iron clutch, just slightly relaxing 
hold to allow the brave little snowdrop—called by the French “ pierce-snow ”-— 
to fight its way through the dead leaves. Few wild flowers grow under the dark 
shelter of the pines, but the Galanthus nivalis does not disdain to raise, its 
erect, bladed stalk from the earth, softened by the needles shed by the firs. 
The snowdrops have been so vigorously uprooted in the environs of London, that 
the gatherers have to travel farther and farther away to find them. I know one 
intrepid old man who journeyed during the month of February twice a week 
into Norfolk to gather them. He picked the flowers all day, and sat up all 
night tying them into bunches, of which he made 
about five hundred, and sold them wholesale and 
retail within two days. 

The snowdrop is a sturdy fellow, and does not 
perish quickly in captivity like most of his wild 
brethren. There is a pretty legend told of the origin 
of this flower. After the expulsion of our first parents 
from Paradise, where perpetual summer reigned, Eve 
was bitterly sorrowing on beholding the first fall of 
snow, believing in her despair that the leaves and 
flowers had departed for ever, when an angel appeared 
to comfort her. He promised the return of verdure 
with the spring, and as an earnest of his promise, 
took up a handful of snow, which, on being scattered 
over the ground again, rose up as white snowdrops. 

There is another slack time for the vendor before 
the violet season in March, or towards the end of Anabe: 
February in a mild winter. The violet has a wide 





range of habitation: it grows wild in all parts of England and Central Europe. 
Humboldt found it in the valley of the Amazon, as well as at the foot of the 
Alps, but it dces not flourish in Scotland, nor in the “ poor distressful counthry.” 
At a time of great turmoil and disturbance, when the air was thick with 
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conspiracy and heavy with plots, this flower was brought into great 


The mighty Corsican had retired to his 
kingdom of Elba, after abdicating the 
throne of France. A Bourbon king held 
sway the land, the partisans of 
Napoleon were harassed by a strict sur- 
veillance, and sought a sign whereby they 
could identify their sympathisers without 
awakening suspicion. They chose the 
violet, as emblematic of the return of bright 
days, of hope, and of hidden love. When 
the violets blossomed, the thunderbolt of 
war was launched, for Napoleon landed 
at Cannes on March 1st, and the violet 
wearers rallied round their great captain. 
During the brief splendour of the 
Hundred Days’ reign, the purple flowerets 
were raised to the highest eminence at the 
’ Tuileries and in all parts of France, while 
the Emperor affectionately styled 
by his followers, “ Pére la Violette.” 
Poorly clad creatures start at dawn 
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Plantes, Gathered by John Gerarde, Master of Chirur, 
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prominence. 





Polyanthus 


from the London termini to scour the 
distant woods in search of 
them; and 
vilets ! ” 


* vilets, 
are thrust 
one’s nose by 
females as early 


sweet 
under 

unsavoury 
as half-past 


eight in the morning, 
round Charing Cross and 


the Strand. 

The chickweed sellers 
make their rounds regularly 
during the whole year, for 
this pretty little creeping 
plant is found in sheltered 
places all through the 
winter. It springs up in all 
waste patches, and is not 
particular to any kind of 
soil, but has a propensity 
for disused flower-pots and 
neglected window-boxes— 
in fact, it is everywhere. 

It is beloved by birds, 
and is an essential vege- 
table to the good health of 
every caged songster. In 
an ancient volume, of date 
1597, entitled ‘ Herball, 
. or Generall Historie of 
writen @ propos of 
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chickweed : “ Little birdes in cages (especially linets) are refreshed with it when 
they loathe their meate.” ‘There is a spurious 
chickweed, termed by Gerarde “ bastard chick- 
weede,” which tries to palm itself off on the 
unwary as the genuine article. It has tiny red 
—instead of white—blossoms; but, hoping to 
be gathered, it encloses its colours behind the 
green sepals, and it is death to the hungry 
bird that pecks the succulent buds. Canaries 
beware! I publicly disclose the fraud, and 
hope to save the life of many a guileless, 
trusting bird, by warning them to search for 
the red danger signal, and to thrust out the 
poisonous plant from the bars of their cages, 
Talking of birds brings me to groundsel, a 
valuable article of sale, and which finds regular 
customers in the streets of London. It belongs 
to the vast family of ragworts, whose species 
number—like Lord Cardigan’s Light Brigade — 
A typical watercress seller. a noble “ six hundred !” 

Groundsel vendors 
are generally very decrepid old men, or inveterate drunkards, 
who shamble their rounds in ragged boots and tattered 
garments, with a shattered wicker basket slung over their 
backs by a much knotted piece of string. As a medicinal 
herb the groundsel has a certain value, and a refreshing | 
wash for heated skins is made from the leaves. It has 
a charm in its nice Latin name, too, Senecio vulgaris ; 
and there is much elegance in the flow of line taken 
by the plant, also great beauty in the outline of the 
serrated leaf. 

From the plants good for the health of birds, our 
thoughts naturally turn to the plant that is wholesome for 
man. ‘The traffic in watercress is mostly undertaken by 
women of a slovenly, unkempt type, and of that age com- 
monly termed “certain.” From early morn to dewy eve 
the shrill nasal cry of ‘“ Water-creesy, fine, fresh water 
!” resounds through the streets and alleys of the 





cre-e-esy ! 
Metropolis. 

In a treatise on the blood-purifying properties of plants 
and green vegetables, the celebrated Dr. Chalmers warmly 
praised the watercress. He stated that a goodly amount 
taken during the spring warded off countless illnesses, 
prevented disease from taking a firm hold, and so kept 
death at bay. ‘The watercress gatherer is the saviour 
of her country!” he once declared. It is largely cultivated 
for the market. There are extensive grounds on the 
banks of the New River in Hertfordshire, where successive 
rows of broad shallow ditches are covered with the creep- Lily of the Valley. 
ing plant; but it still grows wild in abundance in 
outlying hamlets of our provincial towns. In order that any of my readers can 
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recognise it in its natural state, I quote a description thereof from my old friend 
Gerarde :— 


“Water cress hath many fat and weake hollowe braunches, taking holde and rooting 
in sundrie places as it creepeth; by means whereof the plant spreadeth over a great 
compasse of ground. The upper face of the whole plante is of a browne colour, and 
greene under the leaves, which is a perfect marke to know the Phisicall kinde from the 
others. The white flowers growe in spokie roundels. The roote is nothing else but as 
it were a thrum or bundell of threedes. 
It doth growe in running brookes of 
most cleere fountaines and gravelie 
springs, where the best for phisick do 
use to growe. Water-cresse being boiled 
in wine or milke and drunk for certaine 
daies together, is very good against the 
scurvie.” 


In the matter of flowers again, 
the delicate white anemone is one of 
the early spring wild flowers. It is 
also called ‘ wind-flower,” because, as 
Pliny informs us, it never opens itself 
but when the wind blows. Personal 
observation leads us to quite a con- 
trary conclusion. It is found about 
the environs of London, and grows 
in profusion in the woods of Essex, 
Surrey, and Bedfordshire. Unlike the 
hardy snowdrop, it is very fragile, and 
quickly withers when gathered, so 
that it is only procured by those 
vendors who have a regular clienteéle 
to whom they can dispose of it 
early in the day. A big rich purple 
anemone, and a. deep red kind, grow 
wild in the fields of the south of 
France and Italy, and are now culti- 
vated in our gardens. 

In April and May, “when the 
cuckoo doth begin to sing her pleasant 
notes without stammering,” blossoms 

Poppies. the widely spread family of the 

Primulacez, which inhabits chiefly 

the northern hemisphere, especially high mountains, and often at very great 

elevations. The principal wild branches of the family are primroses and cowslips. 

Woods, fields, and hedges all over our fertile isle, are covered with the sulphur- 
yellow petalless flowers. 

With all the wonderful results of modern school-boards and evening classes, “a 
primrose by the river’s brim” is a great deal more than a simple yellow primrose ; 
it is a perennial acaulescent herb, of the class dicotyledon, division corolliflore, 
stamens petandrous, and so on, ad tnfinituin. The favourite flower of a great 
statesman, the lowly herb has attained pre-eminence as the badge of Conservatism. 
It was esteemed in the middle ages for its medicinal properties. A decoction 
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formed of the roots, and sniffed up the nose with a quill, was believed to clear 
the brain and cure headache. A recipe for a good spring dose, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, runs as follows :— 


“Boile the leaves and flowers of Primrose in a little fountaine water, and in some 
Rose and Betonie waters, adding thereto sugar, pepper, salt and butter, which being 
strained give to drinke first and last.” 


Those who only know the cowslips by meeting them in the London streets, 
are ignorant of the sweet, delicate perfume which emanates from the dainty, pert 
little blossoms, standing up on tiptoe from their ribbed leaves of deep green, in 
their native meadows. ‘The cowslip is eagerly sought after by the country people 
to make wine with. 

After the cowslip, the ox-eye daisy takes the field, and holds a high place in 
public favour under the more stylish and chic appellation of marguerite. It is a 
source of wealth to the vendor, as it grows abundantly in all waste ground in 
the country surrounding the little shire of Middlesex, and all over the United 
Kingdom. It chooses for preference the banks of railway lines, and low-lying 
meadows of tall grass. Once upon a time farmers believed they cured all diseases 
of cattle, by piercing the animal’s ears with the root of the ox-eye daisy. I am told 
this cruel superstition still lingers in remote parts of Great Britain. 

Bluebells, forget-me-nots, and big yellow king-cups or marsh marigolds are 
hawked about town; the neighbourhoods of Bayswater and Kensington especially 
abound in every species of wild flower. ‘The flower girls have a special Providence 
watching over them in the shape of a Flower Guild, which accords to its members 
neat and suitable apparel, gives them a comfortable shelter where they can take 
their meals, and where they can leave their flower baskets during the night. 

The lily of the valley, with its deep sheltering leaves and waxen bell-shaped 
flowers, used to grow thick on Hampstead Heath and all about what is now 
Bushey Park, mais nous avons changé tout cela. Those now sold in the streets‘are 
bargained for at Covent Garden, for it would take some hours’ journey to find them 
wild. I cannot refrain from quoting a quaint recipe of the old herbalist :— 


“The flowers of the valley Lillie distilled with wine and drunke the quantitie of a 
spoonfulle restoreth speech unto those that have the palsie, and comforteth the hart 
The water aforesaid doth strengthen the memorie that is weakened and diminished ; it 
helpeth also the inflammation of the eies, being dropped thereinto. The flowers of 
Maie Lillies put into a glasse and set in a hill of antes close stopped for the space of 
a moneth and then taken out, therein you shall find a liquid that appeaseth the paine 
and griefe of the gowte being outwardly applied ; which is commended to be most 
excellent.” 


The sight of poppies and cornflowers perched among bunches of pretty grasses, 
makes us pause in the busy thoroughfare, on a hot July day. We are transported 
in imagination into the fresh, open country, into narrow paths flanked by luxuriant 
hedgerows, and passing alongside broad fields of corn; we hear the lowing cattle 
and far-away song of the lark. Perhaps to some of us comes the sound of waves, 
as they run up the shingle and then recede with a gurgling, hissing murmur, 
in drawing reluctant pebbles after them; we feel the light breeze and see the 
clear blue of the sky, dotted with fleecy clouds,—and then some passer-by roughly 
elbows us off the pavement, and the spell is broken. We are back again in the 
moving throng, amid discordant street cries and cracking of whips. For the 
momentary pleasure of the bright picture conjured up by the glimpse of the field 
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flowers, we give the vendor all our pence, but leave the drooping poppies where 
they are. Gerarde mentions them lovingly, and breaks into verse :— 


‘* Flaxe and Oates sowne consume the moisture ofa fertile field : 
The same worketh Poppie, whose juice a deadly sleepe doth yeeld.” 


The plebeian plantain is sold all through the summer, and brings many a 
halfpenny to the ragged vendor. ‘Those who only cater for the winged tribe are 
very low down in the social scale 
of the flower-sellers. 

Physicians and herbalists of 
the earliest ages highly eulogised 
the plantain for its miraculous 
healing powers. Pliny, and nearly 
a century afterwards Galen, testified 
to the marvellous effects of plantain 
in closing and healing wounds, 
however deep, and seriously affirm 
that if it is put into a pot where 
many pieces of flesh are boiling, 
it will cause them to reunite 
and become again as one lump. 
This notion was even shared 
by physicians in the .time of 
Elizabeth. 

Tall pink foxgloves, and the 
wild yellow iris or water-flag, find 
appreciative buyers. The common 
garden iris is the Fleur de Lys, 
emblem of French royalty. It 
was adopted as his badge on the 
Second Crusade, by Louis VIL, 
and a conventional drawing of 
the flower was ever afterwards 
the favourite design for draperies 
and tapestries about the French 
court. 

That reminds me of the 
heraldic badge of the Plantagenets, 
P the homely broom or Planta 

trie, Genista. For his numerous sins, 

; the wicked Earl Fulke of Anjou 

was ordered to do severe penance, and to be chastised with rods of broom. In 
token of his repentance and humility, he ever afterwards wore a sprig of the shrub 
in his helmet, which custom was adhered to by his descendants. Broom is again 
associated, a few centuries later—but in a very different way—with our royalty, for 
I read in an old chronicle that 








“The worthie Prince of famous memorie, Henry the Eight of Englande, was woont 
to drinke the distilled water of Broome flowers against surfeits, and diseases thereof 
arising.” 


Allied with broom, is the prickly gorse or furze, which “is only out of bloom 
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when kissing is out of fashion.” I have seen it sold more than once in the streets, 
one enterprising vendor assuring likely-looking buyers that the 
“Prickles is orf, lidy,” and showing the stalks shorn of their 
needles. ‘Those who have beheld a bush of furze all ablaze with 
brilliant yellow blossoms, can understand the rapturous delight 
experienced by Julius Caesar when he saw it first on the heaths 
of Kent; and the admiration of the pious Swede, who bent the 
knee in thanksgiving to God for such a glorious spectacle. 

Once more I make an extract from Gerard’s “ Herball,” on 
“Gorse and his kindes ” :— 





Heraldic Fleur de Lys. 
“Armed with short prickles, Gorse groweth upon Hampstead Heath 
neere London, and divers other barren groundes where in maner nothing else will grow ; 
for the most part the bush itself groweth rounde like a cocke of haie in flowers and thornie 
branches, among which are set in number infinite most sharpe prickles, hurting like 
needles.” 


At the fall of the year, the flower gatherer scours the woods for branches of 
fading beech, for sprigs of bramble that turn a gorgeous red, or any leaves bright 
with autumnal tints ; or, in the absence of any flowers, ivy is put up with red hips 
from the briar rose, and the brilliant scarlet berries left by the honeysuckle. 


A. EVERY. 


























THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE HOME-COMING OF MR. ROWLEY’S VISCOUNT. 


Y eight the next morning Dudgeon and I had made our parting. By that time 
we had grown to be extremely familiar ; and I would very willingly have kept 
him by me, and even carried him to Amersham Place. But it appeared he 

was due at the public-house where we had met, on some affairs of my great-uncle 
the Count, who had an outlying estate in that part of the shire. If Dudgeon had 
had his way the night before, I should have been arrested on my uncle’s land and 
by my uncle’s agent, a culmination of ill-luck. 

A little after noon I started, in a hired chaise, by way of Dunstable. The 
mere mention of the name Amersham Place made every one supple and smiling. 
It was plainly a great house, and my uncle lived there in style. The fame of it 
rose as we approached, like a chain of mountains; at Bedford they touched their 
caps, but in Dunstable they crawled upon their bellies. I thought the landlady 
would have kissed me; such a flutter of cordiality, such smiles, such affectionate 
attentions were called forth, and the good lady bustled on my service in such a 
pother of ringlets and with such a jingling of keys. ‘ You’re probably expected, 
sir, at the Place? I do trust you may ’ave better accounts of his lordship’s ’elth, 
sir. We understood that his lordship, Mosha de Carwell, was main bad. Ha, sir, 
we shall all feel his loss, poor, dear, noble gentleman ; and I’m sure nobody more 
polite! They do say, sir, his wealth is enormous, and before the Revolution 
quite a prince in his own country! But I beg your pardon, sir; ’ow I do run 
on, to be sure ; and doubtless all beknown to you already! For you do resemble 
the family, sir. I should have known you anywheres by the likeness to the dear 
viscount. Ha, poor gentleman, he must ’ave a ’eavy ’eart these days.” 

In the same place I saw out of the inn windows a man-servant passing in the 
livery of my house, which you are to think I had never before seen worn, or not 
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that I could remember. I had often enough, indeed, pictured myself advanced to 
be a Marshal, a Duke of the Empire, a Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and some other kickshaws of the kind, with a perfect rout of flunkeys correctly 
dressed in my own colours. But it is one thing to imagine, and another to see; 
it would be one thing to have these liveries in a house of my own in Paris—it 
was quite another to find them flaunting in the heart of hostile England; and I 
fear I should have made a fool of myself, if the man had not been on the other 
side of the street, and I at a one-pane window. ‘There was something illusory in 
this transplantation of the wealth and honours of a family, a thing by its nature 
so deeply rooted in the soil; something ghostly in this sense of home-coming so 
far from home. 

From Dunstable I rolled away into a crescendo of similar impressions. There 
are certainly few things to be compared with these castles, or rather country seats, 
of the English nobility and gentry; nor anything at all to equal the servility of 
the population that dwells in their neighbourhood. Though I was but driving 
in a hired chaise, word of my destination seemed to have gone abroad, and the 
women curtseyed and the men louted to me by the wayside. As I came near, I 
began to appreciate the roots of this widespread respect. The look of my uncle’s 
park wall, even from the outside, had something of a princely character ; and when 
I came in view of the house itself, a sort of madness of vicarious vain-glory struck 
me dumb and kept me staring. It was about the size of the Tuileries. It faced 
due north; and the last rays of the sun, that was setting like a red-hot shot 
amidst a tumultuous gathering of snow clouds, were reflected on the endless rows 
of windows. <A portico of Doric columns adorned the front, and would have done 
honour to a temple. The servant who received me at the door was civil to a 
fault—I had almost said, to offence ; and the hall to which he admitted me through 
a pair of glass doors was warmed and already partly lighted by a liberal chimney 
heaped with the roots of beeches. 

“Vicomte Anne de St. Yves,” said I, in answer to the man’s question ; where- 
upon he bowed before me lower still, and stepping upon one side introduced me 
to the truly awful presence of the major domo. I have seen many dignitaries in 
my time, but none who quite equalled this eminent being. He was great, he was 
good, he was sleek, he was obsequious, he had not an “h” in his composition, 
and with all these qualities he was yet good enough to answer to the unassuming 
name of Dawson. From him I learned that my uncle was extremely low, a doctor 
in close attendance, Mr. Romaine expected at any moment, and that my cousin, 
the Vicomte de St. Yves, had been sent for the same morning. 

“Tt was a sudden seizure, then?” I asked. 

Well, he would scarcely go as far as that. It was a decline, a fading away, 
sir; but he was certainly too: bad the day before, had sent for Mr. Romaine, and 
the major domo had taken it on himself a little later to send word to the Viscount. 
“Tt seemed to me, my lord,” said he, “as if this was a time when all the fambly 
should be called together.” 

I approved him with my lips, but not in my heart. Dawson was plainly in the 
interests of my cousin. 

* And when can I expect to see my great-uncle the Count?” said I. 

In the evening, I was told; in the meantime he would show me to my room, 
which had been long prepared for me, and I should be expected to dine in about 
an hour with the doctor, if my lordship had no objections. 

My lordship had not the faintest. 
“ At the same time,” I said, “I have had an accident: I have unhappily lost 
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my baggage, and am here in what I stand in. I don’t know if the doctor be a 
formalist, but it is quite impossible I should appear at table as I ought.” 

He begged me to be under no anxiety. ‘We have been long expecting you,” 
said he. “All is ready.” 

Such I found to be the truth. A great room had been prepared for me ; through 
the mullioned windows the last flicker of the winter sunset interchanged with the 
reverberation of a royal fire; the bed was open, a suit of evening clothes was airing 
before the blaze, and from the far corner a boy came forward with deprecatory 
smiles. ‘The dream in which I had been moving seemed to have reached its pitch. 
1 might have quitted this house and room only the night before; it was my own 
place that I had come to; and for the first time in my life I understood the force 
of the words home and welcome. 

“This will be all as you would want, sir?” said Mr. Dawson. “This ’ere boy, 
Rowley, we place entirely at your disposition. ’E’s not exactly a trained vallet, 
but Mossho Powl, the Viscount’s gentleman, ’ave give him the benefick of a few 
lessons, and it is ‘oped that he may give sitisfection. Hanythink that you may 
require, if you will be so good as to mention the same to Rowley, I will make it 
my business myself, sir, to see you sitisfied.” 

So saying, the eminent and already detested Mr. Dawson took his departure, 
and I was left alone with Rowley. A man who may be said to have wakened to 
consciousness in the prison of the Abbaye, among those ever graceful and ever 
tragic figures of the brave and fair, awaiting the hour of the guillotine and denuded 
of every comfort, I had never known the luxuries or the amenities of my rank in 
life. ‘To be attended on by servants I had only been accustomed to in inns. My 
toilet had long been military, to a moment, at the note of a bugle, too often at a 
ditch-side. And it need not be wondered at if I looked on my new valet with a 
certain diffidence. But I remembered that if he was my first experience of a valet, 
I was his first trial of a master. Cheered by which consideration, I demanded my 
bath in a style of good assurance. There was a bath-room contiguous; in an 
incredibly short space of time the hot water was ready; and soon after, arrayed in 
a shawl dressing-gown, and in a luxury of contentment and comfort, I was reclined 
in an easy-chair before the mirror, while Rowley, with a mixture of pride and anxiety 
which I could well understand, laid out his razors. 

“Hey, Rowley?” I asked, not quite resigned to go under fire with such an 
inexperienced commander. “It’s all right, is it? You feel pretty sure of your 
weapons ?” 

“Yes, my lord,” he replied. “It’s all right, I assure your lordship.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Rowley, but for the sake of shortness, would you 
mind not belording me in private?” said I. “It will do very well if you call me 
Mr. Anne. It is the way of my country, as I daresay you know.” 

Mr. Rowley looked blank. 

“But you’re just as much a Viscount as Mr. Powl’s, are you not?” he 
said. 

“As Mr. Powl’s Viscount?” said I, laughing. “Oh, keep your mind easy, 
Mr. Rowley’s is every bit as good. Only, you see, as I am of the younger line, 
I bear my Christian name along with the title. Alain is the Viscount; I am the 
Viscount Anne. And in giving me the name of Mr. Anne, I assure you you will 
be quite regular.” 

“Yes, Mr. Anne,” said the docile youth. ‘“ But about the shaving, sir, you need 
be under no alarm. Mr. Powl says I ’ave excellent dispositions.” 

“Mr. Powl?” said I. “That doesn’t seem to me very like a French name.” 
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“No, sir, indeed, my lord,” said he, with a burst of confidence. ‘No, indeed, 
Mr. Anne, and it do not surely. I should say now, it was more like Mr. Pole.” 

“And Mr. Powl is the Viscount’s man?” 

“Yes, Mr. Anne,” said he. “He ’ave a hard billet, he do. The Viscount is 
a very particular gentleman. I don’t think as you'll be, Mr. Anne?” he added, 
with a confidential smile in the mirror. 

He was about sixteen, well set up, with a pleasant, merry, freckled face, and a 
pair of dancing eyes. ‘There was an air at once deprecatory and insinuating about 
the rascal that I thought I recognised. ‘There came to me from my own boyhood 
memories of certain passionate admirations long passed away, and the objects of 
them long ago discredited or dead. I remembered how anxious I had been to 
serve those fleeting heroes, how readily I told myself I would have died for shem, 
how much greater and handsomer than life they had appeared. And looking in 
the mirror, it seemed to me that I read the face of Rowley, like an echo or a 
ghost, by the light of my own youth. I have always contended (somewhat against 
the opinion of my friends) that I am first of all an economist ; and the last thing 
that I would care to throw away is that very valuable piece of property—a boy’s 
hero-worship. 

“Why,” said I, “ you shave like an angel, Mr. Rowley!” 

“Thank you, my lord,” says he. ‘Mr. Powl had no fear of me. You may 
be sure, sir, I should never ’ave had this berth if I ’adn’t ’ave been up to Dick. 
We been expecting of you this month back. My eye! I never see such preparations. 
Every day the fires has been kep’ up, the bed made, and all! As soon as it was 
known you were coming, sir, I got the appointment ; and I’ve been up and down 
since then like a Jack-in-the-box. A wheel couldn’t sound in the avenue but what 
I was at the window! I’ve had a many disappointments; but to-night, as soon 
as you stepped out of the shay, I knew it was my—it was you. Oh, you had 
been expected! Why, when I go down to supper, I’ll be the ’ero of the servants’ 
all: the ’ole of the staff is that curious !” 

“ Well,” said I, “I hope you may be able to give a fair account of me—sober, 
steady, industrious, good-tempered, and with a first-rate character from my last 
place ?” 

He laughed an embarrassed laugh. “Your hair curls beautiful,” he said, by 
way of changing the subject. “The Viscount’s the boy for curls, though; and 
the richness of it is, Mr. Powl tells me his don’t curl no more than that 
much twine—by nature. Gettin’ old, the Viscount is. He ’ave gone the pace, 
’aven’t ’e, sir?” 

“The fact is,” said I, “that I know very little about him. Our family has 
been much divided, and I have been a soldier from a child.” 

“A soldier, Mr. Anne, sir?” cried Rowley, with a sudden feverish animation. 
“Was you ever wounded?” 

It is contrary to my principles to discourage admiration for myself; and, slipping 
back the shoulder of the dressing-gown, I silently exhibited the scar which I had 
received in Edinburgh Castle. He looked at it with awe. 

“Lord, now! «Was that from a Frenchman?” he inquired, not very 
tactfully. 

I could truly say it was. 

“French steel!” he observed, with a kind of dread gusto; and though I had 
every reason to believe that the scissors were of English make, I did not judge it 
politic to enter into a discussion of the point. 

“ Ah, well!” he continued, ‘“‘there’s where the difference comes in! It’s in the 
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training. The other Viscount have been horse-racing, and dicing, and carrying on 
all his life. All right enough, no doubt; but what I do say is, that it don’t lead 
to nothink. Whereas “s 

“Whereas Mr. Rowley’s?” I put in. 

“My Viscount?” said he. “ Well, sir, I dd say it; and now that I’ve seen 
you, I say it again!” 

I could not refrain from smiling at this outburst, and the rascal caught me in 
the mirror and smiled to me again. 

“Td say it again, Mr. Hanne,” he said. “I know which side my bread’s 
buttered. I know when a gen’'leman’s a gen’leman. Mr. Powl can go to Putney 
with his one! Beg your pardon, Mr. Anne, for being so familiar,” said he, blushing 
suddenly scarlet. ‘I was especially warned against it by Mr. Powl.” 

“Discipline before all,” said I. “ Follow your front-rank man.” 

With that, we began to turn our attention to the clothes. I was amazed to 
find them fit so well: not @ da diadble, in the haphazard manner of a soldier's 
uniform or a ready-made suit; but with nicety, as a trained artist might rejoice 
to make them for a favourite subject. 

“Tis extraordinary,” cried I: “these things fit me perfectly.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Anne, you two be very much of a shape,” said Rowley. 

“Who? What two?” said I. 

“The Viscount,” he said. 

“Damnation! Have I the man’s clothes on me, too?” cried I. 

But Rowley hastened to reassure me. On the first word of my coming, the 
Count had put the matter of my wardrobe in the hands of his own and my cousin’s 
tailors; and on the rumour of our resemblance, my clothes had been made to 
Alain’s measure. 

“But they were all made for you express, Mr. Anne. You may be certain 
the Count would never do nothing by ‘alf: fires kep’ burning; the finest of clothes 
ordered, I’m sure, and a body-servant being trained a-purpose.” 

“Well,” said I, “it’s a good fire, and a good set-out of clothes; and what a 
valet, Mr. Rowley! And there’s one thing to be said for my cousin—I mean for 
Mr. Powl’s Viscount—he has a very fair figure.” 

“Qh, don’t you be took in, Mr. Anne,” quoth the faithless Rowley: “he has 
to be hyked into a pair of stays to get them things on!” 

“Come, come, Mr. Rowley,” said I, “this is telling tales out of school! 
Do not you be deceived. ‘The greatest men of antiquity, including Czesar and 
Hannibal and Pope Joan, may have been very glad, at my time of life or 
Alain’s, to follow his example. “Tis a misfortune common to all; and really,” 
said I, bowing to myself before the mirror like one who should dance the 
minuet, “when the result is so successful as this, who would do anything but 
applaud ?” 

My toilet concluded, I marched on to fresh surprises. My chamber, my new 
valet and my new clothes had been beyond hope: the dinner, the soup, the 
whole bill of fare was a revelation of the powers there are in man. I had not 
supposed it lay in the genius of any cook to create, out of common beef and 
mutton, things so different and dainty. The wine was of a piece, the doctor a 
most agreeable companion ; nor could I help reflecting on the prospect that all 
this wealth, comfort and handsome profusion might still very possibly become 
mine. Here were a change indeed, from the common soldier and the camp 
kettle, the prisoner and his prison rations, the fugitive and the horrors of the 
covered cart ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DESPATCH-BOX. 


Tue doctor had scarce finished his meal before he hastened with an apology to 
attend upon his patient; and almost immediately after, I was myself summoned 
and ushered up the great staircase and along interminable corridors to the bedside 
of my great-uncle the Count. You are to think that up to the present moment I 
had not set eyes on this formidable personage, only on the evidences of his wealth 
and kindness. You are to think besides that I had heard him miscalled and abused 
from my earliest childhood up. The first of the émgrés could never expect a good 
word in the society in which my father moved. Even yet the reports I received were 
of a doubtful nature; even Romaine had drawn of him no very amiable portrait ; 
and as I was ushered into the room, it was a critical eye that I cast on my 
great-uncle. He lay propped on pillows in a little cot no greater than a camp-bed, 
not visibly breathing. He was about eighty years of age, and looked it; not that 
his face was much lined, but all the blood and colour seemed to have faded from 
his body, and even his eyes, which last he kept usually closed as though the light 
distressed him. ‘There was an unspeakable degree of slyness in his expression, 
which kept me ill at ease; he seemed to lie there with his arms folded, like a 
spider waiting for prey. His speech was very deliberate and courteous, but scarce 
louder than a sigh. : 

-“T bid you welcome, Monsieur le Vicomte Anne,” said he, looking at me hard 
with his pale eyes, but not moving on his pillows. “I have sent for you, and |] 
thank you for the obliging expedition you have shown. It is my misfortune that 
I cannot rise to receive you. I trust you have been reasonably well entertained ?” 

“ Monsieur mon oncle,? 1 said, bowing very low, “I am come at the summons 
of the head of my family.” 

“Tt is well,” he said. ‘ Be seated. I should be glad to hear some news-—-if 
that can be called news that is already twenty years old—of how I have the 
pleasure to see you here.” 

By the coldness of his address, not more than by the nature of the times that 
he bade me recall, I was plunged in melancholy. I felt myself surrounded as with 
deserts of friendlessness, and the delight of my welcome was turned to ashes in 
my mouth. 

“That is soon told, monseigneur,” said I. ‘I understand that I need tell you 
nothing of the end of my unhappy parents? It is only the story of the lost dog.” 

“You are right. I am sufficiently informed of that deplorable affair; it is 
painful to me. My nephew, your father, was a man who would not be advised,” 
said he. “ Tell me, if you please, simply of yourself.” 

“T am afraid I must run the risk of harrowing your sensibility in the beginning,” 
said I, with a bitter smile, “ because my story begins at the foot of the guillotine. 
When the list came out that night, and her name was there, I was already old 
enough, not in years but in sad experience, to understand the extent of my 
misfortune. She ” I paused. ‘Enough that she arranged with a friend, 
Madame de Chasseradés, that she should take charge of me, and by the favour of 
our jailors I was suffered to remain in the shelter of the Addaye. That was my 
only refuge ; there was no corner of France that I could rest the sole of my foot 
upon except the prison. Monsieur le Comte, you are as well aware as I can be 
what kind of a life that was, and how swiftly death smote in that society. I did 
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not wait long before the name of Madame de Chasseradés succeeded to that of 
my mother on the list. She passed me on to Madame de Noytot; she, in her 
turn, to Mademoiselle de Braye; and there were others. I was the one thing 
permanent ; they were all transient as clouds; a day or two of their care, and then 
came the last farewell and—somewhere far off in that roaring Paris that surrounded 
us—the bloody scene. I was the cherished one, the last comfort, of these dying 
women. I have been in pitched fights, my lord, and I never knew such courage. 
It was all done smiling, in the tone of good society; de//e maman was the name I 
was taught to give to each; and for a day or two the new ‘pretty mamma’ would 
make much of me, show me off, teach me the minuet, and to say my prayers ; 
and then, with a tender embrace, would go the way of her predecessors, smiling. 
There were some that wept too. There was a childhood! All the time Monsieur 
de Culemberg kept his eye on me, and would have had me out of the Addsaye 
and in his own protection, but my ‘pretty mammas’ one after another resisted 
the idea. Where could I be safer? they argued; and what was to become of them 
without the darling of the prison? Well, it was soon shown how safe I was! The 
dreadful day of the massacre came; the prison was overrun; none paid attention 
to me, not even the last of my ‘pretty mammas,’ for she had met another fate. 
I was wandering distracted, when I was found by some one in the interests of 
Monsieur de Culemburg. I understand he was sent on purpose; I believe, in 
order to reach the interior of the prison, he had set his hand to nameless 
barbarities: such was the price paid for my worthless, whimpering little life! He 
gave me his hand; it was wet, and mine was reddened; he led me _ unresisting. 
I. remember but the one circumstance of my flight—it was my last view of my 
last pretty mamma. Shall I describe it to you?” I asked the Count, with a sudden 
flerceness. 

“ Avoid unpleasant details,” observed my great-uncle, gently. 

At these words a sudden peace fell upon me. I had been angry with the 
man before; I had not sought to spare him; and now, in a moment, I saw that 
there was nothing to spare. Whether from natural heartlessness or extreme old 
age, the soul was not at home; and my benefactor, who had kept the fire lit in 
my room for a month past—my only relative except Alain, whom I knew already 
to be a hired spy—had trodden out the last sparks of hope and interest. 

“Certainly,” said I; “and, indeed, the day for them is nearly over. I was 
taken to Monsieur de Culemberg’s,—I presume, sir, that you know the Abbé de 
Culemberg ?” 

He indicated assent without opening his eyes. 

“ He was a very brave and a very learned man 

“ And a very holy one,” said my uncle civilly. 

“And a very holy one, as you observe,” I continued. ‘“ He did an infinity of 
good, and through all the Terror kept himself from the guillotine. He gave me 
such education as I have—enough for a soldier. It was in his house in the 
country at Dammarie, near Melun, that I made the acquaintance of your agent, 
Mr. Vicary, who lay there in hiding, only to fall a victim at the last to a gang 
of chauffeurs.” 

“This poor Mr. Vicary!” observed my uncle. “He had been many times in 
my interests to France, and this was his first failure. Que/ charmant homme, 
nest-ce pas?” 

“Infinitely so,” said I. “But I would not willingly detain you any farther 
with a story, the details of which it must naturally be more or less unpleasant for 
you to hear. Suffice it that, by M. de Culemberg’s advice, I entered the service 
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of France at sixteen, and have since then carried arms in such a manner as not 
to disgrace my family.” 

“Vou narrate well; vous avez la voix chaude,” said my uncle, turning on his 
pillows as if to study me. “I have a very good account of you by Monsieur de 
Mauséant, whom you helped in Spain. And you had some education from the 
Abbé de Culemberg, a man of a good house? Yes, you will do very well. You 
have a good manner and a handsome person, which hurts nothing. We are all 
handsome in the family ; even I myself, I have had my successes, the memories of 
which still charm me. It is my intention, my nephew, to make of you my heir. 
I am not very well content with my other nephew, Monsieur le Vicomte: he has 
not been respectful, which is the flattery due to age. And there are other matters.” 

I was half tempted to throw back in his face that inheritance so coldly offered. 
At the same time I had to consider that he was an old man, and, after all, my 
relation ; and that I was a poor one, in considerable straits, with a hope at heart 
which that inheritance might yet enable me to realise. Nor could I forget that, 
however icy his manners, he had behaved to me from the first with the extreme 
of liberality and—I was about to write, kindness, but the word, in that connection, 
would not come. I really owed the man some measure of gratitude, which it 
would be an ill manner to repay if I were to insult him on his deathbed. 

“Your will, monsieur, must ever be my rule,” said I, bowing. 

“You have wit, wonsieur mon neveu,” said he, “the best wit—the wit of silence. 
Many might have deafened me with their gratitude. Gratitude!” he repeated, with 
a peculiar intonation, and lay and smiled to himself. ‘“ But to approach what is 
more important. As a prisoner of war, will it be possible for you to be served 
heir to English estates? I have no idea: long as I have dwelt in England, I 
have never studied what they call their laws. On the other hand, how if Romaine 
should come too late? I have two pieces of business to be transacted—to die, 
and to make my will; and, however desirous I may be to serve you, I cannot 
postpone the first in favour of the second beyond a very few hours.” 

“Well, sir, I must then contrive to be doing as I did before,” said I. 

“Not so,” said the Count. “I have an alternative. I have just drawn my 
balance at my banker’s, a considerable sum, and I am now to place it in your 
hands. It will be so much for you and so much less——” he paused, and smiled 
with an air of malignity that surprised me. “ But it is necessary it should be 
done before witnesses. A/onsieur le Vicomte is of a particular disposition, and an 
unwitnessed donation may very easily be twisted into a theft.” 

He touched a bell, which was answered by a man having the appearance of a 
confidential valet. ‘To him he gave a key. 

“Bring me the despatch-box that came yesterday, La Ferritre,” said he. ‘ You 
will at the same time present my compliments to Dr. Hunter and M. l’Abbé, and 
request them to step for a few moments to my room.” 

The despatch-box proved to be rather a bulky piece of baggage, covered with 
Russia leather. Before the doctor and an excellent old smiling priest it was passed 
over into my hands with a very clear statement of the disposer’s wishes ; immediately 
after which, though the witnesses remained behind to draw up and sign a joint note 
of the transaction, Monsieur de Kéroual dismissed me to my own room, La Ferritre 
following with the invaluable box. 

At my chamber door I took it from him with thanks, and entered alone. 
Everything had been already disposed for the night, the curtains drawn and the 
fire trimmed ; and Rowley was still busy with my bedclothes. He turned round 
as I entered with a look of welcome that did my heart good, Indeed, I had 
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never a much greater need of human sympathy, however trivial, than at that 
moment when I held a fortune in my arms. In my uncle’s room I had breathed 
the very atmosphere of disenchantment. He had gorged my pockets; he had 
starved every dignified or affectionate sentiment of a man. I had received so 
chilling an impression of age and experience that the mere look of youth drew me 
to confide in Rowley: he was only a boy, his heart must beat yet, he must still 
retain some innocence and natural feelings, he could blurt out follies with his 
mouth, he was not a machine to utter perfect speech! At the same time, I was 
beginning to outgrow the painful impressions of my interview; my spirits were 
beginning to revive; and at the jolly, empty looks of Mr. Rowley, as he ran 
forward to relieve me of the box, St. Ives became himself again. 

“Now, Rowley, don’t be in a hurry,” said I. “This is a momentous juncture. 
Man and boy, you have been in my service about three hours. You must already 
have observed that I am a gentleman of a somewhat morose disposition, and there 
is nothing that I more dislike than the smallest appearance of familiarity. Mr. Pole 
or Mr. Powl, probably in the spirit of prophecy, warned you against this danger.” 

“Yes, Mr. Anne,” said Rowley blankly. 

“Now there has just arisen one of those rare cases, in which I am willing to 
depart from my principles. My uncle has given me a box—what you would call a 
Christmas box. I don’t know what’s in it, and no more do you: perhaps I am 
an April fool, or perhaps I am already enormously wealthy; there might be five 
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hundred pounds in this apparently harmless receptacle ! 

“Lord, Mr. Anne!” cried Rowley. 

“ Now, Rowley, hold up your right hand and repeat the words of the oath 
after me,” said I, laying the despatch-box on the table. “Strike me blue if I 
ever disclose to Mr. Powl, or Mr. Powl’s Viscount, or anything that is Mr. Powl’s, 
not to mention Mr. Dawson and the doctor, the treasures of the following despatch- 
box; and strike me sky-blue scarlet if I do not continually maintain, uphold, love, 
honour and obey, serve, and follow to the four corners of the earth and the 
waters that are under the earth, the hereinafter before-mentioned (only that I find 
I have neglected to mention him) Viscount Anne de Kéroual de St.-Yves, commonly 
known as Mr. Rowley’s Viscount. So be it. Amen.” 

He took the oath with the same exaggerated seriousness as I gave it to him. 

“Now,” said I. “Here is the key for you; I will hold the lid with both 
hands in the meanwhile.” He turned the key. ‘“ Bring up all the candles in the 
room, and range them alongside. What is it to be? A live gorgon, a Jack-in-the- 
box, or a spring that fires a pistol? On your knees, sir, before the prodigy !” 

So saying, I turned the despatch-box upside down upon the table. At the 
sight of the vast mass of bank paper and gold that lay in front of us, between 
the candles, or rolled upon the floor alongside, I stood astonished. 

“Qh Lord!” cried Mr. Rowley ; “oh Lordy, Lordy, Lord!” and he scrambled 
after the fallen guineas. ‘Oh my, Mr. Anne! what a sight o’ money! Why, it’s 
like a blessed story-book. It’s like the Forty Thieves.” 

“Now, Rowley, let’s be cool, let’s be businesslike,” said I. ‘ Riches are 
deceitful, particularly when you haven’t counted them; and the first thing we have 
to do is to arrive at the amount of my—let me say, modest competency. If I’m 
not mistaken, I have enough here to keep you in gold buttons all the rest of your 
life. You collect the gold, and I'll take the paper.” 

Accordingly, down we sat together on the hearthrug, and for some time 
there was no sound but the creasing of bills and the jingling of guineas, broken 


occasionally by the exulting exclamations of Rowley. ‘The arithmetical operation 
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“1 turned the despatch-box upside down.” 


on which we were embarked took long, and it might have been tedious to others ; 
not to me nor to my helper. 

“Ten thousand pounds!” I announced at last. 

“Ten thousand !” echoed Mr. Rowley. 

And we gazed upon each other. 

The greatness of this fortune took my breath away. With that sum in my 
hands, I need fear no enemies. People are arrested, in nine cases out of ten, not 
because the police are astute, but because themselves run short of money; and I 
had here before me in the despatch-box a succession of devices and disguises that 
insured my liberty. Not only so; but, as I felt with a sudden and overpowering 
thrill, with ten thousand pounds in. my hands I was become an eligible suitor. 
What advances I had made in the past, as a private soldier in a military prison, 
or a fugitive by the wayside, could only be qualified or, indeed, excused as 
acts of desperation. And now, I might come in by the front door; I might 
approach the dragon with a lawyer at my elbow, and rich settlements to offer. 
‘The poor French prisoner, Champdivers, might be in a perpetual danger of arrest ; 
but the rich travelling Englishman, St.-Ives, in his post-chaise, with his despatch-box 
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by his side, could smile at fate and laugh at locksmiths. I repeated the proverb, 
exulting, Love daughs at locksmiths! Ina moment, by the mere coming of this 
money, my love had become possible—it had come near, it was under my hand— 
and it may be by one of the curiosities of human nature, but it burned that 
instant brighter. 

“ Rowley,” said I, “your Viscount is a made man.” 

“Why, we both are, sir,” said Rowley. 

“Yes, both,” said I; “and you shall dance at the wedding ;” and I flung at 
his head a bundle of bank notes, and had just followed it up with a handful of 
guineas, when the door opened, and Mr. Romaine appeared upon the threshold. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. ROMAINE CALLS ME NAMES. 


FEELING very much of a fool to be thus taken by surprise, I scrambled to my feet 
and hastened to make my visitor welcome. He did not refuse me his hand; but 
he gave it with a coldness and distance for which I was quite unprepared, and 
his countenance, as he looked on me, was marked in a strong degree with concern 
and severity. 

“So, sir, I find you here?” said he, in tones of little encouragement. “Is that 
you, George? You can run away; I have business with your master.” 

He showed Rowley out, and locked the door behind him. Then he sat down 
in an armchair on one side of the fire, and looked at me with uncompromising 
sternness. 

.“I am hesitating how to begin,” said he. “In this singular labyrinth of 
blunders and difficulties that you have prepared for us, I am positively hesitating 
where to begin. It will perhaps be best that you should read, first of all, this 
paragraph.” And he handed over to me a newspaper. 

The paragraph in question was brief. It announced the recapture of one of 
the prisoners recently escaped from Edinburgh Castle; gave his name, Clausel, 
and added that he had entered into the particulars of the recent revolting murder 
in the Castle, and denounced the murderer :— 


“It is a common soldier called Champdivers, who had himself escaped, and is in 
all probability involved in the common fate of his comrades. In spite of the activity 
along all the Forth and the East Coast, nothing has yet been seen of the sloop which 
these desperadoes seized at Grangemouth, and it is now almost certain that they have 
found a watery grave.” 


At the reading of this paragraph my heart turned over. In a moment I saw 
my castle in the air ruined; myself changed from a mere military fugitive into a 
hunted murderer, fleeing from the gallows; my love, which had a moment since 
appeared so near to me, blotted from the field of possibility. Despair, which was 
my first sentiment, did not, however, endure for more than a moment. I saw 
that my companions had indeed succeeded in their unlikely design; and that I 
was supposed to have accompanied and perished along with them by shipwreck—a 
most probable ending to their enterprise. If they thought me at the bottom of 
the North Sea, I need not fear much vigilance on the streets of Edinburgh. 
Champdivers was wanted : what was to connect him with St.-Ives? Major Chevenix 
would recognise me if he met me; that was beyond bargaining: he had seen 
me so often, his interest had been kindled to so high a point, that I could hope 
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to deceive him by no stratagem of disguise. Well, even so; he would have a 
competition of testimony before him: he knew Clausel, he knew me, and I was 
sure he would decide for honour. At the same time, the image of Flora shot up 
in my mind’s eye with such a radiancy as fairly overwhelmed all other considerations ; 
the blood sprang to every corner of my body, and I vowed I would see and win 
her, if it cost my neck. 

“Very annoying, no doubt,” said I, as I returned the paper to Mr. Romaine. 

“Ts annoying your word for it?” said he. 

“ Exasperating, if you like,” I admitted. 

“ And true?” he inquired. 

“ Well, true in a sense,” said I. “ But perhaps I had better answer that question 
by putting you in possession of the facts?” 

“T think so, indeed,” said he. 

I narrated to him as much as seemed necessary of the quarrel, the duel, 
the death of Goguelat, and the character of Clausel. He heard me through in a 
forbidding silence, nor did he at all betray the nature of his sentiments, except 
that, at the episode of the scissors, I could observe his mulberry face to turn three 
shades paler. 

“IT suppose I may believe you?” said he, when I had done. 

“Or else conclude this interview,” said I. 

“Can you not understand that we are here discussing matters of the gravest 
import? Can you not understand that I feel myself weighed with a load of 
responsibility on your account—that you should take this occasion to air your 
fire-eating manners against your own attorney? ‘There are serious hours in_ life, 
Mr. Anne,” he said severely. “ A capital charge, and that of a very brutal character 
and with singularly unpleasant details; the presence of the man Clausel, who 
(according to your account of it) is actuated by sentiments of real malignity, and 
prepared to swear black white; all the other witnesses scattered and _ perhaps 
drowned at sea ; the natural prejudice against a Frenchman and a runaway prisoner: 
this makes a serious total for your lawyer to consider, and is by no means lessened 
by the incurable folly and levity of your own disposition.” 

“T beg your pardon!” said I. 

“Oh, my expressions have been selected with scrupulous accuracy,” he replied. 
“ How did I find you, sir, when I came to announce this catastrophe ? You were 
sitting on the hearthrug playing, like a silly baby, with a servant, were you not, 
and the floor all scattered with gold and bank paper? ‘There was a tableau for 
you! It was I who came, and you were lucky in that. It might have been any 
one—your cousin as well as another.” 

“You have me there, sir,’ I admitted. “I had neglected all precautions, and 
you do right to be angry. Apropos, Mr. Romaine, how did you come yourself, 
and how long have you been in the house?” I added, surprised, on the retrospect, 
not to have heard him arrive. 

“JT drove up in a chaise and pair,” he returned. “ Any one might have heard 
me. But you were not listening, I suppose? being so extremely at your ease in 
the very house of your enemy, and under a capital charge! And I have been long 
enough here to do your business for you. Ah, yes, I did it, God forgive me !—did 
it before I so much as asked you the explanation of the paragraph. For some time 
back the will has been prepared ; now it is signed ; and your uncle has heard nothing 
of your recent piece of activity. Why? Well, I had no fancy to bother him on 
his death-bed: you might be innocent; and at bottom I preferred the murderer to 
the spy.” 
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No doubt of it but the man played a friendly part; no doubt also that, in his 
ill-temper and anxiety, he expressed himself unpalatably. 

“You will perhaps find me over-delicate,” said I. ‘There is a word you 
employed e 

“IT employ the words of my brief, sir,” he cried, striking with his hand on the 
newspaper. “It is there in six letters. And do not be so certain—you have not 
stood your trial yet. It is an ugly affair, a fishy business. It is highly disagreeable. 
I would give my hand off—I mean I would give a hundred pound down, to have 
nothing to do with it. And, situated as we are, we must at once take action. 
‘There is here no choice. You must first of all quit this country, and get to France, 
or Holland, or, indeed, to Madagascar.” 

“There may be two words to that,” said I. 

“Not so much as one syllable!” he retorted. “ Here is no room for argument. 
The case is nakedly plain. In the disgusting position in which you have found 
means to place yourself, all that is to be hoped for is delay. A time may come when 
we shall be able to do better. It cannot be now: now it would be the gibbet.” 

“You labour under a false impression, Mr. Romaine,” said I. “I have no 
impatience to figure in the dock. I am even as anxious as yourself to postpone 
my first appearance there. On the other hand, I have not the slightest intention 
of leaving this country, where I please myself extremely. I have a good address, 
a ready tongue, an English accent that passes, and, thanks to the generosity of my 
uncle, as much money as I want. It would be hard indeed if, with all these 
advantages, Mr. St. Ives should not be able to live quietly in a private lodging, 
while the authorities amuse themselves by looking for Champdivers. You forget, 
there is no connection between these two personages.” 

*‘And you forget your cousin,” retorted Romaine. ‘“ There is the link. There 
is the tongue of the buckle. He knows you are Champdivers.” He put up his 
hand as if to listen. ‘‘ And, for a wager, here he is himself!” he exclaimed. 

As when a tailor takes a piece of goods upon his counter, and rends it across, 
there came to our ears from the avenue the long tearing sound of a chaise and 
four approaching at the top speed of the horses. And, looking out between the 
curtains, we beheld the lamps skimming on the smooth ascent. 

“ Ay,” said Romaine, wiping the window-pane that he might see more clearly. 
“ Ay, that is he, by the driving! So he squanders money along the king’s highway, 
the triple idiot ! gorging every man he meets with gold for the pleasure of arriving— 
where? Ah, yes, where but a debtor’s jail, if not a criminal prison !” 

“Ts he that kind of a man?” I asked, staring on these lamps as though | 
could decipher in them the secret of my cousin’s character. 

“You will find him a dangerous kind,” answered the lawyer. “For you, these 
are the lights on a lee shore! I find I fall in a muse when I consider of him ; 
what a formidable being he once was, and what a personable! and how near he 
draws to the moment that must break him utterly! We none of us like him here ; 
we ,hate him, rather; and yet I have a sense—I don’t think at my time of life it 
can be pity—but a reluctance rather, to break anything so big and figurative, as 
though he were a big porcelain pot or a big picture of high price. Ay, there is 
what I was waiting for!” he cried, as the lights of a second chaise swam in sight. 
“It is he beyond a doubt. The first was the signature and the next the flourish. 
Two chaises, the second following with the baggage, which is always copious and 
ponderous, and one of his valets: he cannot go a step without a valet.” 

“T hear you repeat the word big,” said I. “But it cannot be that he is 
anything out of the way in stature.” 
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“No,” said the attorney. “About your height, as I guessed for the tailors, 
and I see nothing wrong with the result. But, somehow, he commands an 
atmosphere ; he has a spacious manner; and he has kept up, all through life, such 
a volume of racket about his personality, with his chaises and his racers and _ his 
dicings, and I know not what—that somehow he imposes! It seems, when the 
farce is done, and he locked in the Fleet prison—-and nobody left but Bonaparté 
and Lord Wellington and the Hetman Platoff to make a work about—the world 
will be in a comparison quite tranquil. But this is beside the mark,” he added, 
with an effort, turning again from the window. ‘We are now under fire, Mr Anne, 
as you soldiers would say, and it is high time we should prepare to go into 
action. He must not see you; that would be fatal. All that he knows at present 
is that you resemble him, and that is much more than enough. If it were possible, 
it would be well he should not know you were in the house.” 

“Quite impossible, depend upon it,” said I. “Some of the servants are directly 
in his interests, perhaps in his pay: Dawson, for an example.” 

“My own idea!” cried Romaine. “And at least,” he added, as the first of 
the chaises drew up with a dash in front of the portico, “it is now too late. 
Here he is.” 

We stood listening, with a strange anxiety, to the various noises that awoke in 
the silent house: the sound of doors opening and closing, the sound of feet near 
at hand and farther off. It was plain the arrival of my cousin was a matter of 
moment, almost of parade, to the household. And suddenly, out of this confused 
and distant bustle, a rapid and light tread became distinguishable. We heard it 
come upstairs, draw near along the corridor, pause at the door, and a stealthy and 
hasty rapping succeeded. 

“Mr. Anne—Mr. Anne, sir! Let me in!” said the voice of Rowley. 

We admitted the lad, and locked the door again behind him. 

“It’s him, sir,’ he panted. ‘ He’ve come.” 

“You mean the Viscount?” said I. ‘So we supposed. But come, Rowley— 
out with the rest of it! You have more to tell us, or your face belies you !” 

“Mr. Anne, I do,” he said. “Mr. Romaine, sir, you’re a friend of his, 
ain’t you?” 

“Yes, George, I am a friend of his,” said Romaine, and, to my great surprise, 
laid his hand upon my shoulder. 

“Well, it’s this way,” said Rowley—“ Mr. Powl have been at me! It’s to play 
the spy! I thought he was at it from the first! From the first I see what he was 
after—coming round and round, and hinting things! But to-night he outs with it 
plump! I’m to let him hear all what you’re to do beforehand, he says; and he 
give me this for an arnest””—holding up half a guinea; “and I took it, so I did! 
Strike me sky-blue scarlet!” says he, adducing the words of the mock oath; and 
he looked askance at me as he did so. 

I saw that he had forgotten himself, and that he knew it. The expression of 
his eye changed almost in the passing of the glance from the significant to the 
appealing--from the look of an accomplice to that of a culprit; and from that 
moment he became the model of a well-drilled valet. 

“Sky-blue scarlet?” repeated the lawyer. “Is the fool delirious?” 

“No,” said I; “he is only reminding me of something.” 

“ Well—and I believe the fellow will be faithful,’ said Romaine. “So you are 
a friend of Mr. Anne’s, too?” he added to Rowley. 

“If you please, sir,” said Rowley. 

“?Tis something sudden,” observed Romaine ; “but it may be genuine enough. 
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I believe him to be honest. 
He comes of honest people. 
Well, George Rowley, you might 
embrace some early opportu- 
nity to earn that half-guinea, 
by telling Mr. Powl that your 
master will not leave here till 
noon to-morrow, if he go even 
then. Tell him there are a 
hundred things to be done 
here, and a hundred more that 
can only be done properly at 
my office in Holborn. Come 
to think of it—we had better 
see to that first of all,” he went 
on, unlocking the door. “Get 
hold of Powl, and see. And 
be quick back, and clear me 
up this mess.” 

Mr. Rowley was no sooner 
gone than the lawyer took a 
pinch of snuff, and regarded 
me with somewhat of a more 
genial expression. 

“Sir,” said he, “it is very 
fortunate for you that your face 
is so strong a letter of recom- 
mendation. Here am I, a 
tough old practitioner, mixing 
myself up with your very dis- 
tressing business ; and here is 
this farmer’s lad, who has the 
wit to take a bribe and the vy | “The sound of some one slyly trying 
loyalty to come and tell you the handle of the deer.” 
of it—all, I take it, on the 
strength of your appearance. I wish I could imagine how it would impress a 
jury!” says he. 

“ And how it would affect the hangman, sir?” I asked. 

“ Absit omen!” said Mr. Romaine devoutly. 

We were just so far in our talk, when I heard a sound that brought my heart 
into my mouth: the sound of some one slyly trying the handle of the door. It 
had been preceded by no audible footstep. Since the departure of Rowley our 
wing of the house had been entirely silent. And we had every right to suppose 
ourselves alone, and to conclude that the new-comer, whoever he might be, was 
come on a clandestine, if not a hostile, errand. 

“Who is there?” asked Romaine. 

“Tt’s only me, sir,” said the soft voice of Dawson. “It’s the Viscount, sir. 











He is very desirous to speak with you on business.” 

“Tell him I shall come shortly, Dawson,” said the lawyer. “1 am at present 
engaged.” 
“Thank you, sir!” said Dawson. 
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And we heard his feet draw off slowly along the corridor. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Romaine, speaking low, and maintaining the attitude of one 
intently listening, “there is another foot. I cannot be deceived!” 

“T think there was indeed!” said I, “And what troubles me—I am not sure 
that the other has gone entirely away. By the time it got the length of the head 
of the stair the tread was plainly single.” 

“* Ahem—blockaded ?” asked the lawyer. 

“A siege en régle!” I exclaimed. 

“Let us come farther from the door,” said Romaine, “and reconsider this 
damnable position. Without doubt, Alain was this moment at the door. He 
hoped to enter and get a view of you, as if by accident. Baffled in this, has he 
stayed himself, or has he planted Dawson here by way of sentinel ?” 

“ Himself, beyond a doubt,” said I. “And yet to what end? He cannot think 
to pass the night there!” 

‘““If it were only possible to pay no heed!” said Mr. Romaine. ‘“ But this is 
the accursed drawback of your position. We can do nothing openly. I must 
smuggle you out of this room and out of this house like seizable goods ; and how 
am I to set about it with a sentinel planted at your very door?” 

“There is no good in being agitated,” said I. 

“None at all,” he acquiesced. ‘And, come to think of it, it is droll enough 
that I should have been that very moment commenting on your personal 
appearance, when your cousin came upon this mission. I was saying, if you 
remember, that your face was as good or better than a letter of recommendation. 
I wonder if M. Alain would be like the rest of us—I wonder what he would 
think of it?” 

Mr. Romaine was sitting in a chair by the fire with his back to the windows, 
and I was myself kneeling on the hearthrug and beginning mechanically to pick 
up the scattered bills, when a honeyed voice joined suddenly in our conversation. 

“He thinks well of it, Mr. Romaine. He begs to join himself to that circle 
of admirers which you indicate to exist already.” 
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RoBERT Louis STEVENSON. 


(70 be continued.) 
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IN THE NORTH-WEST. 
REEN-GREY is the sea of sage- 
brush, grey-green as a winter sea, 
Grey-green are the hemlock and cedar, 


and grey is the heart in me, 


The forests are armies of giants, dumb 
giants. Here no birds sing, 
Here dance no lights with the shadows; 

no ivies or clematis cling. 

The mountains are haunted, silent. 
Words die on the lips unsaid ; 
The wolf is grown fearless with hunger ; 

Hunger wheels on wide wings over- 


head. 
I crawl towards the far horizon: an 
atom drifting through space, 
Past the bones and the buffalo wallows, 


by the trails of a vanished race. 
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And I long for the choir of skylarks, for the coo of the mating 
dove, 
For the liquid note of the throstle’s throat, or the songs of the 
- land I love ; 


For the hum of the mighty cities, for the faces which come and 
pass, 

For the voice of Spring when streamlets sing, and the murmur of 
life in the grass ; 


For the sweet sweet breath of the beanfields, the scent of the 
fresh-turned sod, 

For arms which wait by my cottage gate, and the bells which cry 
to God. 


I am man, and the world is mighty. Should I die thus alone 
outcast, 

Would my soul in the end find the soul of a friend, and win to 
its love at last? 


CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


VIcTOoRIA, B. C. 












THE 





STORY OF 
PART IV. 


THUS once again was a fair opportunity missed, and 
once again had the Emperor to face the question 
whether it was prudent to continue this plunge into 
the heart of Russia. But his hesitation this time 
was not of long duration. He had gone too far to 
recede now. During the fortnight he had stayed in 
Vitebsk every argument that counselled prudence 
had been listened to, and every consideration that 
urged him to halt had been fully weighed. Why 
should their reiteration influence him now? On 
the contrary, such was the constitution of his mind that the very reasons which 
seemed to most men imperatively to demand the breaking off of the perilous 
enterprise in which he was engaged, were from his point of view irresistible calls 
to continue his advance, and to bring the war by a supreme effort to a summary 
conclusion. “The condition of the army,” he said, “is frightful: I know it. 
At Wilna one-half were stragglers; now they are two-thirds. There is not a 
moment to lose: we must grasp at peace, and it can only be found at Moscow. 
Besides, the state of the army is such as to render a halt impossible; constant 
advance alone keeps it together: you may lead it forward, but you cannot arrest 
its movement. We have advanced too far to retreat now. ... Peace is before 
us. We have only to march eight days to obtain it. So near our object, it is 
impossible to deliberate. Let us march on to Moscow!” 

Thus did he argue, and thus was his determination formed. To encourage 
him to persevere in it, there reached him at this juncture news of the successes 
(already described) gained by his far-distant wings against Tormasof on August 12th, 
and against Wittgenstein on August 17th and 18th. Excited by these good tidings, 
and assured now of the safety of his flanks, he continued with unflagging energy 
his pursuit of the retreating enemy, although he personally, with the Guard, 
remained until August 24th in Smolensk, where a huge correspondence and a 
thousand cares of state demanded his earnest attention. At Vitebsk two items 
of intelligence of a somewhat disquieting nature had reached him. The first was 
that at Bucharest on July 14th a treaty of peace had been signed between Russia 
and Turkey; and the second, that an offensive and defensive alliance had been 
secretly concluded so long ago as March 24th between Russia and Sweden. The 
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immediate effect of these treaties would be, the Emperor knew, on the one side 
to set free “the army of Moldavia,” some fifty thousand men under Admiral 
Tchichagof, to aid ‘Tormasof in his operations against Schwartzenberg and Regnier ; 
and on the other, to release the Russian corps engaged in Finland, and to threaten 
his rear with a descent by the Swedes on his communications. Therefore, though 
strong enough on his flanks at the present moment, he saw the necessity before 
leaving Smolensk of bringing up reinforcements, and securing his ground as he 
advanced beyond that point. Accordingly Marshal Victor, who had been previously 
ordered from Berlin to Wilna, was now directed to move on to Smolensk. In 
emphatic language Napoleon impressed upon him the importance of the duty now 
intrusted to him. “You will direct all your attention and strength,” he wrote, “to 
the general object, which is to secure the communication from Wilna, wd Minsk 
and Smolensk, with the Imperial headquarters. ‘The army which you command is 
the reserve of the Grand Army. If the route by Smolensk to the Grand Army is 
interrupted, you must reopen it at all hazards. Possibly Z may not find peace where 
I am about to seek it, but even in that case, supported by so strong a reserve, my 
retreat would be secure and need not be precipitate.” At the same time Marshal 
Auzereau was advanced to the Niemen, and the troops which held the frontier 
fortresses on the Rhine were moved forward to the line of the Elbe, their places 
being taken by regiments of the National Guard. 

These precautions taken, Napoleon once more hastened to the front, determined 
by every means in his power to bring on a general action at the earliest possible 
moment. Preceded by Murat with an enormous body of cavalry, the army, 
marching in three great columns all abreast, toiled unceasingly along its weary way, 
regardless of the difficulties of subsistence, and suffering terrible losses from hunger, 
thirst, and exhaustion. ‘There was practically no serious fighting after Valoutina, 
on August 18th, until the battle of Borodino on September 7th; yet such was the 
effect of this rapid advance under the cruel circumstances outlined, that upwards 
of thirty-eight thousand men and nearly twenty thousand horses died, or disappeared 
from the ranks, in the interval named. On the other hand, the Russians, retiring 
in their own country, and going first over the ground, had every advantage on 
their side. Each march that they made drew them nearer to reinforcements, and to 
well-plenished magazines and convoys, and the extraordinary skill and resolution 
with which their rear-guards were handled ever kept the eager pursuers at bay, 
saved the main body from all needless alarms and fatigues, and enabled it to 
continue its retrograde movement from day to day without undue haste or hurry.* 

But this constant movement in retreat was a terrible trial to the spirit of the 
Russian armies. Officers and men loudly and openly inveighed against the general 
who commanded it, and Barclay was almost alone in his judgment that it was the 
only safe policy to adopt. However, he could not remain deaf to the murmurs 
that assailed him on every side ; and when he was joined at Gjatsk on August 29th 
by a reinforcement of sixteen thousand men under General Miloradovitch, he 
decided that the time had arrived to stand and fairly measure swords with his great 


* <7] fallait convenir que cette retraite des Russes se faisait avec un ordre admirable. Le 
terrain seul la leur dictait, et non Murat. Leurs positions étaient si bien choisies, prises si 
a propos, défendues chacune tellement en raison de leur force, et du temps que leur Général voulait 
gagner, qu’en verité leurs mouvements semblaient tenir 4 un plan arrété depuis longtemps, tracé 
soigneusement, et exécuté avec une scrupuleuse fidélité. Jamais ils n’abandonnaient un poste qu’un 
instant avant de pouvoir y étre battus. Le soir ils s‘établissaient de bonne heure dans une bonne 
position, ne laissant sous les armes que les troupes absolument nécessaires pour la défendre, tandis 


que le reste se reposait et mangeait.”-—Ségur, p. 160. 
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opponent. Hardly, however, had he formed this resolution, when he found himself 
superseded by General Kutusof, whom, in deference to the clamour of the army 
and the voice of the nation, Alexander had appointed to the supreme command 
of his armies. ‘Though Barclay was thus deprived of the fruits of his measures 
at the very moment when he might have expected to reap them, yet he gained 
immortal honour by the campaign which he had previously conducted. He had 
retreated above four hundred miles in the presence of an army twice as numerous 
as his own, headed by a general unrivalled for his talent in pursuing an enemy, 
without sustaining a greater loss in prisoners and artillery than he had _ inflicted 
on his pursuers.” After handing over the command to Kutusof, he showed his 
greatness of soul, and his true patriotism, by continuing to serve loyally under 
that general, in command of the Russian right wing. ‘On le vit obéir, comme il 
avait commandé, avec le méme zéle.” 

Under the orders of Kutusof the army fell back from Gjatsk to Borodino, where 
it was brought to a halt on September 3rd, and definite preparations made to give 
Napoleon the battle he had hitherto so vainly sought. 

On September 1st Napoleon reached Gjatsk; and partly to give his troops a 
much-needed rest, and partly on account of bad weather, halted there for three 
days. On the 4th his march was resumed, and on the sth he entered the plain 
of Borodino, and found the enemy in a strongly intrenched position, behind the 
Kolotza stream, ready to receive him. Kutusof had taken up his ground. with 
great skill and judgment. ‘The Moscow road and the village of Borodino marked 
about the centre of his line of battle. His right, commanded by Barclay, was 
thrown back on the wooded slopes overlooking the Kolotza, and the flank on this 
side was well protected by the river Moskwa, which was unfordable. His left, under 
the command of Prince Bagrathion, faced almost due west, and was posted on high 
ground between Borodino and the village of Utitza on the old Moscow-Smolensk 
road. It was everywhere strongly intrenched. On a dominating plateau about the 
centre of the position, close to the village of Borodino, a great redoubt had been 
built and armed with heavy guns; and on an adjacent hill, separated from this one 
by the village and ravine of Semenoffskoi, three powerful redans had been constructed, 
whose fire, with that from the great redoubt, swept all the front approaches. A 
strong reserve, which included a powerful artillery, was posted in rear of the centre. 
Considerably in advance of the general line, the village of Schewardino was held by 
the Russians, and a strong redoubt was thrown up on a hill close to the village, to 
aid them in its defence. 

Kutusof’s army numbered altogether 133,000 men, and 600 guns. But only 
115,000 of this total were regular troops, and many of these were recruits. 
The balance were “ undisciplined Cossacks and ill-organised Moscow militia,” hastily 
embodied and sent to the front. In regular cavalry the Russians were very inferior 
to the French; but, on the other hand, the French horses, through bad provender 
and incessant marching, were in wretched condition. “The men may march without 
bread,” said Nansouty to Murat, when rebuked by the latter for not pushing a 
charge home, “but the horses can’t go without oats! Zh-y are not sustained 
by patriotism !” 

As the French army approached the position just described, Napoleon saw that 
the outpost of Schewardino must be captured, and the Russian advanced troops 
driven in, as a necessary preliminary to a successful attack on their principal line of 
defence. ‘This was accordingly done on the evening of the sth, and the desperate 
resistance offered by the Russians in this affair afforded a foretaste of the murderous 
struggle that might be expected on the morrow, when the two mighty armies should 
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each put forth its full strength and clash in mortal combat. ‘Three times was the 
Schewardino redoubt carried by the Division Compans of Davoust’s infantry, and 
three times were the assailants driven out of it again at the point of the bayonet. 
The fighting was prolonged far into the night, and it was only at their fourth 
essay that the place was finally taken by the French. ‘The losses on both sides 
were very heavy indeed in proportion to the importance and duration of the affair. 
“Where is the 3rd Battalion?” asked the Emperor, from the colonel of the 61st 
Regiment, as he reviewed that corps on the following morning. “ Sire, it is in the 
redoubt !” was the heroic reply, and in truth that brave corps had been practically 
annihilated in the sanguinary struggle of the preceding day. 

Daybreak on the 6th showed the main Russian army still holding its ground ; 
and as it was evident that there was no idea of retreating now, the Emperor 
decided to postpone his attack for one day and to rest his troops, while he made 
a closer inspection of the enemy’s position, and completed his arrangements for the 
great battle that was now inevitable. A careful reconnaissance of their dispositions 
showed him that their right might safely be disregarded, and that his principal 
efforts must be directed against the three redans and the great redoubt in the 
centre of their line. To support this attack by engaging the enemy’s attention 
while it was in progress, a vigorous onslaught on the village of Borodino was 
intrusted to Prince Eugene, whose corps, reinforced for the day by the Divisions 
Morand and Gérard drawn from Davoust’s command, was also charged with the 
duty of storming the great redoubt. ‘The attack on the redans was intrusted to 
Ney, supported by Junot; and Davoust was directed to co-operate by assailing them 
on their left flank. If this combined attack was successful, it should have the 
effect of rolling up the Russians from left to right, and driving the mass of them 
into the angle between the Moskowa and Kolotza. On the extreme French right, 
Poniatowski, availing himself of the shelter of the thick woods on that side, was 
to push along the old Moscow road, and demonstrate against the Russian left 
flank. On the extreme left the Italian Royal Guard, with one of Eugéne’s 
divisions and some light cavalry, were stationed, chiefly for purposes of observation. 
The rest of the cavalry were distributed as follows :—Grouchy with Prince Eugéne, 
Montbrun, Nansouty and Latour-Maubourg behind Davoust, on the right flank of 
the principal attack, the whole of course under Murat. In rear of all, near the 
captured Schewardino redoubt, was posted in reserve the Imperial Guard and one 
division (Friant’s) of Davoust’s corps. During the night of the 6th the Emperor 
caused batteries, which mounted altogether a hundred and twenty guns, to be 
constructed opposite the redans and the great redoubt. 

During the 6th the troops moved into the positions assigned to them, and 
spent the day in preparing for the coming struggle. Their total strength arrayed 
for battle was 580 guns and 130,000 men, the bulk of whom, according to Lord 
Wolseley, were the finest veterans in Europe, led by the most experienced officers 
then alive. Following his usual custom on the eve of a great engagement, the 
Emperor, before retiring, dictated a stirring proclamation to the army, in which 
he promised them, as the rewards of victory, “abundance, good winter quarters, 
and a speedy return to their homes. Bear yourselves,” he urged, “as you did at 
Austerlitz, at Friedland, at Vitebsk, and at Smolensk, and let the remotest posterity 
speak of your valour on this glorious day! Let it be said of you, ‘He was at 
that great battle under the walls of Moscow.’ ” 

Nor did Kutusof, on the other side, neglect to use those moral aids by which 
great commanders have ever endeavoured to rouse‘the enthusiasm and to fortify 
the spirits of their men. But whereas with Napoleon the motives appealed to in 
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his addresses to his armies were invariably those of honour and glory, and of the 
pride of power and dominion, with the Russian general the sentiments invoked 
were those of duty and of loyalty, and above all, of religion. From the very 
outbreak of hostilities the Czar had done all in his power to give a religious 
character to the war, and no one was quicker than Napoleon to perceive the 
immense effect that must be produced, not merely on the troops, but on the nation, 
by the religious strain imported into every proclamation that he published.* On the 
afternoon of the 6th, an image saved from the fire of Smolensk, reputed to possess 
miraculous powers, was carried through the Russian lines by a great procession of 
priests, followed by Kutusof and all his staff ; and over a hundred thousand warriors 
bared their heads and fell before it on bended knee, as they listened to their General’s 
impassioned expression of belief that it was a symbol that Heaven would fight on 
their side, and aid them in overthrowing the tyrant of the Universe, who had 
impiously invaded their country and defiled their sanctuaries. “ It is in this belief,” 
said Kutusof, “that 1 fight, and shall conquer, and shall be glad to die, if need 
be, assured that my closing eyes shall behold the victory of our side! Soldiers! 
do your duty! ‘Think of the sacrifices you have made. ‘Think of your homes in 
flames and of your children who implore your protection. ‘Think of your Emperor, 
who considers you the bulwark of his throne; and to-morrow, before the sun has 
set, you shall trace your faith and your fidelity on the soil of your country with 
the blood of the aggressor and of his hosts!” 

The battle of Borodino was one of the most obstinately contested, and most 
sanguinary, that has ever been fought in modern times. It is beyond the scope of 
this narrative to describe its varying fortunes in detail during the long day throughout 
which it raged. It must suffice to note the main incidents of the struggle, and 
their bearing upon the final issue. Long before daybreak on the 7th both sides 
stood to their arms, awaiting the signal to engage in deadly strife. ‘The Emperor 
himself by half-past five had taken up a position, which he retained throughout 
the day, close to the captured Schewardino redoubt. About 7 a.m. the battle was 
commenced by a heavy artillery fire from the batteries constructed during the night, 
and by Prince Eugéne launching his columns against the village of Borodino and 
the great redoubt. Almost simultaneously Ney and Davoust led their divisions to 
the assault of the redans. By 10 o’clock all these strongholds had been captured 
by the French, but not without desperate battling and frightful losses, which had 
exhausted the attacking columns and brought them almost to a standstill. It was 
at this juncture that Ney sent a message to Napoleon for reinforcements, to enable 
him to complete what had been so well begun; but the Emperor judged it too 
early to employ his reserves, and refused the request. In the meantime, Kutusof, 
finding his right wing unemployed and his left overweighted, withdrew some of his 
divisions from the right, and directing them against the redoubt, recaptured it by a 
vigorous counter-attack. Ney and Davoust, however, still held on to the redans, 
and Friant’s corps arriving on the scene, stormed the village of Semenoffskoi, from 
which all the efforts of the Russians failed thereafter to dislodge it. At the same 
time Poniatowski was making his presence felt on the enemy’s left flank. It was 


* «Ce netait donc plus une guerre de roi qu'il fallait poursuivre, mais une guerre de classe, 
une guerre de parti, une guerre de réligion, une guerre nationale, toutes les guerres 4 la fois.”— 
Ségur, p. 148. 

**On voit aussi qu’Alexandre voulait faire prendre un caractére réligieux 4 cette guerre. 
On ne saurait Pen blamer. II luttait contre un adversaire peu scrupuleux sur le choix des moyens 
Il ne devait pas en négliger un si puissant sur lesprit de les peuples.”—Chaméray i. 216. 
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now about 3 p.m., and judging that the moment had really arrived for a supreme 
effort, Ney and Murat again urged the Emperor to send forward the Imperial 
Guard and finish the affair. But on this momentous occasion a fatal indecision 
seemed to possess Napoleon. He, as a rule so quick to see, so prompt to act, 
so ready to dare, appeared now seized with a hesitation entirely foreign to his 
nature, and could not for a long time make up his mind what to do.* 

Yielding finally to the insistence of those who demanded help, he at last allowed 
the Young Guard to be set in motion towards Semenoffskoi ; but just at this 
juncture an alarm on the extreme left of his line induced him to halt it, when it 
had hardly started. Kutusof had in fact passed some cavalry across the Kolotza 
stream below Borodino, and made a sudden demonstration against the French left 
flank. ‘This irruption, successful against Eugéne’s hussars, was easily stopped by 
his infantry about Borodino village, but it had the effect of alarming Napoleon, and 
halting at a critical moment the reserves so urgently needed by Ney. 

However, by sending forward the artillery of the Guard, and making desperate 
use of the whole of Murat’s cavalry, the great redoubt was again carried by the 
French, the cavalry actually entering it by the gorge ;f and from that time, deeming 
it useless to prolong the slaughter, the Russian army gradually abandoned all its 
positions, and commenced a steady retreat, which was covered by its artillery, and 
conducted in excellent order. The French made no attempt at a further advance 
that night, and the two armies bivouacked when darkness came on in presence of 
each other. 

The losses sustained in this fiercely contested battle were frightful, and were 
probably not less than forty thousand killed and wounded on each side. Some 
authorities place them at a higher figure than this. Amongst the Russians, Prince 
Bagrathion, General Touckzov, and many others of high rank were slain; and the 
French had to deplore the loss of Montbrun, Coulaincourt, and other distinguished 
generals. 

The Russians took ten guns, and the French captured from the Russians 
thirteen guns, and a few (barely a thousand) prisoners. On the whole, the honours 
were about equally divided, but in so far as the Russian intrenchments were carried 
and their army compelled to retreat, Borodino was certainly a victory for Napoleon. 
But at what a cost had it been obtained! Well might he have said, with Pyrrhus, 
‘Another such victory, and I am undone!” ‘The foe had retreated indeed, but 
from choice rather than necessity. So little was his spirit affected that that very 
night the Cossacks raided into the French lines, causing an alarm which compelled 
even the Guard to turn out and stand to their arms—a humiliating incident after 
a victory ; and on the next day but one, when Murat attacked his rear-guard at 
Mojaisk, he was rudely beaten off with a loss of some two thousand men. On the 
other hand, the victors themselves, terribly crippled by the magnitude of losses, 


* « Jusqu’alors c’était particuli¢rement sur les champs de bataille que ses talents avaient brillé avec 
le plus d’éclat: c’était 14 qu’il semblait en quelque sorte maitriser la fortune. A la Moskwa, on le 
vit rester avec apathie, pendant presque toute la bataille, dans un endroit trop éloigné du théatre 
des operations pour qwil pit les juger par ses yeux, et d’oi il ne donnait que des ordres souvent 
tardifs. Il montrait dans les moments les plus importants une grande irrésolution: il fut enfin 
au-dessous de sa réputation, et manqua entiérement a sa fortune.” —Chaméray, ii. 77. 

+ ‘*General Montbrun, commanding the 2nd Cavalry Corps, observed by the .aid of his telescope 
that the redoubt was not closed at the gorge . . . accordingly he proposed to enter it in rear with 
his cavalry, while the infantry attacked it in front. . . . Then was seen something unprecedented in 
the annals of war—a fort, defended by many guns and several battalions, attacked and captured by 
a cavalry column.” —A/arbot's Memoirs. 
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which their position at such a distance from their base gave but little chance of 
replacing, were in reality in a situation now more embarrassing than ever.* 

There can be no question that on the day of Borodino Napoleon was ill. 
Overwork, mental anxiety, and bodily fatigues, had brought on an attack of that 
mysterious malady of which “ physical and moral prostration, sometimes accompanied 
by acute bodily pain,” was the outward and visible symptom.t “Its effects,”. says 
Lord Wolseley, “were that at some critical moment of a battle, his wonderful 
power of quick and correct decision seemed to desert him: so much so, that for 
the time being he almost abandoned the reins to chance.” This was precisely his 
condition on this fateful September 7th. A great success had been obtained early 
in the day, and prompt support would have converted it almost certainly into 
decisive victory. But this support then, and again in the afternoon, was withheld ; 
and, in the opinion of many able critics, the opportunity to strike a decisive blow 
and seize a crowning triumph was thereby missed. It is only fair, however, to 
state in this context that Napoleon himself always justified his own action on 
this occasion, and maintained that it was correct; and such a distinguished and 
dispassionate critic as Clausewitz sums up on this interesting point as follows: “ It 
is another question whether Buonaparte, who had time and fresh. troops sufficient, 
should not have made greater efforts on the 7th, and have raised his success to 
the pitch of a victory. Such a proceeding would have assuredly been more in the 
spirit of his former performances, to which he owed such great results. If, however, 
we consider the situation of Buonaparte at this moment, the extent of his whole 
undertaking, the force he had devoted to it, and the consumption rapid beyond 
all expectation of that force up to this period, which led him to doubt its 
accomplishment, we can comprehend that the main object should now appear to 
him to be the preservation of his army to the period when terms of peace would 
be brought into discussion. He had the victory; he had good hopes of entering 
Moscow. ‘To improve these advantages with some hazard to his ultimate object 
seemed to him neither necessary nor wise.” 

* «Au point du jour on s’apercut que les Russes avaient executé leur retraite. Peu de batailles 

gagneés ont produit sur les vainqueurs un effet aussi extraordinaire. Ils semblaient frappés-de stupeur. 
Aprés avoir enduré tant de maux, de privations, de fatigues pour forcer l'ennemi 4 en venir 4 une 
bataille, apres avoir combattu avec tant de valeur, ils n’apercevaient pour résultat, qu’un massacre 
épouvantable, l’accroissement de leurs miséres, et plus d’incertitude que jamais, relativement 4 la 
durée et au sort de la guerre.””—Chamoray, ii. 82. 
+ ‘*Ceux qui ne l’avaient pas quitté virent seuls, que ce Vainqueur de tant de nations avait été 
vaincu par une fiévre brulante, et surtout par un fatal retour de cette douloureuse maladie, que 
renouvelait en lui chaque mouvement trop violent, et toute longue et forte émotion. Ceux-la citérent 
alors ces mots que lui-méme avait écrits en Italie quinze ans plus tot: La santé est indispensable 
2 la guerre, et ne veut ttre remblacée par rien” —Ségur, p. 194. 


H. D. Hurcuinson, Colonel. 


(7o be continued.) 




















THE MAJOR TACTICS OF CHESS. 
PART II. 


N a former article on “The Major Tactics of Chess ” 
(see preceding number of the PaLL MALL MaGaZINeE) 
the writer called attention to the fact that, while 
great geometers, philosophers and military captains 
had recognised chess as a science, no writer had 
interpreted its basic law, formulated the principles 
deducible therefrom, or described the processes of 
their application to actual play. The essential differ- 
ence between Minor Tactics, Major Tactics and 
Grand Tactics as they are comprehended in the 
new theory of chess was outlined; the geometric 
figures illustrating the force and movement of the 

several integers of chess force were described, and the general principle which 

governs the evolutions of the Knight was mathematically stated. The purpose of 
this second article is to treat of the Pawn, the Bishop, the Rook, the Queen and 
the King in a similar manner, to formulate the general principles governing their 

Major Tactical evolutions, and to illustrate these principles by examples from 

actual play. 

The geometric figure which is the prime factor in all calculations that contemplate 
the action of a Bishop is shown in Fig. 6. This figure is composed of a number 
of triangles, a given point being the common vertex, and the Bishop always being 
situated upon a side of one of the triangles. 

A Bishop situated on a point of either-colour prevents an adverse Pawn from 
queening in all cases wherein it can occupy the vertex of a triangle of which the 
queening point or any point to be passed over by the Pawn is contained in one 
side. This evolution, in ordinary positions, is so easy of execution, that due regard 
is seldom given to the fact that it is not possible for a Bishop to stop a Pawn 
under any other circumstances. 

Mr. Morphy beautifully illustrated the force of this proposition in the ending of 
a game with Mr. Thompson, as shown in Fig. 7. 
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In this situation it is obvious that White, in order to win, must preserve and 
queen his K.R. P. The Black King and Knight and the Prime ‘Tactical Point 
being all located on the same side of 

BLACK THREE PIECES. a Rook’s quadrilateral, the proximity 

of the White King, and the fact 
| | | | ee that if the Black Knight could not 
— + move the Bishop is fully employed 








m with the adverse Pawn, point the 
true course. Morphy played R. to 
Fa K. 6 and won. The Bishop cannot 
-—___—— + take the Rook on account of the 
| | ‘i foregoing principle, because after P, 
— r —— to AR. 9, Kt. to Kt. 3, K.. takes: Ket.. 
| \ and the Bishop cannot occupy the 

aap ; . ——— os sea vertex of that triangle in which the 
a . NGI queening point is contained, as it is 
——>———->—--——>——_ +4 commanded by the adverse King. 
All this is very simple when once 
——_——_}——+—_|__ it is explained, but its simplicity is 
\ the simplicity of truth, and it is 
because of their lack of compre- 






























































Fig. 6. hension of such truths that masters 
WHITE ONE PIECE lose games at chess. 


The combination of the geometric 
figure appertaining to \the Bishop with those peculiar to other integers of chess 
force is strikingly illustrated by the 


following position : MR THOMPSON. 
In this situation it is readily BLACK SIX PIECES 


seen that the Black point Q. B. 4 
is the vertex of a triangle formed by | | 
the union of one side of a Bishop’s een es | a sy Sal 
triangle with one side of a Rook’s L | é ry | : 
quadrilateral. It is a principle of }-—j~————|—_|___| 
Major Tactics that the force exerted i 
by two or more pieces is greatest at 
that point where their lines of move- 
ment intersect. ao See | 
Following is the principle which | | | | 
governs the processes based upon the = a. | 
Bishop’s triangle: Given a Bishop’s a | 
triangle one side of which is occupied =§=}—4~——_|__|__ 


















































by two or more superior pieces, or 

by one superior piece and one or J/— cc Soon See aes ee 
more undefended inferior pieces which | | | | | 
cannot mutually sustain each other i | | 

in one move, or by two or more Fig. 7.—Black to play and win. 
undefended inferior pieces which WHITE THREE PIECES, 

cannot sustain each other in one MR. MORPHY. 


move, then that point at which the 
side occupied by the Bishop intersects the side occupied by the given adverse pieces 
is the Prime Tactical Point, and the Bishop may make a gain in adverse material. 
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Consequently the combined power of the White Q.R. and Q.B. is at its 
maximum at the point Q. B.4, and as that point is occupied by a Black Kt. it is 


obvious that unless its means of 
defence are adequate this Kt. is in 
peril. Examination will now show 
that the Kt. is supported only by 
the Queen and Bishop, and that as 
the Kt. and Q. and White Kt. at 
Q. B. 3 are situated on the perimeter 
of the same Kt.’s octagon, all that 
prevents the immediate capture of 
the Black Kt. is the interference of 
the White pieces with the combined 
action of the White Rook and Bishop. 
Zukertort failed to comprehend the 
position, and played 22. Kt. (Q. 4)— 
Kt. 5. The game was finally drawn 
after some sixty additional moves. 
The correct process is as follows : 


WHITE. BLACK. 
22. Kt.takes B. 22. R. takes R. (ck.). 
23. Q. takes R. 23. Q. takes Kt. 
24. B. to Q. Kt. 5. 24. Q. to Kt. 3. 
25. B. takes Kt. 25. R. takes B. 
26. 


Kt. to Q. R. 4, and the Black 
Knight at Q. B. 4 is lost. 


HERR STEINITZ. 


BLACK FOURTEEN PIECES, 
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Fig. 8.—White to play and win. 
WHITE FOURTEEN PIECES. 


DR. ZUKERTORT. 


Herr Steinitz bears witness in his official ‘report of the match in the Jnfernational 


BLACK TWO PIECES, 
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Fig. 9. 


WHITE ONE PIECE, 


followed with 2. K. B. takes Q. P. At this 
Major Tactical defect produced in Black’s 


VoL. XI.—No. 48. 





Magazine of 1886 that this win for 
White was first pointed out by the 
writer. 

The geometric figure appertaining 
to the Rook is a quadrilateral. The 
Prime Tactical Point (for instance, A 
in the accompanying diagram) is the 
angle formed by the union of that 
side upon which the Rook is posted 
with the other side upon which are 
posted two or more adverse pieces. 

The Rook’s quadrilateral may be 
combined with the geometric figures 
appertaining to any other integers of 
chess force. A remarkable example 
of the efficacy of this element of 
Major Tactics is given in the ap- 
pended diagram. 

In this situation Black, having 
the move, played 1. R. takes Q. P., 
and upon White’s reply, P. takes R., 
crisis White availed himself of the 
lines by the removal of the Black 
37 
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K. B. from the post K. Kt. 2, and responded with 2. R. to K. P. 4, thus converting 
the Black Point kK. kt. 5 into a Prime Tactical Point, and locating it together with 
the Black K. and Q. on the same 
MR YOUNG. side of a Rook’s quadrilateral. 
BLACK TWELVE PIECES, Black at once neutralised the defect 
in his position by 3. P. to K. R. 4, 
£ & but this loss of a move which should 
have been utilised by bringing his 
aia Gia Q. R. into action permitted White 
| to secure the advantage by 3. R. 
takes Kt. Black, with two Pawns 
ee for a minor piece, held his own 
fairly well through a complicated end 
— game, when Herr Steinitz tripped, 
lost a piece, and offered a draw in 
: ae ee a situation wherein Black’s numerical 
advantage of the kK. R. P. could not 
= win. 
The principle of Major Tactics 
— which governs the evolutions of the 
pel Rook is as follows :—Given a quadri- 
lateral one side of which is occupied 
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Fig. 10. by two superior pieces or by one 
WHITE TWELVE PIECES, superior and one or more inferior 
HERR STEINITZ. pieces, or by two or more undefended 





inferior pieces which cannot defend 

each other in one move, the Rook being posted on one of the perpendicular sides, 
then the point at which the side | 

occupied by the Rook intersects the age 

side occupied by the given adverse 
pieces is the Prime Tactical Point, Mt. +----4---- — 
and the Rook may make a gain in a 
adverse material. 
The geometric figure which in }— 1 

Major ‘Tactics appertains to the Queen 
is a polygon, as shown in Fig. 11. — —— a 
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Appended is the principle of 
Major ‘Tactics which governs the §=}—~+—}——+—}—— 
evolutions of the Queen : 

I. Given two or more undefended 
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adverse pieces which cannot support 
each other in one move, located upon 









































the same diagonal, the same vertical wy 

or the same horizontal, the Prime . = 
Tactical Point being contained in the &>---- b-——- - 

same horizontal, diagonal or vertical, 

and not commanded by either of the Fig. 11. 

adverse pieces, then the Queen may WHITE ONE PIECE, 


make a gain in adverse material. 
II. Given two inferior and undefended adverse pieces which cannot support 
each other in one move, located at the extremities of a triangle, the Prime 
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Tactical Point being located at the vertex and not commanded by either of 
the adverse pieces, then the Queen may make a gain in adverse material. 


III. Given two inferior adverse 
pieces located at the extremities of 
an oblique and not mutually defend- 
ing each other nor commanding all 
the points contained in the parallelo- 
gram of which the given oblique is 
the hypothenuse, then those points 
not commanded are Prime ‘Tactical 
Points, and the Queen may make 
a gain in adverse material. 

A fine illustration of the practical 
application of the Queen’s polygon 
in actual play is given in Fig. 12, 
herewith annexed. ‘The position 
occurred in a game won by Preston 
Ware, a noted Boston expert, in 
consultation with the writer, against 
Dr. Zukertort. 

The position resulted from a 
compromise defence to the Evans 
gambit. White continued with Q. 
takes Q. P., when it is obvious that 
Black has four pieces em prise, and 
must lose two of them. In_ its 


DR. ZUKERTORT. 


BLACK ELEVEN PIECES, 
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Fig. 12. 
WHITE FIVE PIECES, 


MESSRS. WARE AND YOUNG. 


comments on the play the British Chess Magazine said: “This game is one of the 
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Fig. 13. 


WHITE ONE PIECE, 


most interesting we ever played 
over.” 


A rectangle consisting either of 


nine, six or four points is the geo- 
metric figure which appertains to the 
King. (See Fig. 13.) In Minor 
Tactics and in Grand Tactics this 
figure, regardless of the number of 
points which constitute it, is termed 
the Objective Plane, but in Major 
Tactics this appellation has no 
significance, and the King is_ re- 
garded merely as a piece in common 
with all the other chess pieces. The 
vulnerability of the King to attack 
by adverse pieces, and the fact that 
its defence must always be provided 
for in spite of dangers which may 
threaten any other kindred piece, 
make the King a most important 
factor in the evolutions of Major 


Tactics, and its presence in any evolution vastly increases the difficulties of the 


defending pieces. 


The chief duties of the King are usually confined to the end game, and 
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consist in preventing the advance of one or more of the adverse Pawns to their 


respective queening points. 


BLACK ONE PIECE 







































































Fig. 14, 


WHITE ONE PIECE, 


A King unaided frequently can stop as many as three 


united Pawns from attaining pro- 
motion, but it more often happens 
that he is unable to impede the 
progress of even one Pawn. In all 
cases, the result is dependent upon 
the operation of a specific principle 
of Major Tactics, for, as in the case 
of the Bishop, there is only one 
condition under which a King can 
prevent the queening of an adverse 
Pawn. 

The principle which governs the 
stopping of a Pawn by a King is: 
Given an equilateral rectangle, ze. a 
square, of which the point occupied 
by the adverse Pawn is the extremity 
of one side and the queening point 
(A) is the opposite extremity of the 
same side, then, if the King is 
situated upon any point contained 
in the given square, the King wins 
the given adverse Pawn. 


An illustration of the working of this principle in actual play is given in Fig. 15. 


The position occurred in the deciding 
game of a match which gave the writer 
the championship of New England. 
It is perhaps proper to apologise 
for the insertion of this and other 
personal reminiscences in _ these 
papers, but they at least possess 
the merit of showing that the writer’s 
precepts and practice coincide. 

This situation is obviously one 
of difficulty for Black, White having 
legitimate drawing chances by simply 
alternating K. B. from Q.1 to K. 2, 
and at proper times threatening B. 
takes Q.R. P., followed by P. to 
Q. Kt. 5. Black had recourse to 
stratagem, and played 1. B. to K. Kt. 3, 
tempting P. to K.Kt.4 or B. to 
K. Kt. 4.. White fell into the snare, 
and occupied that point with the 
Bishop. The play continued: 2. P. 
to K. R.4, B. to B.8; 3. P. to R.5, 
3) takes Pos ae. CO2R6:. The 
principle already cited (see Fig. 14) 


MR. YOUNG. 


BLACK EIGHT PIECES, 
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Fig. 15. 
WHITE SIX PIECES, 


MR. WARE. 


now compelled K. to B.2, whereupon Black won by the decisive move 5. P. to 


K. 6 (ck.). 


White is forced to take the Black K.P., for otherwise that Pawn 
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would again advance, and the White King would be unable to occupy a position 
within the two rectangles thus created, and consequently could not prevent the 
queening of both Black Pawns. 

Thus it is evident that the false BLACK ONE PIBCE. 

manceuvre of the White K.B. lost 
to Black that time which he needed a 
in order to convert his previous } 
logistic line of manceuvre into a 
logistic line of operations. Black ia 
now, by 6. B. to K. 5, nullifies the & 
threatened re-entry of the White = 
K. B. by B. takes Q. B. P., and 
simultaneously covers the queening 
point of his K.R.P. The queening & 
of the latter thus being ensured, 
Black resigned. 

Probably no _ position is less ——+— 
understood than the common situ- & 
ation of a King and Pawn against 
a King. All writers lay it down as 
a maxim that you must “ 
























































get com- 





mand of the adverse sixth square Fig. 16.—White to win with or without move. 
with the King,” and many games Wivie Aue wees. 

are drawn in the attempt to follow 

this rule o’ thumb. Here is the principle: A Pawn operating with a King 
queens without capture against a King, when the kindred King is situated in 
advance of the Pawn and_ between 
it and the adverse King, and has 
7 the opposition. 


” 


BLACK TWO PIECES. 





As may be readily seen, White 
will occupy either K.5 or K. Kt. 5 
upon his next move, and nothing 
that Black can do can prevent the 














& |----+-¥ easy and speedy queening of the 
* + Pawn. It is equally evident that 
YA y the pieces may be posted at any 

— given points, and so long as the 
8 spirit of the foregoing principle is 





complied with, White’s road to 
victory is always open and clearly 
defined. This principle is applicable 
to all kindred situations, whatever 








may be the number of immovable 
Pawns and pieces. 

The geometric figure appertaining 

to that integer of chess force termed 

WHITE ONE PIECE. the Pawn is an inverted equilateral 

triangle, whose base is always coin- 

cident with one of the horizontals, whose sides are obliques, and whose vertex is 

always that point on the vertical which is occupied by the Pawn. ‘This is shown 

in Fig. 17. 
































Fig. 17. 
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Following is the principle of Major Tactics which governs the evolutions of the 
Pawn: Given two superior adverse pieces, either defended or undefended, situated 


BLACK TWO PIECES. 

























































































Fig. 18.—White to move. 


WHITE TWO PIECES. 


at the extremities of a  Pawn’s 
triangle, the centre of the triangle 
(A) being the Prime ‘Tactical Point 
and open to occupation by a Pawn 
located at the vertex, then the Pawn 
may make a gain in adverse material. 

The special utility of the Pawn, 
from the standpoint of Major ‘Tactics, 
is the frequency and_ effectiveness 
with which it may be voluntarily 
sacrificed for the purpose of com- 
pelling two or more adverse pieces 
to become compromised by _ being 
forced to occupy points on the 
perimeters, sides or vertices of those 
geometric figures which appertain to 
other kindred pieces, whereby, in 
consequence of the resulting Major 
Tactical defects, a gain in adverse 
material is assured. 

The chessplayer needs no ex- 
planation of this simple illustration 


of the foregoing principle, and the tyro will readily see that after White has played 
1. P. to K.5 (ck.), whether the Black King or the Black Queen makes the capture 


of the White Pawn, both Black pieces 
together with the White Knight 
become situated on the perimeter of 
the same Knight’s octagon, and con- 
sequently, White having the move, 
the Knight makes a gain in adverse 
material. Of course, if the Pawn 
be not captured by Black, it is 
evident that the Pawn makes a gain 
in adverse material by virtue of the 
operation of the principle 
governs the evolutions of that piece. 

The writer now closes this brief 
sketch of Major Tactics, which is, 
of necessity, but a vague outline of 
the mathematics of chess, with the 
following proposition : Given a piece 
which is both attacked and supported, 
to determine whether or not the 
given piece is defended : 

I. Construct an algebraic inequality 
having on the left side the symbols 


which 


BLACK THIRTEEN PIECES. 
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Fig. 19.—White to play. 


WHITE THIRTEEN PIECES, 


of the attacking pieces arranged in the order of their potential complements, from 
left to right; and on the right side the symbols of the supporting pieces arranged 
in the order of their potential complements, also from left to right; then, if the sum 
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of any number of terms taken in order from left to right on the left side of this 
inequality is not greater than the sum of the same number of terms taken in order 
from left to right on the right side, and if none of the terms contained in the 
left side are less than the like terms contained in the right side, the given piece 
is defended. 

II. In all cases wherein two or more of the attacking pieces operate coincident 
radii of offence, or two or more of the supporting pieces operate coincident radii 
of defence, those pieces must be arranged in the construction of the inequality, not 
in the order of their potential complements but in the order of their proximity to 
the given piece. ‘This applies only to the position of these symbols with respect 
to each other; they need not necessarily lie in sequence, and in all cases the 
symbol of that piece of highest potential complement should be placed as far to 
the right on either side of the inequality as possible. 

In “The Minor ‘Tactics of Chess,” pp. 27-41, the potential complement of any 
piece is described as “that number which represents the average number of points 
commanded by the given piece on a clear board.” ‘Thus the potential complement 
of the Pawn is 14; of the Knight 5}; of the Bishop 8?; of the Rook 14; of the 
Queen 22}; and of the King 6,°5. 

White having the move in the foregoing situation played 1. P. Q. Kt. 4. Although 
his Q. B. P. is attacked by four adverse pieces and supported but by three kindred 
pieces, the following calculation will show that it is adequately defended: viz,— 


P. = Piece attacked. 
B. + R. + Q. + R. = Attacking pieces. 
B. + R. + R. = Supporting pieces. 
B. + R. + Q. + R. > B. + R. + R. = Construction of the inequality. 
4aF. Number of terms contained on left side. 
3 P. = Number of terms contained on right side. 
4 P. — 3 P. = Excess of left-side terms. 


(B. + R. — (B. + R.) = Value of like terms. 
Q. — R. = Value of first unlike term. 


The number of terms contained in the left side of the inequality exceeds by one 
the number of terms contained in the right side, but the third term of the inequality 
is an unlike term, of which the symbol contained in the left side is greater than the 
symbol contained in the right side ; hence the given piece is defended according to 
the foregoing principle. 


FRANKLIN K. YOouNG. 
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THE LAST OF THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—THE POETRY OF SPORT (WITH OMISSIONS)— 





ADAM LINDSAY GORDON AND “SPORT”—FOOTBALL AND THE BEAUTY OF RISK— 
A SPORTING PARSON—“ TAYVISTOCK LEGS,” STINKING VIOLETS, XENOPHON, AND 
HARRY TERRELL—IS ECCENTRICITY DYING OUT ?—DRAWING A COVERT—“ THE 
EPPING HuUNT”—A WoRD ON THOMAS HOOD—THE INGENIOUS BALLAD OF THE 


JUBILEE CUP. 





ARDLY has Mr. Herbert Spencer laid 

the last stone of his system of Philo- 
sophy before Messrs. 
Longmans publish the 
twenty-eighth and con- 
cluding volume of that 
famous Encyclopedia of 
Sport, the Badminton 
Library. “Sir, I have 
just come from _ the 
Schools, and you have a 
First in Greats.” “Thank 
you, Jones,” said the 
scholar, who afterwards became President 
of his College ; “and would you mind sport- 
ing the oak after you?—I am just going to 
begin Mathematics.” “ Do the next thing ” 
is a good motto, no doubt ; but for my part 
J like to see a man wind up his undertakings 








with a well-proportioned flourish. I like to 
read of Smeaton risking his neck aloft, and 
straddling a plank to carve “ Laus Deo!” 
on the cap of the Eddystone. Real life is 
always going on ; but novels are superior to 
real life in other respects and in this, that 
they come to an end—as a rule, at least. I 
have, indeed, heard of a living novelist who 
undertook to write a serial for a magazine at 
£— per thousand words, and gave thorough 
satisfaction, until the editor (wishing to 
secure a successor in good time) wrote to 
ask at what date the story would probably 
be concluded. “Sir,” was the reply, “I am 
entirely content with your terms: so well 
content, indeed, that since our agreement 
says nothing on the point, I propose zever to 
terminate my story.” But as a rule novels 
have an end, and the novelist takes particular 
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pains with his last sentence. (I am sure 
that Mr. Hardy does, for instance, because 
without conscious effort I have got the con- 
cluding sentence of almost every one of his 
books by heart. Who, having any sense of 
language, can forget the “falling close” of 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” of ‘“ The 
Trumpet Major,” or of “The Woodlanders,” 
the cadence of Marty South’s lament, with 
its haunting simplicity?) And in rounding 
off their undertakings with a “ Laus Deo!” 
or some such pretty speech, men are striving, 
though they may not know it, after form 
form, which Life lacks and Art constantly 
endeavours to supply. 





O much for the performers. The specta- 
tors need not look so deep for an excuse 

to cheer. Ordinary gratitude will supply 
one. We cheer at the finish of a football 
match,—how much the more, then, after an 
exposition of all the arts of sport by almost 
all the experts! Hunting, Fishing (River 
or Sea), Racing and Steeplechasing, Rowing, 
Boating, Cycling, Shooting (Small and 
Big Game), Athletics, Football, Cricket, 
Driving, Golf, Tennis(with varieties), Rackets, 
Fives, Riding and Polo, Coursing, Falconry, 
Skating, Mountaineering, Fencing, Boxing, 
Wrestling, Swimming, Yachting, Archery, 
Dancing, and Billiards,—as they reviewed 
their list, Messrs. Longmans and their advisers 
seem to have felt the want which the French- 
man discovered in our _ hunting-fields. 
“What !” you hear them exclaim: “shall 
there be no band, no promenade, no nossing ?” 
So they added a volume on “ The Poetry of 
Sport,” selected and edited by Mr. Hedley 
Peek: and I gather that Mr. Hedley Peek 
does not invite criticism. ‘“ But after all,” 
he cries, “ what have we to do with the critic ? 
How easy it is to carp, how hard to be 
natural and happy: to cast off, if only for 
the time, all trouble and care, and sit quietly 


down and enjoy our- 
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selves ! A much 
\ ours if some blest 






brighter life would be 


vl! ge. spirit placed in our 
he too prominent nostrils 

the ring of wisdom— 
we should find the earth pleasanter to lie 


upon, from our inability to grub below 
the surface in our ceaseless search for error. 
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Therefore with relief we turn to you, our 
brother sportsmen. . . .” 





Let the galled jade wince. My withers 
are unwrung, and I hope and believe that 
my nostrils are not too prominent. “ May 
the day be far distant when we have become 
so logical that none can find fault with us!” 
ejaculates Mr. Hedley Peek—it sounds like 
a toast—and continues in a style which 
seems to me to combine in a singular degree 
the graces of Dr. Samuel Johnson with those 
of the author of Euphues : 


‘* As the work of a genius is always more open 
to attack than that of a dealer in elegant platitudes, 
so are the exuberant pleasures of health than the 
morbid moralisings of distemper, for one is the 
deformity of that which is truthful, the other is 
truthful only of deformity. Alas! to many it 
seems more righteous to speak accurately and 
thereby tell a lie, than by a false or exaggerated 
statement to convey a truth,”— 


‘which is pretty, though I don’t know what 
it means.’ What I do want to know is, if 
without pleading guilty to prominent nostrils 
I may say that a book of Sporting Poetry 
which contains no single extract from Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, the prince of sporting 
poets, is to my thinking a trifle inadequate. 
If horseracing were excluded from Mr. 
Peek’s scheme of sport, I might have under- 
stood the omission. But he gives us Bonny 
Beeswing, Limerick Races,and many another 
ballad of the Turf, including the beautiful 






THE DEATH 
VISION 


Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorreé, which Charles 
Kingsley wrote on his death-bed :— 


‘* Are you ready for your steeplechase, Lorraine, 
Lorraine, Lorrée ? 

Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, 
Barum, Baree, 
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You're booked to ride your capping race to-day 
at Coulterlee, 

You’re booked to ride Vindictive, for all the world 
to see, 

To keep him straight, to keep him first, and win 
the race for me. 


‘*She clasped her new-born baby, poor Lorraine, 
Lorraine, Lorrée ; 

I cannot ride Vindictive, as any man might see, 

And I will not ride Vindictive, with this baby on 
my knee ; 

He’s killed a boy, he’s killed a raan, and why 
must he kill me ? 

* * * * * 

‘* She mastered young Vindictive—oh ! the gallant 
lass was she-— 

And kept him straight and won the race as near 
as near could be ; 

But he killed her at the brook against a pollard 
willow tree, 

Oh! he killed her at the brook, the brute, for all 
the world to see, 

And no one but the baby cried for poor Lorraine 
Lorrée.” 


But why omit How we Beat the Favourite, 
the best ballad ever written on a horse-race ? 
And why in any case omit that famous verse 
of Gordon’s which surely contains the very 
kernel of the sporstman’s ethics ? 

‘* No game was ever yet worth a rap, 

For a rational man to play, 

In which no disaster, no mishap 

Could possibly find its way.” 


COMMEND this last verse to the atten- 

tion of those none-too-hardy perennials, 
the people who 
address letters 
to the 
papers on the 
dangers of foot- 
ball. “ My dear 
or,” 1 
want to say to 
Paterfamtlias 
(or whatever he 
signs himself), 
“T take it that 
when you send your good boys into the Navy 
or the Army—and when you pack your bad 
boys off to Manitoba or British Columbia— 
you cannot expect their careers to be en- 
tirely exempt from risk. Pray, then, do you 
desire that the danger, when it comes, shall 


news- 


always 
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grin suddenly upon them with an unfamiliar 
face? Do you seriously believe that the 
best way to breed a man resourceful in peril 
is to wrap him up in childhood and keep 
him unacquainted with all risks not incident 
to tooth-cutting and measles? And if you 
do entertain a belief so surprising, why talk 
rubbish about Waterloo and the playing 
fields of Eton? No, sir, the risk which you 
discover in football, and with such pained 
alarm, is just the vr/we, the man-making 
quality, of the game. Football has other 
it requires speed and strength and 
skill and clean lungs—physical gifts. But its 
moral value is bound up with the element 
of risk. Provide me an English footballer 
and a German gymnast, and give them two 
guns, a lion to face and an African desert 


merits : 





to skip about on, and I will back the foot- 
baller. 
‘* The lion is the beast to fight : 
He leaps along the plain, 
And if you run with all your might, 
He runs with all his mane.” 


Indeed, if I were to draw up a hierachy of 
sports, I should rank them as they oblige 
a man to pit himself and take his chance 
against opposing forces: mere killing, or 
(as Mr. Andrew Lang puts it with his usual 
neatness) “the disinterested destruction of 
animal life for the mere pleasure of the 
pursuit which we call Sport,” I would rule 
out as a positive drawback. 
skill, endurance against 
was 


Skill against 
endurance—this 
the Greeks understood as the 
basis of manly exercises. Sailing and the 
pursuit of big game seem to me great sports, 


what 


because in each a man pits himself against 
great and at times calculable 
forces ; though the latter, to my thinking, 
ranks lower, by reason of its murderous 
element. Logically (“May the day be far 
distant when we have become so logical 
that none can find fault with us!”) I must 
admit that, by my reckoning, war and the 
duello work out as very great sports indeed, 


scarcely 
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I am sure, at any rate, that they rank above 
pigeon-shooting, da¢/ue-shooting, and hunting 
a tame stag—which are not sports at all, 
but simply contrivances for making yourself 
unpleasant in the open air. Charles Lamb 
is not usually looked upon as a typical 
sportsman ; but that he had the root of the 
matter in him I feel sure from an anecdote 
in Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s “ My Long Life” 
—sunniest of all books of 
Lamb, being annoyed one day by a strange 
dog which pertinaciously followed him, con- 
ceived the brilliant notion of “7g Atm out! 
—and, what is 

ie) more, stuck to the 
Ds i se contest so nobly 
. Nt Oe é P — > 
yf Tan ye that at length the 

ane . 


reminiscence. 


TH 





dog dropped under 
a hedge, dead beat. 
Here you have en- 


Yt Doa AIR 7) : 1 
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any  durance pittec 
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against endurance 
—the true classical idea. To return to the 
buckhounds— one feels that the only chance 
of raising the pursuit of a tame stag to the 
dignity of sport depends on the willingness 
of its votaries to tumble off and break their 
necks in sufficient profusion. In fact, I have 
some sympathy with the youth who com- 
plained even of Exmoor stag-hunting, that 
“there were no fences for men to ride at, 
get falls, and that sort of fun”; and don’t 
feel that he was altogether crushed by the 
famous retort, “’Tis accordin’ to whether 
you go to see the shass (chase), or men 
valling off.” 


R. PEEK might, I think, have spared 
us a few of Mr. F. S. 
Kipling parodies, clever though they be, and 
devoted the space to some of the famous old 
songs for which I search his volume in vain. 
Where, for instance, “The Meynell 
Hunt,” “The Place where the Old Horse 
Died,” “We'll all go a-Hunting To-day,” 
“The Fox jumped over the Parson’s Gate,” 
“The Hunt of the Duke of Buckingham,” 
and “ Mess Parson Hogg ” ?—to name hunt- 
ing ditties only. I am reminded of Parson 
Hogg particularly— 


Outwood’s 


are 


**O tally-ho, O tally-ho ! 
‘Dearly belovéd’—Zounds, sir ! 
I'll mount my mare to hunt the hare, 
Sing tally-ho, the hounds, sir !” 
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having just finished a third reading of Mr. 
W. F. Collier’s little memoir of a Dartmoor 
sportsman, Harry Terrell, with its merry 
stories of that famous sporting parson, Jack 
Russell. Most people heard of 
Russell’s Rector, and how he escaped a 
call from his Bishop (Philpotts, of Exeter, 
whom he described, by the way, as “ugly 


have 


as a jackass, and twice as mischievous”) by 
jumping into bed, boots, spurs, breeches 
and all, and sending out word that he had 
the small-pox. But Mr. Collier gives some 
curious details of this same parson’s ménage, 
especially when it came 
guests. One evening, 

sitting up late with a G 
company of sports- ; 
men, he filled the se 
kettle with gin. Some- 


to entertaining 


body complained that 
the gin and water was 
“ Too 
strong, is it? Watter 
it, then, watter it: 
don’t ee see the kittle on the fire?” Of 
course he succeeded in making his company 
drunk. 


rather strong. 
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** On another occasion this Rector had a trench 
dug across his yard while his guests were carousing, 
and as they left in gigs or on horseback, some- 
thing the worse for his hospitality, he had the 
joy, to him, of seeing them all have a fall in 
getting over the trench. 
the best they could.” 


They knew him, and did 


Terrell himself, the hero of Mr. Collier’s 
pleasant memoir, was a sportsman of singular 
and charming character: a “ Tayvistock 
man,” if you know what that means. 
Tavistock is a pretty West-country town, 
and the birthplace of many eminent men 
(including Sir Francis Drake): but for some 
reason or other all the neighbouring towns 
conspired to use its name for a term of con- 
tempt. Says Mr. Collier :— 


“*It so happened that I was riding a nice 
Dartmoor pony, on the occasion of some races on 
the Saltram racecourse, and I offered this pony to 
The 


looked the pony over, and deliberately said : 


dealer 
‘He 


hadn’t got 


a dealer for twenty-five pounds. 


would be worth the money if he 
Tayvistock legs.’ . 

** As Harry Terrell was by far the best judge of 
ponies I ever knew—it was one of his many 
specialities—I went to him, and asked him what 


was meant by ‘ Zayz/steck’ legs. 
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‘* He said shortly, ‘ Term of contempt.’ 

*“T asked him why... 

‘© * There was a man,’ he said, ‘drowned under 
Okhampton bridge, and the people of the town 
were crowded on the bridge to see the body taken 
out of the river. Tis only a 
Tayvistock man,” when they all went away, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ Is that all?”’ 

* * * * * 


Some one said, ‘‘ 


**T said to Harry Terrell, ‘Why should this 
be ?’ 

‘* His very short reply was, ‘ They’m jilles’ 
(jealous).” 


I suppose that Sport, in a sense the most 
democratic of our institutions (since it brings 
all sorts and conditions of men upon common 
ground—“all fellows to football” as our 
Cornish proverb runs), is also the most 
conservative. In the hunting-field, at any rate, 
plus ¢a change, plus Cest la méme chose. 
Xenophon, as Mr. Lang reminds, speaks of 
the chase in much the same language as 
Mr. Jorrocks ; and even in old Greece the 
huntsman complained of “they stinking 
violets” (7 yi e£avOotea Brantet Tas Kivas, eis 
TO avTO TUppLyyLoVEA TOV avOdv Tas dopds). 

But Mr. Collier's book sets up a double 
wonder. At first it seems impossible that 
the hunting squires and eccentrics of whom 
he tells could have flourished within the 
memory of living man. And then you ask 
yourself if perchance their fellows may not 
be living yet, only our eyes are dull for the 
humours of our own time. These men no 
doubt considered Squire Western the portrait 
of a type thoroughly obsolete, more was the 
pity! Tous, they and Squire Western seem 
just of an age. “These eccentric beings,” 
Mr. Collier laments, “ will shortly be extinct, 
with the polecat and the peregrine falcon. 
The eccentricity developed by living in 
outlying places, their own masters, doing 
and thinking whatever they pleased, without 
interference or censure from any one, had 
the effect of producing some wonderful 
characters, never more to visit the scenes of 
earthly joys. Railways, telegraphs, and the 
newspaper press, have turned them into a 
mass of so-called gentry, as like one another 
as pease.” Happily, sir, 1 am able to doubt 
it. I, who belong to a younger generation, 
have lived in one town with (1) an old lady 
who put her cats to bed every night in cradles 
with frilled pillow-cases, (2) a married couple 
who fell out over some trifling matter and 


lived fifteen years together without ex- 
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changing a word, (3) a 
poacher whoread Horace, 
and (4) the mother of a 
family who regularly 
flogged all her children 
on Monday mornings, on 
the ground that they 
were bound to deserve 





it before the week ran Ris 
out. Mr. Collier de- ~ 


plores the railway (I recall a discussion 
in the papers, whether Dartmoor did or 
did not possess a river called the Cad ; anda 
remark in the Saturday Review that there 
was no Cad on Dartmoor until the Great 
Western Railway brought a few) ; 7 deplore 
the Board Schools. But man’s individuality 
has digested and outlived other uniforming 
inventions, and will digest and outlast these. 

I confess, though, that a peculiar flavour, 
antique and hard to recapture, hangs about 
the jests of these bygone fox-hunters : about 
the following, for instance, which I must 
take leave to condense a little from Mr. 
Collier’s narrative. There was an old sports- 
man, an authority with the Dartmoor and 
a good man in his day, who was always 
engaging in a war of words with Terrell over 
questions of fox-hunting. Terrell would 
retort that he was “ past,” and could not see 
a hound either in covert or in chase, which 
was true enough. 


‘“*We were drawing a young plantation on the 
borders of the moor, with undergrowth of furze as 
thick as a mat. Terrell said, ‘Give ’em time— 
*tis very thick.” The old gentleman as usual 
contradicted him, and said, ‘ Not a bit of it. Do 
you call that thick?’ Terrell said, ‘T’ll bet ee 
ten shillings you wan’t get through un in twenty 
minutes.’ The covert was not more than two or 
three acres. ‘ Done,’ said the old gentleman. 

‘*T held the stakes, and the old gentleman got 
off his horse, which Terrell held, and proceeded 
in breeches and boots to struggle through the 
covert, and I held my watch to note the time. 

“*Tt was so thick the old gentleman could scarcely 
get through ; but he had plenty of pluck, and by 
working very hard he appeared at the opposite 
side in nineteen minutes. I thought at his age 
he never would have got out of that gorse at all. 
The rest of the field had gone on, and I remained 
with Terrell, watch and stakes in hand. When I 
handed over the money, the old gentleman said, 
‘Stop ! I can’t get on my horse yet.’ 

*¢Terrell’s laugh was worth hearing. It was 
blowing a cold cutting wind from the east on an 
exposed bit of moor, and the old gentleman had 
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to completely strip his 
lower limbs and _ bare 
them to the blast to 
pick out the prickles 
from his breeches. .. . 
It was at least ten 
minutes before he could 
mount his horse, and he 
was in misery the rest 
of the day, not relieved 
by Terrell’s ridicule.” 





rp 
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It reminds one of the hero of Hood’s 
“Epping Hunt,” which, by the way, I am 
glad to find included in the Badminton 
volume :— 


*¢ But soon the horse was well avenged 
For cruel smart of spurs, 
For, riding through a moor, he pitched 
His master in a furze ! 


** Where, sharper set than hunger is, 
He squatted all forlorn ; 
And like a bird was singing out 
While sitting on a thorn ! 


‘¢ Right glad was he, as well might be, 
Such cushion to resign : 
‘ Possession is nine points,’ but his 
Seemed more than ninety-nine. 


‘Yet worse than all the prickly points 
That enter’d in his skin, 
His nag was running off the while 
The thorns were running in.” 


“Alas, poor Yorick!” Did ever man 
deserve that immortal sigh as Hood has 
deserved it? Alive and dead, he has never 
yet found fair play, or an equal fate, or the 
prize he honestly earned with laughter and 
tears and blood. Dearer to me and better 
honoured than many bards whose praises the 
world allows, some day (I hope and believe) 
the author of “The Dream of the Midsummer 
Fairies,” of “The Haunted House” and 
“ The Last Man,” of “ The Song of the Shirt ” 
and “The Bridge of Sighs,” will receive the 
invitation and step up to his place, and his 
place will be only a little lower than that 
of the chiefs. Some day, perhaps not very 
distant, it will be found no discredit to his 
essential seriousness that instead of deserting 
his family and sponging on his friends (as 
more illustrious bards have done) he stood 
up to circumstance and earned his bread 
and lived an honest life. And he dealt 
honestly not only with the world but with 
his own conscience as a workman. Con- 
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strained to do the work that paid him, he 
did it well, and often exquisitely well. The 
pun is generally considered an evanescent 
form of wit; but, looking at the two as 
dispassionately as I may, I feel fairly con- 
fident that Hood’s puns will outlast the 
philosophy of the late Mr. Carlyle. They 
have a guality for which (with the possible 
exception of Charles Lamb) you may search 
other punning writers, ancient and modern) 
in vain. 
‘* To say the horse was Huggins’ own 
Would only be a brag ; 
His neighbour Fig and he went halves, 
Like Centaurs, in a nag.” 


Puns such as this have an_ intellectual 
basis which raises the accomplishment high 
above mere playing on words. 


AY I invite the reader’s attention to the 
following verses, composed after a 
debauch of Badminton Library? I have taken 
considerable pains with them, especially in 
the matter of sentiment: for the sentiment 
proper to a sporting poem is (I find) not 
easily captured by a layman. I can only 
hope that a prolonged and careful study of 
all that is immortal in the writings of Mr. 
George R. Sims and other popular favourites 
has enabled me to hit the key which moves 
a bookmaker to tears, or at least gives him 
a choking sensation in the throat; and 
inspires the critics in our literary journals to 
ask “If this be not poetry, what is?” Asa 
matter of fact, if this be not poetry, “ Paradise 
Lost,” is. But I believe that a man should 
do his best to belong to his age, and anyhow 
I want to have the question asked concerning 
a composition of mine. For witness to its 
accuracy and lucidity I fearlessly appeal to 
the Badminton experts, from the Duke of 
Beaufort to Mr. Hedley Peek. It is called— 


> THE JUBILEE CUP. 

You may lift me up in your 
arms, lad, and turn my face 
to the sun, 

For a last look back at the dear 
old track where the Jubilee 
Cup was won ; 

And draw your chair to my 
side, lad—no, thank ye, I 
feel no pain— 

For I’m going out with the tide, 
lad, but I’ll tell you the tale 
again. 
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I’m seventy-nine, or nearly, and my head it has 
long turned grey, 

But it all comes back as clearly as though it was 
yesterday— 

The dust, and the bookies shouting around the 
clerk of the scales 

And the clerk of the course, and the nobs in force, 
and ’Is ’Ighness, the Pr*nce of W*les. 


’Twas a nine-hole beat to wind’ard, but none of 
us cared for that, 

With a straight run home to the service tee, and 
a finish along the flat. 

“Stiff?” Ah, well you may say it! Spot-barred, 
and at five-stone-ten ! 

But at two and a bisque I’d ha’ run the risk ; for 
I was a greenhorn then. 


So we stripped to the B. Race signal, the old red 
swallow-tail— 

There was young Ben Bolt, and the Portland colt, 
and Aston Villa, and Yale ; 

And W. G., and Steinitz, Leander, and The 
Saint, 

And the German Emperor’s Meteor, a-looking as 
fresh as paint ; 


John Roberts (scratch), and Safety Match, The 
Lascar, and Lorna Doone, 

Oom Paul (a bye), and Romany Rye, and me 
upon Wooden Spoon ; 

And some of us cut for partners, and some of us 
strung to baulk, 

And some of us tossed for stations 
what use to talk ? 





But there, 


Three-quarter-back on the Kingsclere ‘‘ crack” 
was station enough for me, 

With a fresh jackyarder blowing and the Vicarage 
goal a-lee ! 

‘And I leant and patted her centre-bit, and eased 
the quid in her cheek, 

With a ‘*Soh, my lass!” and a ‘*Woa, you 
brute !”—for she could do all but speak. 


She was geared a thought too high, perhaps ; she 
was trained a trifle fine ; 

But she had the grand reach forward! J never 
saw such a line ! 

Smooth-bored, clean run, from her fiddle head 
with its dainty ear half-cock, 

Hard-bit, pur sang, from her overhang to the 
heel of her off hind sock. 


Sir Robert he walked beside me as I worked her 
down to the mark ; 

‘* There’s money on this, my lad,” said he, ‘‘ and 
most of ’em’s running dark ; 

But ease the sheet if you're bunkered, and pack 
the scrimmages tight, 

And use your slide at the distance, and we'll 
drink to your health to-night.” 


But I bent and tightened my stretcher. Said I to 
myself, said I,— 

‘*John Jones, this here is the Jubilee Cup, and 
you have to do or die.” 

And the words weren’t hardly spoken when the 
umpire shouted ‘* Play !” 

And we all kicked off from the Gas-works end 
with a ‘‘ Yoicks !” and a ‘‘ Gone away !” 


And at first I thought of nothing, as the clay flew 
by in lumps, 

But stuck to the old Ruy Lopez, and wondered 
who’d call for trumps, 

And luffed her close to the cushion, and watched 
each one as it broke, 

And in triple file up the Rowley mile we went 
like a trail of smoke. 


The Lascar made the running: but he didn’t 
amount to much, 

For stout Oom Paul was quick on the ball, and 
headed it back to touch ; 

And the whole first flight led off with the right, as 
The Saint took up the pace, 

And drove it clean to the putting green, and 
trumped it there with an ace. 


John Roberts had given a miss in baulk, but Villa 
cleared with a punt ; 

And keeping her service hard and low, The Meteor 
forged to the front H 

With Romany Rye to windward at dormy and 
two to play, 

And Yale close up—but a Jubilee Cup isn’t run 
for every day. 


We laid our course for the Warner—I tell you the 
pace was hot ! 

And again off Tattenham Corner a blanket covered 
the lot. 

Check side! Check side! Now steer her wide ! 
and barely an inch of room, 

With The Lascar’s tail over our lee rail, and 
brushing Leander’s boom. 


We were running as strong as ever—eight knots— 
but it couldn’t last ; 

For the spray and the bails were flying, the whole 
field tailing fast ; 

And the Portland colt had shot his bolt, and Yale 
was bumped at the Doves, 

And The Lascar resigned to Steinitz, stale-mated 
in fifteen moves. 


It was bellows to mend with Roberts—starred 
three for a penalty kick : 

But he chalked his cue and gave ’em the butt, 
and Oom Paul marked the trick— 

‘* Off-side—no-ball—and at fourteen all! Mark 
cock ! and two for his nob!” 

When W. G. ran clean through his lee, and 
yorked him twice with a lob, 
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He yorked him twice on a crumbling pitch, and 
wiped his eye with a brace, 

But his guy-rope split with the strain of it, and he 
dropped back out of the race ; 

And I drew a bead on The Meteor’s lead, and 
challenging none too soon, 

3ent over and patted her garboard strake, and 
called upon Wooden Spoon. 








= == 


Q's NICHT MARE 


She was all of a shiver forward, the spoondrift 
thick on her flanks, 

But I’d brought her an easy gambit, and nursed her 
over the banks ; 

She answered her helm—the darling !—and woke 
up now with a rush, 

While The Meteor’s jock, he sat like a rock—he 
knew we rode for his brush ! 


There was no one else left in it. The Saint was 
using his whip, 

And Safety Match, with a lofting catch, was 
pocketed deep at slip ; 

And young Ben Bolt with his niblick took miss 
at Leander’s lunge, 

But topped the net with the ricochet, and Steinitz 
threw up the sponge. 


But none of the lot could stop the rot—nay, don’t 
ask me to stop !— 

The Villa had called for lemons, Oom Paul had 
taken his drop, 

And both were kicking the referee. Poor fellow ! 
he done his best ; 

But, being in doubt, he’d ruled them out —which 
he always did when pressed. 


So, inch by inch, I tightened the winch, and 
chucked the sandbags out— 

I heard the nursery cannons pop, I heard the 
bookies shout : 

‘The Meteor Wins!” ‘* No, Wooden Spoon !” 
‘Check !” ‘* Vantage!” ‘‘ Leg before !” 

“Last lap!” ‘Pass Nap!” At his saddle-flap 
I put up the helm and wore. 


You may overlap at the saddle-flap, and yet be 
loo’d on the tape : 

And it all depends upon changing ends, how a 
seven-year-old will shape ; 

It was tack and tack to the Lepe, and back—a 
fair ding-dong to the Ridge, 

And he led by his forward canvas yet as we shot 
*neath Hammersmith Bridge. 


he led from his 





He led by his forward canvas 
strongest suit— 

But along we went on a roaring scent, and at 
Fawley I gained a foot. 

He fisted off with his jigger, and gave me his wash 
—too late ! 





Deuce—vantage—check !_ By neck and neck, we 


rounded into the straight. 


I could hear the ‘* Conquering ’Ero” a-crashing 
on Godfrey’s band, 

And my hopes fell sudden to zero, just there, with 
the race in hand— 

In sight of the Turfs Blue Ribbon, in sight of the 
umpire’s tape, 

As I felt the hoop of her spinnaker droop. as I 
heard the steam escape ! 


Had I lost at that awful juncture my presence of 
mind? .. . but no! 

I leaned and felt for the puncture, and plugged it 
there with my toe... 

Hand over hand by the Members’ Stand I lifted 
and eased her up, 

Shot—clean and fair—to the crossbar there, and 
landed the Jubilee Cup ! 


‘*The odd by a head, and leg before,” so the 
Judge he gave the word : 

And the Umpire shouted ‘‘ Over!” but I neither 
spoke nor stirred, 

They crowded round : for there on the ground I 
had fainted, none too soon, 

Pitched neck and crop on the turf atop of my 
beautiful Wooden Spoon. 


Her dewlap tire was punctured, her bearings all 
red-hot ; 

She'd a lolling tongue, and her bowsprit sprung, 
and her running gear in a knot ; 

And amid the sobs of her backers, Sir Robert 
loosened her girth 

And led her away to the knacker’s. She had 
raced her last on earth ! 





But I mind me well of the tear that fell from the 
eye of our noble Pr*nce, 

And the things he said as he tucked me in bed 
—and I’ve lain there ever since ; 

Tho’ it all gets mixed up queerly that happened 
before my spill, 

But I draw my thousand yearly: it'll pay for the 
doctor’s bill, 
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I’m going out with the tide, lad.—You’ll dig me a 
numble grave, 

And whiles you will bring your bride, lad, and 
your sons (if sons you have), 

And there, when the dews are weeping, and the 
echoes murmur ‘‘ Peace !” 

And the salt, salt tide comes creeping and covers 


the popping-crease, 


THE PALL MALL 








MAGAZINE. 


Inthe hour when the ducks deposit their eggs 
with a boasted force, 

They’ll look and whisper ‘‘ How was it?” and 
you'll take them over the course, 

And your voice will break as you try to speak of 
the glorious first of June, 

When the Jubilee Cup, with John Jones up, was 
won upon Wooden Spoon. 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


SOSSSSCOOOSOSe oe 


UCH public interest having 
been taken in the descrip- 
tion of Silver “‘Nefs”’ in the pos- 
session of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, K.G., in the 
Christmas Number of the PA. 
Matt Magazine, the Editor has 
pleasure in announcing that His 
Royal Highness has graciously 
consented to prepare two articles, 
which will appear in the Maga- 
zine in the course of the present 
year, on the unique collections of 
old silver and works of art, the 
property of the Ducal family of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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STAND BACK AND THEN LOOK. 


“ Mapam,” said a wise old physician to a 
woman who had brought a feeble, anzemic, 
and poorly developed daughter to him for 
examination, “ Madam, the treatment of 
this girl should have begun two hundred 
years ago.” 

“ Sir,” she exclaimed, “I don’t under- 
stand what you mean.” 

“Probably not, madam,” replied this 
student of men and of medicine, ‘and 
you wouldn’t even should I try to explain 
it.” 

How do you best see a picture on a 
wall? Why, by standing back and look- 
ing through your hollowed fist or through 
a tube. Well, then, let us first read Mrs, 
Coombes’ letter, and afterwards get a little 
of what painters call erspective on it, and 
see if we can understand the lesson it 
teaches. 

“In the spring of last year, 1895,” she 
says, “I had an attack of pleurisy, which 
left me low and weak. Subsequently I 
could not get up my strength, do what I 
would. My appetite was poor, and after 
eating I had severe pains about my chest, 
at my side, and between my shoulders. 
I had muscular pains in my arms and 
shoulders—in fact, all over me. I got 
little or no sleep, and felt quite worn out 
in the morning. 

“As time went on I got weaker and 
weaker and was scarcely able to get about. 
I came to be so low that I thought I 
never should be better again. I saw a 
doctor and took medicines, but nothing 
did me any good. 

“In December (1895) my sister who 
lives at Oxford told me of the benefit she 
had derived from Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
I got a bottle from Mr. Cooper, chemist, 
Oldbury Road, and after taking it found 
great relief. I could eat well, and food 
agreed with me. 

“IT now gained strength, and after 
taking four bottles was well as ever and 
free from all pain, muscular or otherwise. 
I know others who have been benefited 
by the same medicine. You can publish 
this statement as you like. (Signed) 
Charlotte Coombes, 177, Oldbury Road, 
West Smethwick, Birmingham, October 
8th, 1896.” 


That is her letter—a plain, truthful, and 
well-written letter. But what do we see 
behind the simple facts as she sets them 
down? Is there anything suggested by 
that attack of pleurisy she speaks of? 
Was ¢hat the beginning? No. Pleurisy 
is the name given to an inflammation of 
the spaces or cavities in which the lungs 
rest. When the inflammation attacks the 
lungs themselves we call it pneumonia ; if 
the bronchial tubes, dvonchitis ; and so on. 
But they are the same thing, from the 
same cause — namely, impure blood. 
When the blood is thus polluted, the 
smallest provocation—a slight cold—may 
set up any of the above ailments. 
Rheumatism (which Mrs. Coombes had) 
belongs to the same group or family of 
maladies. 

But how comes that impurity or 
corruption of the blood from which these 
things arise? I'll tell you, in the hope 
that you will remember it. Indigestion, 
dyspepsia, fermentation of food in the 
stomach, torpid liver, which leaves the 
bile acids in the blood instead of removing 
them, poisonous dirt and filth from the 
stomach getting into the circulation—that’s 
where the trouble comes from. So we see 
that in cases of pleurisy, etc., there is 
always what the doctors call a “ history ” 
of dyspepsia. Although this lady had 
keen dyspeptic symptoms after the 
pleurisy, a frevious imperfection of her 
digestion—whether she realised it or not 
—laid the foundation for the pleurisy, 
the rheumatism, and all that followed. 

Now, ‘hat is what we see as we stand 
back and look. And this is the practical 
use you are to make of the knowledge: 
Take care of the condition of your stomach, 
and the first day you feel anything wrong 
with it, resort to Mother Seigel’s Syrup, 
without waiting to find out whether you 
are going to be worse or not. When your 
house takes fire you don’t wait to see 
how bad it is likely to be; you stop it 
immediately. Do so with indigestion. 

The old doctor was right in what he 
said to the woman about her daughter. 
The girl couldn’t help the neglect of her 
ancestors; but we can do something to- 
wards taking care of ourselves. 
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A £10 PRIZE FOR ONE PENNY. 


The Council of the MAGAZINE ArT UNION, 2 further- 
ance of tts efforts to popularise works of art, will, in the 
next (the Fourteenth) distribution, continue its offer of 


A SPECIAL £10 PRIZE, 


(see Coupon facing page xvi) 
consisting of an 
ORIGINAL PASTEL DRAWING, “ON THE LIDO,” 


by Mr. C. E. HoLtoway, framed complete, 
recently exhibited at the Goupil Galleries, Regent Street, 
w addition to the Thirty Prizes 


Forming the customary monthly distribution of pictures. 
The Painting ts now on view at 18, Charing Cross Road, 
London. The Council proposes to award, in each Monthly 
Ballot, a SPECIAL PRIZE of about the value of 
£10 Ios., to consist of an Original Oil Painting, or 
Water Colour Dra ving, full particulars of which will 
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A Monthly Subscription of One Penny to the MAGAZINE 
ArT UNION constitutes membership, and entitles every 
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For Redness, Roughness, Toilet, Nursery, ete. 


In White, Pink, and Cream Tints. 








PRESS NOTICES. 


The Lady's Pictorial reports :—‘‘ Superseding the old-fashioned toilet powders, which are apt to 
cause acne spots on the face by blocking up the pores of the skin.” 


The British Medical Journal reports :—‘‘ An impalpable rose dusting powder, soluble, of remark- 
able fineness, and well adapted for the nursery, toilet, weeping surfaces, and sweating feet.” 


1/-, 1/9, 3/6, and 6/- per Box. 
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FROM THE DOOR BY EATING 


HOVIS 


BREAD. 





4 


Regd. 





It is supplied to 
H.M. the 





QUEEN. 


HIGHEST AWARD at the Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May 1896. 





If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘HOVIS,"’ or if what is 
supplied as ‘‘HOVIS"’ is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample, to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield, | 
WHO WILL REPAY ALL THE COST. 
6d. and 1s. Samples on receipt of Stamps. 











Purchasers are requested to see that all Bread supplied to them as “‘ Hovis” ts 
stamped “ Hovis.” 


Apply to your Grocer for ‘‘ Hovis” Flour for home use, packed in bags of 34 lbs. & 7 lbs. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES for HOMELESS and DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 
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London Office: 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
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As this Society is a National one, not simply Metropolitan, admission is ensured to a destitute child from 
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service. 900 CHILDREN MAINTAINED. NO VOTES REQUIRED. FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Sec. HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Sec. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 














Banxers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 











It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827. 
os Subscription for two votes .. +» £1010 © | Annual Subscription for two votes ne 2 
ife Subscription for one vote .. os 55 0 Annual Subscription for one vote é o1r 6 
Office—63, Ludgate Hill, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 
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\\UZA 63, Threadneedle Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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Z a INSU RANGE IN LONDON: 332, Oxford Street, W. 
YF \X 42, Mincing Lane, E.C. 
NS = OFFICE. , 
NDED “ \ Sum Insured, 1895—£390,775,000. 
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Electro-plate or 
Nickel Silver, 


3/6 each; 
4 Hall-Marked ao, 
i 11/6 ea 


THE “UNICUS” PATENT TEA INFUSER. 


To make om of Tea perfectly free from tannin 
out using a teapot. 













No. 
Lilustration is two-thirds iy Obtainable everywhere. 
“ QugEen” says :—‘“‘A charming little contrivance, which can "a “ation 
be used without any fear of ill consequences.” pplication 


Wholesale—H. J. COOPER & CO., Ld., 22, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
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a 3 Ad. CYCLES, 1897. 


‘* From the heath covered mountains of Scotia I come. 
Bantam, Bantamette, Crypto F. D., 


D EWA R’S Crypto Carrier for Coods or Passen- 


ger, Crypto Safety, Cardner Brake, 
Ghoice Old 


WHISKY. Collier Two-Speed Cear. 





Ci omplete List and “‘ Notes on the Ban- 
tam” by I. W, Boothroyd, Post Free. 
CRYPTO WORKS CO.,Lp., 
29, ——— ——— en E.C. 












THE SOUND ‘Discs 
“6 SGOTSMAN TH 3 Completely overcome DEAFNESS 
BLEND. and HEAD NOISES, no matter of 

——~— 


how long standing. Are the same 
to the ears as glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible. Oomfortable. 
Worn months without removal 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free, 

The R. T. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond-st., London, W, 


M°NISH’S 
DOCTOR'S SPECIAL 
J. H. DEWAR, 


The ONLY Medical Whisky in the Market. 
47, Rose Street, aatheatinainsureetnenaianiactes 
GLASGOW, W. 92, DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW 


A combination of the finest 
Whiskies made in the Highlands 
of Scotland, thoroughly matured 
in wood after sherry, for family 
use. 

Years Per 


Old. OZ. 
6 .. 39/- 2Gallons. 
10 .. 45/- ,, 
16... (OG 1/- 
Sent free to any pari of the 


lom on receipt of remit- 
tance for amount, 
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ae sail <j ile ™ bee is "s To be had of all Wine Merchants. 
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BICYCLE 


“Has set the Fashion to the 
World,.??—(Vide The Cyclist.) 


IT IS THE PROTOTYPE OF 
ALL THE CYCLES. 
NOW SEEN EVERYWHERE. 


1897 Catalogues of these Celebrated 
Machines now ready. 


ROVER CYCLE CO., LD., 


(Late J. K. STARLEY & CO., Ld.) 
Meteor Cycle Works, 


COVENTRY. 
LONDON : 

5, Holborn Viaduct, E.C; 

157, New Bond Street, W. 

55, Farringdon Street (Repairs Dept.). 


PARIS: 47, Avenue Parmentier. 
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(Made at West Bromwich.) 
APPLY 7, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “COMPLEXION” BRUSH 






: -r 

Used with a little soap in the daily ablutions, the gentle 
friction of this brush makes the skin beautifully soft and 
smooth, effectually eradicating all blemishes, blotches, 
wrinkles, coarse lines, etc., and entirely superseding the 
poisonous cosmetics and face-washes now in use, It is 
simply invaluable for bathing the delicate skin of infants 
and children. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “Bath and Flesh” BRUSH 


J 


Used either dry, or in the bath with any ordinary soap. 
the action of the brush not only promotes the circulation of 
the blood, but, by causing a healthy action of the skin, 
relieves the congestion of the muscles and produces a feel- 
ing of relief after fatigue that is most refreshing. In effect 
it is precisely similar to the “‘ Massage” Treatment. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION BRUSH, 3s. 6d. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER BATH BRUSH, 5s. 

BAILEY’S RUBBER TOILET BRUSH (Large), 2s. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER TOILET BRUSH (Small), 1s. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER TOOTH BRUSH (Large), 1s. 

BAILEY’S RUBBER TOOTH BRUSH (Small), 10d. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER GLOVE CLEANER, 6d. 

To be had from all Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Goods, 
or will be sent post free, on receipt of price, by the 
Manufacturers, 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 


14, Aldermanbury Avenue, London, E.C. 
Ardwick, Manchester ; and 57, Miller Street, Glasgow 
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He Aa Hue & Go's Hountain Pens. 
THE “PELICAN” SELF-FEEDING PEN 


(PATENTED) 
WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY. 
Has an Extra Large Reservoir of Ink, Secure against Leakage in the Pocket. 


Flow of Ink to the Pen can be Regulated with the greatest nicety. 


HAS BEEN PRONOUNCED BY COMPETENT JUDGES TO BE 
BY FAR THE BEST OF ANY YET PLACED ON THE MARKET. 


In Polished Vulcanite, handsomely Enchased, and 
Fitted with Special Barrel Pen, in 14-carat Gold, Iridium-Pointed. 


THE “SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 


(PATENTED) 


HOLDS A LARGE SUPPLY OF INK, READY FOR INSTANT USE. 


Absolutely Secure against Leakage, and Preserves the Ink for any length of time. 
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IN POLISHED VULCANITE, HANDSOMELY ENCHASED. 
Fitted with Non-Corrodible Iridium-Pointed Pen, 3/6; with Gold Pen, 5/6 & 10/6; 
with Gilt Mounts and Best Quality 14-carat Gold Pen, Iridium-Pointed, 12/6, 





“NOTA BENE” STYLOGRAPH on FLUID PENCIL 


(PATENTED) 


IS READY FOR INSTANT USE, WITHOUT ANY ADJUSTMENT, 


May be carried in any Position without risk of Leakage. 


Holds a Large supply of Ink, which is preserved in excellent condition for an indefinite period. 
All the Parts are composed of Materials entirely unacted upon by the acid of any Ink. 


IN POLISHED VULCANITE, HANDSOMELY ENCHASED. 


WITH NEEDLE, SPRING, AND NOZZLE, MADE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 








SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. WHOLESALE ONLY BY THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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CAUTION. 


NUMEROUS IMITATIONS of 
HALL’S COCA WINE are being 
Offered to the Public; the 
Proprietors beg that Pur- 
chasers will INSIST on having 
HALL’S. 


The genuineness of this preparation is testified 

b e Lancet, The British Medical J ., 

Medical Times, Hospital, and over 2000 British 
medical men. 

Hall’s Coca Wine is a marvellous re- 
storative after any illness, especially 
influenza. 

Hall’s Coca Wine restores fatigued 
and overworked men and women. 

Hall’s Coca Wine is a most wonderful 
Brain and Nerve Tonic. 

Hall’s Coca Wine cures Neuralgia, 
Sleeplessness, Influenza, and gives 

reat relief in Bronchitis. 

Hall’s Coca Wine isa delicious bever- 
age, which is a distinguishing 
feature. f 

Hall’s Coca Wine is ot a Patent 
Medicine. 





Of Chemists & Wine Merchants, 
2/- and 3/6. 


Write for Free Tasting Sample to 
the Proprietors— 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO. 
BOW, LONDON, E. 
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EDWARDS’ 




















HAIR PRODUCER & RESTORER 


The Finest Dressing, specially prepared and perfumed, fragrant 
and refreshing. /s a Luxury and Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 


“‘HARLENE ” 


y PRODUCES LUXURIANT HAIR. 






Prevents its Falling Off 
and Turning Grey, 
Unequalled for Promoting the Growth 
of Beard and Moustache, 

THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


Remedy for Baldness. 


For Curing Weak and Thin Ey:- 
lashes, Preserving, Strengthening, 
\. and Rendering the Hair beautifull 
w}) soft, for Removing Sourf, Dandruff, 

etc., also for Restoring Grey Hair to 
\ } its Natural Colour, IT Is WITHOUT 

A RIVAL. 












\ Physicians and Analysts pronounce 

: Ml it to be devoid of any metallic or \ipie ¥ 
other injurious Ingredients. : % 

EDWARDS’ “ HARLENE” Preserves, Strengthens, and Invigorates Children’s Hair, Prevents and Cures all 

species of Scurf, Keeps the Scalp Clean, and Allaysall Irritation. 1g., 2s. 6d., and (triple 2s, 6d. size) 48. 6d. per 

bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers all over the world ; or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS’ HARLENE GO., % & 96, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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WITHOUT A PEER, 
IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


ld 


a HISKY 

Mand Bxeryshere'! wi ASK) 

t pros PATTISONS, Ltd., Fish" Ballindalloch, Leith, & London. 

DS PARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AIH 
ASH’S PATENTS 

IN REFRIGERATORS, ICE SAFES, ICE BOXES, FREEZING MACHINES, &c. 


Obtained Awards in 1883 and 1884. Latest Award, Silver Medal, 1896. 
ASH’S SELF-FEEDING GABINET ICE SAFE. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
VYVVVVVVVVVV VV 





1. Maintains uniform temperature. 3. Is fitted with a cold-water plate. | 5. Can be used with block or rough Ice. 
2. Economises the Ice. 4. Is ventilated on the new principle. 6. Obtainshonours wherever exhibited. 
ASH’S PATENT PISTON FREEZING MACHINE. 
1. Is a wine-cooler. 4. Makes Block Ice. 6. Moulds the same in the one 
2. Is a water-cooler. 5. Makes the most delicious Ice operation. 
3. Can be used with Ice and Salt, Creams, Dessert Ices, Ice 7. Quick, certain, and practical in 
or Freezing Powders. Puddings, etc. use. 


THESE VALUABLE PATENTS ARE OBTAINABLE FROM 


THE PISTON FREEZING MACHINE & ICE CO., 
301 & 303, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams: “‘ICEQUAKE, LONDON.” 

Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors. 
ESTABLISHED 650 YEARS. 
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SHIRTS ™23¢' IRELAND 


The Home of Linen Industry, 


IN THE WORLD 


iticura 
SOAP 


‘IS SUPREME 












‘ Not only is it the most effective skin puri- 
1 e 

Unrivatled for. fying on beantifying | soap in the world: but 

purest, swee ,and most re: 
FIT = DU RA BI LITY a VALU E for toilet, bath, and nursery. Itstrikes stthe 
Fine longcloth bodies. Pure Irish Linen fittings. cause of bad complexions, falling hair, and 
DAY SHIRTS — 33/= and 45/= per Half-dozen. simple baby blemishes, viz.: THE CLOGGED, 
Sample Shirt, 5/6 or INFLAMED, OVERWORKED, or SLUGGISH PORE. 


/6. 
EVENING SHIRTS—39/- & 51/= per Half-doz. Sold throughout the world. British depot: Newsury, 
Sample Shirt, 6/6 or 8/6. London. Potrsr Davo & CHEM. Conr. Boston, UB-A: 
Post Free to any address in the kingdom on receipt of 
remittance; Foreign Postage extra. Send size of collar, 
chest, and height, or pattern shirt. 


TAAFFE & COLDWELL, 
81, Grafton Street, DUBLIN. 


STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. THE 
aa- _aa- | NEWESTDISCOVERY 


fe, a 


pC JIISTOL 


AN ENTIRELY UNEQUALLED AND 
INVALUABLE PREPARATION. 
FOR INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, AND 

KINDRED AFFECTIONS. 

| SUITS ALL AGES. 

{ For 24s. we will forward, carriage paid (2s. extra Scotland or Ireland), 

| — beautifal Dinner ey in Latest Design. Quality 5 je oe AG RE EABLE TO THE TASTE. 
-orcelain (semi-China), e guarantee this service to be of the highest 
grade in quality and finish. Weer piece eg ua eee : a Pea- DOES NOT FA I I EN. 
cock Bh d Claret Brown, Contents: ieces—12 Meat, 12 Tart, 12 
Cheese ‘Plates, 6 Meat Dishes (assorted ae, 2 Covered Vegetable Dishes, REDUCES DYSPEPTIC CORPU LENCE. 
2 Sauce Tureens (complete), 1 Butter Boat. We can send also for 8s. 6d. 
extra 1 Full-sized Soup Tureen complete and 12 Soup Plates. Three Sample 
Licey my gy gg ye Pg of 12 aoe _ Don't Of all Ch ist 3 9 bottl di fr 
orget GE . On Goods for Export we Pay Carriage to mists re) r 
English Port and Ship at Lowest Rates. Bu China fresh and bright from = bs . / a €, or direct from 


the Potteries. Our New Catalogue (a real Work of Art), containing the Company, post free, 
numerous illustrations of Tea, Coffee, Dinner, Dessert and Chamber 





i, / 














7 








Services. is now ready, and will be sent to any Address FREE, to intend- 
ing Purchasers. Please mention THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Badged and Crested Ware for Private Families, Schools, ~- MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Clubs, Hotels, etc, 
: ; STANDARD MALT EXTRACT CO., Ltd. 
HASSALL & CO. J 21, WATER STREET, savedeee. P 


CHARLES ST., HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries). 
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JOHN CARTER’S 


NUT-BROWN HAIR STAIN 


Is undoubtedly the most 
Simple, Perfect, and Effec- 
tual Stain ever produced in 
one liquid for changing Fair 
or Grey Moustaches, Whis- 
kers, Ladies’ Fringes, etc., 
to a permanent and natural 
Light or Dark Brown in a few 
hours. No previous cleansing 
g necessary. 


Prepared only by 
JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, Etc., 
At the Old Palace of Henry Vill., 17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price 2/-, 5/9, and 10/9 per Bottle, post free. 





TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE 
IN THE WAY IT SHOULD CO. 


CARTER’S 


Diy T HRI XALINE 


for training, fixing, and beauti- 
fying the Moustache of alb 
sorts and conditions of men. 


ga ie Has never been equalled for 
holding the Moustache in any 

position. Prepared only by 
POA | SOHN CARTER, 


HAIRDRESSER, 


’ 
Sy) At the Old Palace of Henry VI, 


17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price, post free, 2/9, 5/8, and 10/9, 

















Foor’s 


EXERCISER. 


A COMPLETE 
HOME GYMNASIUM 


Worked on a new principle 
which scientifically exercises 
and developes every part of the 
body without strain or fatigue. 
It strengthens the muscles, in- 
vigorates the body, stimulates 
the whole system into healthful 
activity, and makes one feel 
better—eat better—sleep better 
—work better. Suitable for both 
sexes, and adjustable to the 
Athiete or Invalid. Highest 
Medical endorsements. 


Prices from 21s. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
E. J. FOOT & SON, 95 New Bond Street, London, W. 





The Improved Home Turko-Russian 


FOLDING BATH CAsinar 

knables everyone to 
enjoy in their own 
home all the luxuries 
and advantages of the 
Dry Steam, Vapour, 
Oxygen, Medicate 
and Perfumed Baths. 
A sure Cure for Colds, 
Influenza, Aching 
Muscles, Stiff Joints, 
Rheumatism, etc,, and 
prevents contracting 
diseases. Invigorates 
the Body, ensures a 
Healthy Skin, Clear 
Complexion, and pre- 
vents Obesity. It is 
portable, can be used 
In any room, and folds 
up when not in use. //lustrated Descriptive Circular Free. 
E. J. FOOT & SON, 95. New Bond St.. l-ondon, W. 








TYPEWRITERS. 


TREMENDOUS BARGAINS IN _ 
REMINCTONS, BARLOCKS, HAMMONDS, YOSTS, 
_ SMITH’S, WILLIAMS, 


CALICRAPHS, &c. 
For Sale, Hire, or Exchange. 


=A LESSONS FREE. 
Terms: 
CASH OR EASY TERMS. 


a F¥ 
+ MSS, Typewritten from 10d, 
es per 1000 words. 


NN. TAYLOR, Mager. 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON (Estab. 1884). 


Telephone No. 6690. Telegrams: “ Glossator, London.” 





SGIVEN AWAY WITH EVERY Gal somecr. 





EMIER @0L10 MEDAL a0) 


MARKING IN 


Requires no heating or wa'ting days to dry before placed in boil, as 
other inks.) 

Voucher entitling Purchasers to their Name or pp RUBBER 
sTaMP for Marking Linen or Stamping Paper, and also free, with EN 
LARGED is, BLUE WRAPPRR INkK.an im) roved LINEN iSTRETCHER 

AUTION, ip le ps and Gen: vine Label has the Trade Mark “‘ CRYS- 
TAL PALACE,” and the words “ Prepare’ d iby the daughter ot the late 
John Bon.” See you get it. De*4* -< %& 





COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE. 
Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS’ OF WALES. 
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Chocolate Wafers, 6d. & 1s. per box. 


Delicious Aroma, Dietetic, Sustaining. —Vide ANALYSTS. 
LONDON WORKS, BERMONDSEY, S.E. 





VARICOSE VeINS. 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 


72-page Catalogue 
of ones Appliances 
post free. 


A badly fitting stocking, or 
one mace of unsuitable material, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 





38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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EVERY HOME Is 
BEAUTIFIED BY 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND 

HOTOGRAVURES 

















“THE DEILCIOUS 4s ESSENCE 
SEEViCte. ‘TE 177 
rmeviOber. Fe NEW 
FRQM-TRE- 


In GROWN STOPPERED 
BOPTLES ONLY, 














USEFUL PRESENTS. 
SEND FOR ‘ 
5 sears, i 
STONE S 2th 8 = 
CATALOGUE = 
OF - 
TIME-SAVING 
SPECIALITIES 
For LETTERS, 
PAPERS, 
Music, ETC. == 
POPULAR CABINET, No. 243. F 


One turn of the key locks all the Drawers. 
Size, 12 in. high X 12 in. wide X 10 in. deep. Four drawers quarto. 
Sold by all Stationers and Furniture Dealers. 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers, BANBURY. 


—- 









UMIGATED OAK, 18/6 CARRIAGE Pato. 


’ g OLD DUKE 





Highland Whisky 


h [suf an excellence and purity unexcelled 
O or equalled by any other. 


4 AGE AND QUALITY CUARANTEED. 
" Buy direct from the blender and thusobtain 
a really genuine and honest whisky. 


One Dozen Case, containing 2 gallons in 

12 Bottles (as facsimile), sent free to any 

part of the Kingdom on receiptof P.O.O. 
or cheque for 40/-. 


MATTHEW HENDRIE, 78, Wellington St. 
GLASGOW. ' 
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DIAMOND 
POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


With 14 Ct. Gold Nib. 
In box, post free, 

Ga erciee with 
Filler, or in 


handsome velvet and 
satin-lined case, 










BEST 
PEN 


Ca 
ty PROCURABLE. 
Aa SIMPLE IN GONSTRUC- 
9 TION, LASTS A LIFETIME. 


1/- extra. <3 _ CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Each Pen «© QUITE EQUAL TO THE PENS 
Quaran- * USUALLY SOLD AT HALF-A~GUINEA. 
teed. Any Ink can used, Can be 

carried in any position. Fine, 


Medium, or Broad Nib can be sup- 
plied. Price List Free. 
All Orlers to A. M. BONNER MNFG. CO.,, 
8, LONG LANE, LONDON, B.C. 
Fe‘ail Branch: 2, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 



























MO DUST OR GREASE 


Ali lal 
$000 TESTIMONIALS 


tHe ORIGINAL 


USED AT 


THE NAVAL, 
MILITARY & 







ROOMS,* 70000 
4 ~=s«DANCES, # 
bears fhi's* 


SimpLy * equines s/onarvure 
Ly 
pet Soe ail << 


dbf Sur —— Wowrch mar 
















WARRANTED PURE, 


WAR-PUR 


(REGISTERED) 


WOOL 


UNSHRINKABLE, SOFT, and COMFORTABLE. 
ta these days of artful adulteration, the public will be glad to 
know of a brand of Underwear which ts WARranted PURe 
WooL, and w ich can be sold at prices considerably below 
those of more expensive and better known brands, For Ladies, 
Gen lemen, and Children. 
A trial of thee WAR-PUR Upderclothing will convince 
the wearer that it is “CHEAP. KUT GOOD.” ; 
— 


Price Lists Free. 


COOPER, HUNTER & RODGER, 
63, BUCHANAN STREET, CLASGOW. 
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PORT Versus GOUT. 


1863 Vintage. 


This exceptionally choice light dry Port is 
NON-GOUTY, owing to its great age in wood. Its 
superb quality is unique and cannot be surpassed. 

Per Dozen Bottles .. 

” » % Bottles 

” ” % Bottles oe 

Carriage Paid—Bottles and Cases included. 

—0:— 

LONG & Co., (Established 1870.) 

44 and 42, HANWAY STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Cross Cheques ‘* London and County Bank.”) 
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THE MAGAZINE ART UNION. 


(Under Licence of the Board of Trade, Granted pursuant to the Provisions of the Art Unions Act, 9 & 10 Vic. Cap. 48.) 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE PENNY. 
SPECIAL PRIZE OF A PASTEL DRAWING, FRAMED COMPLETE. 


HE Macazine Art Union has been established with a view to distribute from the vast store of original works of art 
which are reproduced in the pages of the Magazines, those which lend themselves to the decoration of the household. 

The Council of THe Macazine Art Union directs its efforts to bring those works of art, which have served the 
purpose of reproduction in the pages of Magazines, within the possession of those who have now to be satisfied 
with inferior prints. It offers not less than Thirty pictures each month for distribution by Ballot among its members. 
Any person who wishes to constitute himself a member of THE Macazine Art Union, and who desires to participate in 


Xvi 





any of the monthly distributions of prizes, must follow the directions printed upon the Coupon supplied in the opposite pare. 
will be 


available for return up to the roth day of a 
while those in the Thirteenth 


(April) issue 
The FOURTEENTH BALLOT will take pla 


he Coupon (for the Fourteenth Ballot) appearing in the current (April) number, 


b 


insetted opposite this page 


enn 
RIZE announced on 


stamps, by post to th 


¢ address given. 


lot 


The THIRTY PRIZE 


The Prize Winners in the Twelfth 
will be published in the May number. 
ce on or about April rath. 


of the entries and literally fulfilling the directions indicated will be entitled to one chance. 


The Entries for the Fourteenth Ballot will close on the morning of April r2th, 1897, after the first 


published on March 18th, 
allot are declared in the current 


ntending members must fill up the Coupon 
and send it with one penny uncancelled postage stamp or two uncancelled undivided half- 

S Gaamarened below, in addition to the SPECIAL 
age iv, will be awarded by ballot, and every Coupon received by the Council before the closing 


ostal delivery. 























The names of the Prize Winners will be announced in the June Number of this Magazine, published on May 17th. 
ae PRIZES FOR THE FOURTEENTH BALLOT. 
Size oF 
7 , . > REFERENCE IN RAW- 
No. Artist's NAME. Supject or Drawine, Etc. Si chiar DESCRIPTION. ING, 
Etc. 
SPECIAL PRIZE OF A PASTEL, SEE PACE V. 
1 | A. QuINTon . Bella Goodall (W. JL. | Vol. 1. Part 1, p. 63. Monochrome Drawing. | 8x7in 
Courtney). 
2| E. M. Jessop Moonlight Scene. Unpublished. Monochrome Drawing. | 12g in. 
3| C. E. Fripp . => Shinto Temple (C. £. | Vol. 1., Part 2, p. 155. Monochrome Drawing. | 14x 74 in. 
ripp). 
4 |S. Nation Vege Rome (Rodolfo | Vol. 1V., Part 18, p. 216. | Monochrome Drawing. | 10x9 in. 
anctant). | 
5 | Francis MASEy . by erm Rome (Rodolfo | Vol. 1V., Part 18, p. 213. | Monochrome Drawing. | 10xgQ in. 
anctant). 
6| P. FRENzENY P’tite Mére (W. L. Alden). | Vol. V., Part 23, p. 378. | Monochrome Drawing. | 10 x 8} in. 
7 | A. Quinton . Market Place, Amsterdam | Vol. I., Part 5, p. 710. Monochrome Drawing. | 9}x 74 in. 
(W. L. Alden). 
8 | ANonyMous? Humours of the Month, Vol. X., Part 44. Oil Painting. 18 x 14 in. 
9 | C. E. Friep . be i. Flag (A. Conan | Vol. I., Part 2, p. 219. Monochrome Drawing. | 20x 14 in. 
loyle). 
10 | G. GRENVILLE MANTON MR > (Mrs. W. K. | Vol. IV., Part 18, p. 238. | Monochrome Drawing. | 7 x €$ in. 
tfford). | 
x1 | Cecit ALDIN : e — His Spaniel Tracie” | Vol. II., Part 7, f. p. 8:. | Monochrome Drawing. | 11x 10 in. 
(Herrick). | 
12 | ARTHUR J. GoopmANn . | War Notes X., Indian Native | Vol. III., Part 16, | Monochrome Drawing. | 21 x 14 in. 
Drummer, | ff. p. 589. 
i3 | E. G. Conen Spring. | Vol. x1, Part 48, p. 538.| Oil Painting. 194 x12in. 
14 | G. GRENVILLE MANTON Mujer (Mrs. W. K. | Vol. IV., Part 18, p. 243. | Monochrome Drawing. | 8} x7 in. 
tffora). 
is | P. W. Dickinson ‘*The Pick of the Basket.” Unpublished. Monochrome Drawing. | 10} x 8in. 
16 | G. L. S—Eymour Taplow Woods. Unpublished. Oil Painting. 7x 5¢ in. 
i7 | G. E. Lopce. Giraffes and how to Capture | Vol. II., Part 7, p. 86. | Oil Painting. 10 x 8hin. 
them (/7. A. Bryden). 
18} C. E. Fripp . A Candidate for Martyrdom | Vol. I., Part 4, f. p. 565. | Monochrome Drawing. | 13 x 10 in. 
(W. E. Norris). 
ig | E. F. SKINNER “All a-growin’ and a-blow- | Unpublished. Oil Painting. 15x 11$in, 
In. 
20 | G. R. HALKettT “ Loafers.” Unpublished. Monochrome Drawing. | 12x 10in. 
21 | H. Mett pu Monn, The Paradise Coal Boat (C. | Vol. IX., Part 37, p. 104. | Oil Painting. 21x15 in. 
J. Cutcliffe Hyne). 
22 | ARTHUR J. GOODMAN . ———— ' (Minnie B. | Vol. IX., Part 39, p. 457. | Crayon Drawing. 22 x 174 in. 
ooaman). 
23 | ARTHUR J. GoopMAN .| Dreamland (Minnie JB. | Vol. 1X., Part 39, p.458. | Line Drawing. 21x19 in. 
Goodman). 
24 | ABBEY ALTSON A Ballade of the Playhouse | Vol. VI., Part 27, p.370. | Oil Painting. 15 xofin. 
(Percy Reeve). 
25 | E. G. CoHEN Russian Jewry (Hall Caine). | Vol. [., Part 6, p. 862. | Monochrome Drawing. | 10} x7 in. 
26 | F. S. WiLson The Revelations of a Shirt | Vol. 1V., Part 16, p. 563. | Monochrome Drawing. | 9 x 64in. 
Cuff (Percy Reeve). 
27 | F. S. Witson The Revelations of a Shirt | Vol. IV., Part 16, p. 558. | Monochrome Drawing. | 94 x 7}in. 
Cuff (Percy Reeve). 
28 | ABBEY ALTSON . Between Flesh and Spirit | Vol. VII., Part 29, p. 20. | Oil Painting. 15X94 in. 
(W. H. Mallock). 
29 | ARTHUR J. Goopman .| A_Cry across the Black | Vol. III., Part 13, p. 24. | Monochrome Drawing. | 17x12 in. 
. Water (S. R. Crockett). 
30] F, CoLeman . A Vous, Monsieur (Frontis- | Vol. V., Part 22, f.p.179. | Water Colour Drawing.| 22x 15$in. 
piece). 














For List of the Prize Winners in the Twelfth Ballot see page xviii. 
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A NEW FEATURE. 


The Council of the Macazine Art Union, in furtherance of their efforts to popularise works of art will, in the next 
(the Fourteenth) Distribution, repeat their offer of 


A. 


SPECIAL PRIME of the value of HLO. 


consisting of an ORIGINAL PASTEL DRAWING, by Mr. C. E. Hottoway, framed complete, in addition to the Thirty 


Prizes forming the customary monthly distribution of pictures. 


(SeE ANNOUNCEMENT ON Pace IV.) 





SPECIAL PRIZE 


OF A 


PASTEL DRAWING, 


Value £10, 
FRAMED COMPLETE, 
Will be awarded 


in the 


FOURTEENTH BALLOT. 











t 
The Maguzine Art Union. 


PRESIDENT. 
| : The DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
his COUNCIL. 


|: FIELD MARSHAL LORD 


ROBERTS, V.C. 

‘ LORD RONALD GOWER. 

- LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 

: SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.¢.S.1. 
SIR WALTER BESANT. 

THE HON. T. W. LEGH, M.P. 

: HAMILTON AIDE, Esq. 

‘ GRANT ALLEN, Esq. 

: T, DOVE KEIGHLEY, Esq. 

, ARTHUR LAW, Esq, 

‘ HENRY LESLIE, Esq. 

» THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Esq. 
: EA. N, MORLEY, Esq. 

: Hon. Sec.;: E, C. STANTON, Esq. 

; (Offices 5, CLEMENTS INN, W.C. 


DIRECTIONS. 

I. The envelope must be torn out at the perforations 
marked thus ¢ ¢ 

II. One penny English stamp, uncancelled, must 
be placed in the slits cut in the bottom division. 

III. The name and an address within the United 
Kingdom of the person wishing to participate in the 
drawing must be clearly written in the space provided 
for that purpose. 

IV. The coupon should then be carefully folded at 
the dotted lines * * in order as numbered 1 to 4. 

V. The envelope thus formed should be moistened 
where gummed, placed in a separate stamped envelope, 
to be addressed to the office of the MAGAZINE ART 
Union, and posted so as to reach its destination ot 
later than the first post on the morning of the 12th 
April, 1897. 

VI. If anything be written in, or, if any written 
matter accompany the coupon, other than the date 
with the name and an address within the United King- 
dom of the member, and unless the uncancelled stamp 
enclosed is one penny English stamp, the coupon shall 
be excluded from the Ballot and the stamp therein 
forfeited. 

The directions appearing above must be literallu and strictly 


adhered to, otherwise coupons contravening these directions will 
be disqualified, 


. 2 . 














A 


Special Prize, 
| £10: 0: 0 
WILL BE AWARDED 


IN THE 


FOURTEENTH BALLOT. 














I desire to participate in the next distribution of 


prizes of THe Macazine Art Union. IJ under- 


take to abide strictly by the rules and directions 


printed hereon. I agree that the copyright in any 
prize won by me shall belong to the donor thereof, and 


I request that such prize be forwarded at my risk and 


cost in such manner as the Council may deternune. 


PS SR Ee NR Re ae 189 





o 
Insert in § these slits 
One Penny Stamp, 
Uncan ° celled 
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SPECIAL PRIZE 


OF A 


PASTEL DRAWING, 


Value £10, 
FRAMED COMPLETE, 


Will be awarded 


in the 


FOURTEENTH BALLOT. 
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Special Prize, 


OF THE VALUE OF 
Lio 2.0.28 


WILL BE AWARDED 


IN THE 


FOURTEENTH BALLOT. 








N.B.—The “PALL MALL MAGAZINE,” in which alone this Coupon appears, can be purchased of 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom on the 18th of each month, 


(P.T.O. 








é 


9 & 10 Vic., cap. 48. 


numbers of the “Patt Matt MaGazine.” 


MAGAZINE ART UNION, 


Under Licence of the Board of Trade, granted pursuant to the provisions of the Art Unions Act, 


The names of the Prize Winners in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Ballots will be announced in the May and June 





PARTICULARS OF THE 


Fifteenth Distribution of 
OIL PAINTINGS, 


AND 


MONOCHROME 
DRAWINGS, 


With the names of the Artists whose 
works have been selected, will be 
advertised in the May Number 
of the 


“Pall Mall 
Magazine,” 


to be published on APRIL 15TH. 














The operations of 


The MAGAZINE ART UNION 


are for the present 
confined exclusively to 


readers of the 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 





NOTICE. 


The directions printed on the fore- 
going page must be literally and strictly 
adhered to, otherwise Coupons contra- 
venting the conditions will be disqualified. 


This Coupon must be carefully folded 
and enclosed in a separate stamped en- 
velope, and addressed to the 

MaGazInE ART UNION, 
5, CLEMENT’s InN, Lonpon, W.C. 
on or before April toth, 1897. 





This Coupon is available 
| 
| for the 


| FOURTEENTH DISTRIBUTION 








only, 


March 18 to April 10, 1897. 











THE 


Prize WINNERS 


IN THE 


Thirteenth Distribution 


Will be announced in the 
MAY NUMBER 


OF THE 


“Pall Mall 
Magazine,” 


issued on APRIL 15TH, and further 
Prize Winners will be published month- 
ly subsequently. 











The 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE” 


in which alone this Coupon 
appears, can be purchased of 
all Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom on the 18th of each 


month, 





P.T.O] 





The envelope must be posted so as to reach its destination not later than the first post on the 
mopning of the 12th April, 1897. 











, Act, 


| June 
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and further 


shed month- 
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, Coupon 
chased of 
e United 


1 of each 


; on the 
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V 1 nN ‘e) | 1 ad (SOOTHING) 





(EMOLLIENT) * Cr C a mM 


FOR 








FOR 
THE THE 
SKIN, COMPLEXION, 


FOR QF BLONDEAUS Ce / FOR 
“LONDON DEPOTOs 


THE Ryland Road THE 


“ONpoNN 


FACE. | For Itching, insect Bites, HANDS. 
i 


Sunburn, Face Spots a 











Press Notices. 


The Bady reports :—‘‘ For acne spots on the face, and particu- 
larly for eczema, it is undoubtedly efficacious, frequently healing 
eruptions and removing pimples in a few days. It relieves itching 
at once.” 


The Lancet reports :—‘‘ An emollient cream for the skin in 
eczema, rash, eruptions, etc.” 
The Lady's Pictorial reports :—‘ Vinolia is of value in nettle 


rash, prickly heat, eczema, irritable skin, sores, styes, and herpes.” 





1/13, 1/9, 3/6, and 6/- per Box. 
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THE MAGAZINE ART UNION. 


(Under Licence of the Board of Trade, Granted pursuant to the Provisions of the Art Unions Act, 9 & 10 Vic. Cap. 48.) 
PRESIDENT—THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


COUNCIL. 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., Royal Hospital, 


Dublin. 
LORD RONALD GOWER, 22, 
LORD FREDERIC HAMIL 


ERI 
SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.5. 
SIR WALTER Bey LECe, nal 


THE HONBLE. T. W. 
Street, S.W 


Hon. Sec, : E. 


Trebovir Road, S.W. 


TON, Coates gu Sussex. 


I., 1, Hobart Place, S.W. 
"end, Hampstead, N.W. 


M.P., 7, Upper Belgrave 


0. STANTON, 


HAMILTON AIDE, Esq., 23, Hanover Square, W. 


RANT ALLEN, E a The Croft, 
T. Dove KEicutiy Esq., 
Henrietta Street, W.C. 
ARTHUR LAW, Esq., 223, Elgin Avenue 
ae 8 L ESLIE, Esq., 22, St. Edmund’s 


4, 


Hindhead, Haslemere. 
Bedford Mansions, 


_ Regent's 


THEODORE. \WATTS-DUNTON, Esq., The Pines, Putne 
E, A, N, MORLEY, Esq., 16, St. James’s — West Hampstead, NW. SW. 


citors: Messrs. ADAMS - ADAMS, 


Offices ( Fang a 5, CLEMENT'S 8 TN, LONDON, W.C. 





In compliance with the provisions of the Instrument constituting the Macazine Art Union, the Council have 





e in ing that for the Twe_rtH DisTRIBUTION OF PAINTINGS, MONOCHROME AND Line DRAWINGS, 
the Subscription was fixed at One Penny, that the Subscriptions received amounted to a total of £19 2s. 8d., that from 
the funds in hand the sum of 47 ros. has been paid in respect of the cost of the second Special Prize of a Water Colour 
re ase, 0 


Drawing 
Works of 
for which it was constituted. 


Inn, London, W.C., the amount, in postage stamps, - 
the Drawings, etc., will be at once forwarded to the address given. 


and that the balance of the Subscriptions received has been carried forward for the acquisition, by 
Art for distribution as Prizes among the members of the MaGazine Art UNIoN, in pursuance o' 


the objects 


The Twelfth Ballot was held on the rsth February, 1897, under the direct personal super- 
vision of the Council, and the following persons were declared to be the Winners of the Special and the customary monthly 
Thirty Prizes, the Numbers and Descriptions of which are appended. 

The Prize Winners are requested, without delay, to forward to the Secretary of the MAGazinE ArT Unton, 5, Clement’s 


pended opposite to their names, to defray the cost of carriage, when 
Prizes will not be handed over upon personal 























egpaenien. LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS IN THE TWELFTH BALLOT. 
PosTAGE 
No. Artist's NAME. SusBject or Drawine, Etc. NAME AND ADDRESS OF PRIZE WINNERS. — 
CARRIAGE. 
SPECIAL PRIZE OF A WATER GOLOUR, a | SURREY, NEAR HASLEMERE,” BY MR. WILFRID BALL, 
VALUE £7 10s, REV. H. MITCHE LL, B.A., 8, Queen Anne Villas, Lower Edmonton, N. 
z | Percy F. S. Spence .| Wolfe at eames (Edgar Ernest W. WEST, 50, Balcombe Street, Dorset 74d. 
Fawcett). “2 N.W | 
2| Percy F. S. Spence .| Wolfe at Quebec (Edgar | Mrs. H. WuitEHEAD, 129, Hall Road,| 74d. 
Fawcett). ot EM, Birmingham. | 
3| Percy F. S. Spence .| Wolfe at Quebec (Edgar | Mrs. G. H RAvcLiFFE, 81, Cromwell Road, 740. 
Fawcett), Wimbledon, Surrey. 
4| Percy F. S. Spence . —_— at Quebec (Edgar | Wa.LTERE. CRAIG, 9, Disraeli Road, Ealing, W. 74d. 
awcelt). 
5 | A. H. Bucktanp. Antony to Cleopatra (Alice | Hucu J. Ng nd -Tuomson, ‘The Oaks,” 7A. 
Mackay). Grove Park, Ken 
6| A. H. Buckianp. Antony to Cleopatra (Alice | M. L RIEN, Patheteiinn House, Beau | 74d. 
Mackay). Parc, Ireland. | 
7 | ABBEY ALTSON A een dal Snowflake (W. | Tuomas Hurst, 5, Wellington Buildings, 7h. 
D. Ellwanger). Aldershot, Hants. | 
8] J. Witt1amson The Old Spinet (James | A.H. P1rz, 20, Broseley Grove, Knighton Park, 6d. 
Mew). Sydenham. 
9) J. Witttamson . ./| The Old Spinet (James | W1LL1aAM SanGer, Cranford, St. Peter’s Road, 6d. 
Mew). St. Leonards, Sussex. 
1o| ABBEY ALTSON . The Siren (Violet Fane). T. B. Stevart, Castlegilmour, Sanquhar, N.B. 9d. 
11 | ABBEY ALTSoN . . | The Siren (Violet Fane). — Patrrick, 28, St. Mary Axe, 9d. 
ondon, 4 
12 | ABBEY ALTSON The Siren (Violet Fane). J. Jounston, 8, Horder Road, Fulham, S.W. 9d. 
13 | ABBEY ALTSON The Siren (Violet Fane). Mrs. Grant, 7, Marjorie Mansions, Stamford 9d. 
Bridge, Fulham Road. 
14 | G. GRENVILLE Manton | The Lady in the Coach | Mrs. Scutty, Sun View, Ballyhooley Road, 4}d. 
(1. B. Marriott Watson). ork. 
15 | G. GRENVILLE Manton | The Lady in the Coach | Miss Eucenie Cavett, Monte Rosa, Ashtead, 43d. 
(H. B. Marriott Watson). Surrey. 
16 | G. GRenvitte Manton | The Lady in the Coach | CHARLES FRANCIS, ror, Trongate, Glasgow. 43d. 
(H. B. Marriott Watson). 
17 | G. GRENVILLE Manton | The Lady in the Coach | Mary Taytor, 22, Nithsdale Street, Strath- 8d. 
(H. B. Marriott Watson). bungo, Glasgow. 
18 | G. GRENVILLE Manton | The tady in the Coach | Miss Bourke, 14, Dublin Street, Carlow, 44d. 
(A. Larriott Watson). Ireland. 
19 | G. GRENVILLE Manton | The Lady in the Coach | Aprian Lunpstrom, 7, Claremont Road, $d. 
(Hi. B. Marriott Watson). Windsor. 
20} J. WiLLtaMson . = Old Spinet (James | Joun E. WuireE, 93, Liverpool Road, Isling- 740. 
e } ton, 
ax | E. F, SKINNER .| Some Prairie Incidents | Maup Bry ANT, 8, Rosebery Gardens, Crouch 43d, 
(Aleck B. Waller). End, N. 
a2 | VeRA CHRISTIE . . | Chandni Bhai the Dancing | OLtver G. Branp, 65, Victoria Street, Bury 74d. 
Girl (Minnte Andersonand St. Edmunds, 
Louis Tracy). 
23 | VerA CHRISTIE Chandni Bhai the Dancing | Miss C. H. Morris, 1, Clifden Gardens, 9d. 
Girl (Minnie Anderson and Twickenham. 
Louts Tracy). | 
24 | CHADWELL SMITH Sister a (Arthur | Witt1amM THomas a 95, Elms Road, Clap- 74d. 
Griffiths ham Common, S.V 
a5 | CHADWELL SMITH . wet Sencilla (Arthur H.E. PALFREY, be Cecil Street, Stourbridge. Tad. 
ri 
26 | CHADWELL SMITH . | Sistér Sencila (Arthur | F. Moutper, 27, Bennington Street, Chel- 74d. 
Griffiths tenham. 
27 | E, F. SkInNER . Sees of the Fates (D. C. | V. B. Latimer, North Holme, Eccles. 64. 
covey). 
28] E. F. Skinner . Sees Of the Fates (D. C. | Mrs. Sankey, Morley Hall, Derby. 6d. 
ovey). 
29 | E. F. SKINNER . Seas oF the Fates (D. C. | Dr. Murray Lyon, Midcalder, N.B. 6d. 
ovey 
30/C. J. pe Lacy . . | Leaving Port. SamveEL Wo tFe, 241, Arundel Street, Land- 6d. 
port, Portsmouth, 
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By Insuring with the 


A CM E 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 











PER CENT. ON 


FIRE PREMIUMS!!! 


And can obtain Insurance against 


BURGLARY AND LARCENY, 


Either Separately or combined with FIRE, on Exceptionally Favourable Terms. 











THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Can be supplied regularly at Nominal Rates to Householders Insuring against FIRE with the COMPANY, 
AND DELIVERED FREE AT THEIR OWN HOMES FOR ONE YEAR, 
N.B.—To Insurers for £1,000 the Annual Cost of the Magazine is only 2s. 

Apply to ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, YOUR OWN NEWSAGENT, or to 


THE ACME INSURANCE COMPANY, Mowbray House, Norfolk ‘treat, LONDON, W.C. 














THE 


q| HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


and we will send you the ly 


NEPTUNE 
FOUNTAIN PEN is 








en” yee EXCELS IN 
SPEED, TOUCH, 
bison noch tie aaa ON ALIGNMENT, IMPRESSION, 
back within e week, and your I VARIETY, STRENGTH. 
money will be refunded in full. INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE. 
> OTHER QUALITIES at Fourteen Languages on ONE Machine. 
oan 2/6, 5/= & 10/6. = Paper of Any Width. 
Send direct or obtain of stati 
pu We make o complete range of ow » g 3 h e H A M M O N D 
ograp' an un n e 
bp ie mma 60, gheen von ping Soe EC. 
11, Clerkenwell Green, amie st 1, High St pn a ave 
LONDON, E.C. me 4 --— pre sme Street. 
DUBLIN: is Dawson 8t.| 17, Street South. 
EDINBURGH : 11, Waterloo Place. 
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TORPID LIVER 





1 ay a eg 


Used on the Tooth-brush 


| 





In the morning, a few drops of 


SOZODONT, 


The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 


will sweeten the breath all day. 


SOZODONT 


on s the teeth, lips, and gums 
thy and of a good colour. It 
eee J the teeth and the spaces 
between the teeth as nothing else 
will do. There is no substitute. 











(2 

SMALL PILL. 
SMALL DOSE. 

SMALL PRICE. 


ARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS cure 
; — i, pemrgneety, ant Sey In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 
ou ver, ous meadacnes. e ten ency ty 
ilious Attacks, Pale and Sallow Skin, ' Be sure of having SOZODONT. 


F ‘orerishness, e NN 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS give | 9“ ” . 


the clear eye and bright-coloured complexion 
of perfect health and beauty. They are 
purely vegetable and absolutely harmless. 











All Headaches instantly Cured 
or Money Refunded. 




















Legal Guarantee. 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the 
most successful American Remedy, is 
an effervescent powder, taken in water, 
If three doses do net cure any head- (é 
d. ache, no matter how 

caused, send the bottle 

1 to us, saying where ob- 

= tained, AND WE WILL 

9 AT ONCE REFUND 


THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post vas 
free, 74d. Larger sizes (1/14 and 4% 
2/3), sola by many chemists, or} 
obtained to order by almost all. 
EMERSON DRUG CO.,LIM., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C. Insist on full name :— 


Emerson’s BROMO-SELTZER. 
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FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. 

















a 





IMPERIAL HAIR DYES & 


A VALUABLE AID TO PERSONAL BEAUTY 

MEDICAL CERTIFICATE WITH EACH BOTTLE 
ONE LIQUID 

No. 1...Black 

No. 2...Dark Brown 

No. 3...Light Brown 


Golden Brown 
No. 4... or Auburn 


No. 5...Pure Golden 




















Imperial 
Hair Grower 











{armless, Perfect, Permanent & Odourless. © 


tn, te Registered No. 64,596. << «iia 
Brodie’s Imperial Preparations for the Hair 


Forwarded per Parcel Post, postage paid, securely packed and free from observation, 
with fall instructions. 


Prices 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, and 10/6 per bottle. 


J. BRODIE & Co., 41, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON. 


Established 1868. Once Tried Always Used. 








For Infants 


invalids and the / 


— 





FIRST-CLASS AWARD—ADELAIDE, 1887, and MELBOURNE, 1888. 


The Lancet describes it as ‘‘Mr. Benger’s admirable | The British Medical Fournal says: “‘ Benger’s Food 
preparation.” has by its excellence established a reputation of its own.” 
‘ ‘ ? The Illustrated Medical Ni says: ‘Infants d 
The London Medical Record says: “ It is retained when oar mapas ig Peg pete ac rea m3 


remarkably well on it. There is certainly a great future 
all other foods are rejected. It is invaluable.” before it.” 


Benger’s Food is Sold in Tins by Chemists, etc., Everywhere. 


Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses. 


THRE OLDEST AND BEST. 
“Loved of all Ladies."—Suakespeare, Much Ado, Act. L., Se. i. 


UNEQUALLED FOR ITS BRILLIANCE AND CLEANLINESS. 


ADAMSS'pouise 


“THE QUEEN” says: ‘‘Having made a fresh trial of its virtues after considerable experience with other 
compounds of the same nature, we feel no hesitation in recommending its use to all housewives.” 
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CZEMA 


Most Distressing of Skin Diseases 
Instantly Relieved by 


(iticura 


WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS 


A warm bath with Cuticura 
Soap, and a single application of 
Cuticura (ointment) ,the great Skin 
Cure, followed by mild doses of 
Cuticura Resolvent (blood puri- 
fier), will afford instant relief, per- 
mit rest and sleep, and point’ toa 
speedy, permanent, and economi- 
cal cure when all other methods fail. 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 


BrrY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. PoTtrer 
Dave anv Cuem. Cozp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 








HAMILTON'S 
IRISH HOMESPUNS 


BEAT THE WORLD FOR HARD WEAR. 
Guaranteed hand-spun and hand-woven from 
pure wool only. The only perfect material for 
Uycling, Golfing, Shooting, and sport and 


country wear generally. Beautifully soft, 
light, and warm, Equally suitable for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. Prices from 2Id. per yard. 
All goods carriage paid. Perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns free 
on application. Address DESK "E, ‘6 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 


Depot for Irish Peasant Industries, 
PORTRUSH, IRELAND. 


CESEGETTERE TED 


QAAAASAAARARARARAR AKANE 
SEEEESESTSES ETE TESTE TS 











THIS elegant Baby Car is 
equally adapted for use 
THE as a Sleeping Car for a young 
TROUVILLE pried ay Mail A for an 
older c 1. New regis- 
BABY CAR. sed design. 2 they 
four silent wheels. 3. Small 
4. Very safe, ooatre. Ee gravity being very low. 
ccupies less space than an 
8. Hitching’s 
ny poy H . Half the weight of a wood body: 
fine wicker and grass. 10. Cool in summer. 11. Artistically painted. 
12, Beautifully echolstered in pale blue or art green. 
Bankers: CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK AND CITY BANK. 
Telegram Address : * HITCHING, LONDON.” 
Liverpool Agency: 74, BOLD STREET. 
Boston (U.S.A.) Agency: 92, WASHINGTON STREET. 
Works ; LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON. 





light front wheels. 

5. Hitching’s Patent Cee Springs. 6. O 

other. 7; Bas deep well forlegs and feet—no cramping. 
‘A 





Pictorial Price Book free on mentioning PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


HITCHING’S BABY STORES, 


the Premier ee. of High Grade BABY CARRIAGES in the World, 


have extensive Showrooms at 
198, Oxford Street, London, W. (ictinsons) 
23, 21, & 19, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
. . 
28, Knightsbridge, S.W. (neat yd aed le Park) 
Messrs. HITCHING & WYNN have ap had the 
honour of building the Baby Sees, fe for the Baby Prince Edward 
of York, on ee executed orders for H.M. the Queen. 
Es -H. the Duke of Edinboro’, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg, H.R.H. the Duchess of 


Fife, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Prussia, etc.; "4 the Royal and 
— Families of Russia, Germany, Portugal, and 


HITCHING’S BABY CARRIAGES from 2 to 25 Guineas, 
and BABY CARS from 15/6 to 10 Guineas, are not on!y the 
BEST, but also 25 per cent, cheager than those sold by Dealers 
and Stores. A Carriage should always be purchased from the 
actual Manufacturers. Enquiries receive prompt and courteous 
attention. on free. Correspondence solicited. goo 
varieties in stock. 





eae ee 


oT wk POPULAR PARCEL. -9 [= 
@ DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. Carriage Pai: 

Lot 606 contains 1 pair Drawing-room Curtains, pot de- 
sign Rose Point, 4 yds. long, 2 yds. wide. 2 pairs charming 
pattern from Antique Lace for Dining-room, 3} yds. long, , 60 ins, 
wide. 1 pair choice floral Sideboard Cove Custains, 3 yds. long, 

ins. wide, 1 Piano or Sid rd Cover. 1 Guipure Cushion 
ges; Ecru if desired, Carriage 
AY. —1 set of six Lace Covers: one 4 
and five small for Toilet Table, Fring 
The goods are celebrated for marvellous value, and are the latest 
styles for this Season. Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 
Price List post free. 300 Our Own Special D of Lace 
epg ces, Sytey 5 Mantle oF 
Blinds, et nd for NOTTINGHAM 
LIST “ STAND HARD WEAR,” and save mone 


S. PEACH & SONS, Lister Cate, NOTTINGHAM, 
(Established 1857. 











CYCLES 


HUMBERS, 
SWIFTS, etc. 


SALE OR HIRE. 


Call or Write— 


N:. TAYLOR, 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
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) MARION'S HAND CAMERAS 


THIS SEASON. 








Improved Pattern. Will take either 12 Plates or 


THE ° RADIAL “ 24 Cut Films. Will stand any climate. Made in five 
sizes. Quarter-Plate, 27 15s. Booklet free. 


Our New “Guinea” Camera. Takes 12 Plates, 


THE “ SWALLOW 4 34 by 23, in sheaths. A first-class instrument for 
the money. 3-Plate size, 30s. 


THE “CAMRANA ” Wo. 2 | A New Folding Camera, }-Plate, with three double 
j * 4 ) backs. 


Separate Recess for backs. Prices from &6. 





New IIlustrated Catalogue,"Post Free, 1s. 


MARION & CO., 22 & 23, Soho Sq., London, W. 


ap Londo” SHOE COM Pay, 
ay in:g.h tn Savas tna ed Given, on Dae een ; 








" City Warehouse : 
123-125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branch Warehouse: 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORS. 











SINGLE PAIRS 
SOLD. 













SHOOTING BOOTS, pre cay 
’ 
Whale Skin, Blacking, TAN-COLOURED 
a LEATHER 
31/9 Tan Calf, o1/- 
Cow Hide, 53 /6 
30/- Patent Calf, 30/- 


Best Hand 
Made. 


63/- 


Write for New Price List, ‘Edition de Luxe,"’ 40 Iilustrations, free by post. 


THE LARCEST STOCK OF MILITARY AND SPORTING BOOTS IN THE WORLD. 


Wedding and Colonial Outfits selected from stock. 


TERMS—Cash with Order. Carriage paid on British letter orders only. 
All letter orders should be scnt to the City address. 
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ROWLANDS’ ROWLANDS'’ 


ees MACASSAR r ON ODONTO 
OIL OF ROWLANDS Tooth Powder. 















Preserves the Hair, Whitens the Teeth, 





. Beautifies the Hair. Gives Delightha 
> THE ONLY CENUINE to the Breath. 
OPREVENTIVE OF BALDNESS. 2s. 9d. 
Also in a Golden Colour. Ask Chemists for 
Of all Chemists. . Sc ; ROWLANDS' 





Bottles, 3s. 6d.,78., 108. 6d. 7 =_ ODONTO. 
Can be sent, Post Free, on receipt of Postal Order to A, ROWLAND & SONS. 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 


DRAWING an OVERDRAFT on the BANK OF LIFE! 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, poy, Impure Air, Too Rich Food, Alcoholic 
Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Colds, Throat Irritation, Influenza, 
sleepl Bili Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, 








Sourness of Stomach, etc. 


Use “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 


IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


It Prevents Diarrhea, and Removes it in the Early Stages. 
From the late Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields, November rst, 187 

**DEAR SIR,—As an ill ion of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ I Rive no 
hesitation in giving the particulars of the case of one of my friends. Sluggish action of the Liver and 
Bilious Headache affected him, so he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be 
most sparing in their use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered in for twenty-five 
years, and also ¢ iting eminent bers of the faculty. By the use of your ‘FRUIT SALT’ he 
now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted; he has never had a Headache or Constipation since 
he commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food to the great satisfaction 
of himself and friends. There are others to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various 
complaints, that you may well extend its use pro bone éco. I find it makes a very refreshing and 
exhilarating drink.—1 remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.—To J. C. ENO, Esq.” 


The Value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 
Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


CAUTION,.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S Ke FR T SALT.” Without it you have been imposed 
on by a worthless imitation. Prepared only at 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 

















When these are required the advice of a very skilful optician should be taken, 
as, unless the spectacles used in the first instance are exactly suited to the 
FI RST eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


is always Successful. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, Opbtbalmic Optician, 
SPECTAC LES President of The British Optical Association, etc.; Author of ‘‘ Our Eyes” (now 
in its r7th Edition, price 1s,), may be consulted personally, free of charge, at 


63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








1897 


THE LONDON =~ 
STEREOSCOPIC / yup 


COMPANY, CAMERAS 


106 & 108, REGENT STREET, W., 


54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP. 
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A Stick of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is said to last a Year. 
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The Best Memorial of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


IS HIS LAST STORY, 


“ST. IVES: 


The Hdventures of a French Prisoner in England,” 
which was commenced in the November Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 





Read the Comments of the Critics. 


The SPECTATOR says :— 


‘Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson's story of ‘St. 
Ives’ shows him almost, if not altogether, at his 
best in point of style.” 


The NEW YORK WORLD says :— 

***St. Ives’ promises to be one of the very best 
stories of adventure that the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson ever wrote. And it is, so far as it has 
progressed in the pages of the PALL MALL MAGa- 
ZINE, more of a love story than any other from the 
pen of this author.” 


The BOSTON TIMES says :— 


‘‘ Admirers of Stevenson will rejoice in this new 
work of his.” 


The BOSTON HOME JOURNAL says :— 


‘**¢St. Ives’ will be one of the lamented author's 
best tales.” 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says :— 

‘*The story by Robert Louis Stevenson now 
running serially in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is a 
magnificent piece of work, and will unquestionably 
take rank as one of Stevenson's most important 
literary achievements.” 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN says :— 
‘The story of the French captive’s escape from 
Edinburgh Castle is told with thrilling power.” 


The ACADEMY says :— 

‘*To what extent Stevenson's last romance, ‘St. 
Ives,’ now beginning in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
is complete we know not, but were this the sole 
instalment, were these three chapters all that that 
brave invention devised before death darkened it for 
ever, we have something to take hold of and prize— 
we have Goguelat. These three opening chapters 
could well stand alone as the story of Guguelat, his 
infamous life, his glorious death. . . . He lived a 
braggart and a bully, though as courageous in 
battle as Napoleon, who decorated his breast, could 
wish ; he died a gentleman. Romance has not his 
counterpart. . . . It is magnificent.” 


The WESTERN MERCURY says :— 

‘The editors are blessed beyond mortal expres- 
sion in having obtained for publication this magnifi- 
cent story of ‘St. Ives,’ by the late R. L. Stevenson, 
which manifests itself as some of his very best work. 
It is not doled out with a stinting hand either.” 





The ILLUSTRATED CHURCH NEWS says :— 
***St. Ives’ is full of absorbing interest, and 
admirably illustrated.” 


The GLASGOW HERALD says :— 

‘The interest grows, and the story is told with a 
graphic realism which will be read with breathless 
interest, and over all is the charm of Stevenson's 
inimitable style, simple, direct, and instinct with 
that wondrous personality which lives in all his 
works,” 


The WESTERN PRESS says :— 

‘*The PALL MALL MAGAZINE has its special 
charm for lovers of R. L. S. in his story ‘St. Ives.’ 
The progress of the story cannot but be followed 
with interest, and it is amazing that so fine a tale 
was not published before.” 


The GRANTHAM JOURNAL says :— 

‘* Stevenson's story, ‘St. Ives,’ reaches the sixth 
chapter. So far, we think, it equals, if not excels, 
any tale that ever came from the pen of one of the 
greatest masters of modern fiction.” 


The SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT says :— 

‘* The story is not a profound study, like ‘Weir of 
Hermiston’; it is distinctly in the author's brisker 
vein. But it isa rapid, sparkling, thorough Steven- 
sonian romance, marked with much of the exquisite 
delicacy of style and minuteness of observation which 
belonged to the great Scottish novelist. The 
portrait of the French soldier is worthy to rank with 
the immortal Alan Breck, whom he somewhat 
resembles, and the account of his escape from Edin- 
burgh Castle in Chapter VI. is a piece of work that 
no living romancer could equal.” 


The BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST says :— 
“The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is a wonderful 
number, with a profusions of fine illustration, and 
more than readable from cover to cover. The most 
attractive item is probably ‘St. Ives,’ the serial story 
by Robert Louis Stevenson; but this is only one of 
twenty things, exclusive of the illustrations, which 
may be ranked as good, better, best.” 
‘In every touch discloses the master’s hand.” 


The GLASGOW EVENING NEWS says :— 

‘The story, like most of Stevenson’s, improves as 
it proceeds. The character of Flora should go far to 
disprove the fallacy that Stevenson could not portray 
a real, live woman. His women of the past, barring 
‘Catriona,’ may have been somewhat shadowy and 
unconvincing, as the critics held; Flora is neither ; 
she is—— But perhaps you’d better judge for your- 
self.” 


The Story is Exquisitely Illustrated by G. GRENVILLE MANTON, 





PUBLISHING AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 


18, CHARING OROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C 





THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 











THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH 
(See next page.) 











THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 


ie —- 


HE Hanging Committee will have nothing to do with this 
portrait of our friend “Oom Paul,” faithful as it is even 
in its accessories. Possibly the Committee would act differently 


with the original. 


Little John Bull's Easter egg this year contains much that 
is good and some that will be somewhat bitter; but, on the 


whole, the sweets may be said to predominate. 


APunpadi Fanos 


25 Years’ Success in the United Kingdom. 
Recommended and Prescribed by Medical Men Everywhere. 


‘‘ HUNYADI JANOS has established itself in favour with 
leading Physicians and Therapeutists of every country, 
whose testimonies bear witness to its action as a speedy, 
sure, and gentle Aperient for ordinary use. It is remark- 
ably and exceptionally uniform in its composition, and 
free from defects incidental to many other Hungarian 
Bitter Waters.” —Sritish Medical Journal, Aug. 30, 1884. 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, the celebrated Berlin Phy- 
sician, says that ‘* HUNYADI JANOS ” has always given 
him prompt and satisfactory results, and he considers it 
to be ‘** one of the most valuable of the Curative Agents at 


our disposal.’’ 
CAUTION.—Every Bottle bears the Signature of the Proprietor, ANDREAS SAXLEHNER. 
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MITH PREMIER PEWRITER 
(4 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 











GREAT RISE IN PRICES OF BEDSTEADS. 


| THE HOUSEHOLD ” BEDSTEAD. 


Still Selling at Brass Mounted, 
Old Price handsomely 
to Clear Stock. i 

















Write for my 
New Catalogue 
of Complete 


Carriage Paid. 25/ x Furnishing, 


Packed Free. Post Free. 
ARTHUR DALE, 62 -nvurch St.. Birmingham. 



























Port Cough - use 


| They at once check the Cough 
| | and remove the cause, 
| 

| 







The Unrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 
| Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each, 


Kealings Jozenges 














THREE STANDARDS are acknowledged 
ALL OVER THE WORLD! 
THEY ARE: 


BRITISH GOLD; BRITISH OAK; 
pearsrenre CANFIELD 
DRESS 
SHIELDS. 


POSCOCCCOCOOOOOOOOOS: 
Every Genuine Canfield 
Dress Shield bears this 
Trade Mark. 

Refuse them always without this Mark. They are spurious imitations. 


LEATHER READING CASES, 
GOLD LETTERED, 
For holding a Singie Copy of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


May be had on application to the 
Publisher. 











TRADE MARK 








PRICE 1s. 3d. NETT. 





Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 








‘ THE j 
MUNSON 
TYPEWRITER. 


A WONDERFUL PIECE OF MECHANISM. 


Its CHIEF POINTS are— 


1, Interchangeable Type 8. Universal Keyboard 
2. Perfect Alignment 9. Interchangeable 
3. Visible Writing Parts 
4. Uniform Impression | 10. Powerful Manifolder 
5. Portability (Weight, | 11. Ribbon Reverses 


with Oak Case, 171b.)) Automatically 
6. Noiselessness 12. Can be Operated in 
7. Erasing Plate any Position 


13. LOW PRICE. 


#18 net, complete. 


i, 





HIGHEST AWARD, CHICAGO 1898. 





Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 
THE NORTH EUROPEAN CYCLE EXPORT COMPANY, 
30, Snow Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Afford immediate and | 


absolute relief, |p BEEF AND MALT 


} bh, Continued use will ES thy 


cos WINE 


THE F BEST WINE FOR INVALIDS. 


é 
| SAMPLE BOTTLE “/6 POST PAIL 
FE edy fe | GLENDENNING & SONS. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


‘ r ; NOTHING NORE NOURISHING 
: lot / ND NNINCS 
POWDER or CIGARETTES|& 
Free 
NS 





j direct fro Fan don, W.C. 
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Popularity does not come without cause. Nothing but the standard 
quality that is invariably maintained in Columbia Bicycles could 
secure such indorsement as comes from the following distinguished 
personages, who, apart from their social status, are regarded as 
expert Cyclists: 

T.ady Musgrave. The Hon. Walter Calthorpe, 38, Grosvenor S ,.,W 
Lady Hay. . H. bton, Esq., Coldstream Guards 
Lady Denys, 91, Gloucester Place, Portman Sq. The Hon. Captain Stanhope, Llavelly, Aylesione 

A a Lady Wilmot, Binfield Grove, Brac kneil. Hill, Hereford. 

Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. Lady Southampton, 19, Arlington sireet, W, Sir Thomas Dyer, Bart., 20, Cadogan Place, W. 
The Duchess of Sutherland, Stafford House, W. Lady Pale, 87, Unslow Gardens. Sir H. Meredyth, Lansdowne House, Taplew. 
so Countess of Dudley, Park Lane. Countess Zborowski, 4, Chesterfic!.! Gardens. Sir Cuthbert Slade, » 
The Countess Cairns, Castlemead, Windsor. The Marquis of Winchester. Sir Edward Stracey, and Life Guards, Rogees ‘ 
The Countess Maitland, 2, Belgrave Road, W. The Earl of Bunraven. Park Basracks. [co. Galw sy. 
Lady Herschell. Lord Willoughby de Eresby, 12, peeeare Square. | General E. Kirkpatrick, Mina Lodge, Spal, 
Lady Burrell, 7, Cadogan Square, W. Lord Hothfield, 2, Chesterfield Gardens. Col. H.Stratton Balis, Langtons, Alresford, hieuts. 
Lady Edward Spencer-Churchill, Windsor. Lord R. Manners, Shorncliffe Camp, Kent. Colonel Burney, 16, Chester Square, W. 
Lady Kinloch, Kinlock, Meigie. The Hon, Sir R. Tyrwhitt Wilson, Bart., Lower | Colonel G. M. Fox, The Gymnasium, Alders).ot. 
Lady St. Leonards. Beeding, Beedcote. Major Dew Keatinge, Army and Navy Club, 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


| What’sina Name? 


A great deal. For instance, no good Cyclist would 
dream of riding a wheel that did not bear the 
name of that celebrated American wheel, 


She Columbia. 


A Rose by any other name might smell as sweet, 
but no Bicycle save the 

















could climb hills like the wind, or scour along the 
plain like the fleet greyhounds of ing benry V. 


She Columbia. 


is the highest form of Bicycle, and has taken 20 
years to reach its present state of perfection. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
As THE PRICE IS A POPULAR ONE. of 
































MANUFACTURED BY THE Applications for Sub-Agencies to be made _ 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. to the European Agents, 


HARTFORD, CONN.,U.S.A. MARKT&.C? 3.new zeacanno AVENUE, LONDON. 
Send for IKLUSTRATED GATALOGUE,or Call at The COLUMBIA DEPOT, 


{ Vigor & C5 2173 






























‘’ Sumpluous Magazine. 








VOLUME III. 


VOLUME VI. 
VOLUME VII. 
VOLUME VIII. 








Copies of the Volumes of the Pau Matt MaGazineE containing the several 


(Six Parts.) 


Numbers that are out of print, handsomely bound in Cloth, may b2 obtained 
of any Bookseller, or at the Publishing Office, at the following prices ;— 


VOLUME I. May to October, 1893. 
VOLUME II. November 1893 to April 1894. (Six Parts.) 
May to August, 1894. 


[Out of Print. 
[Out of Print. 


(Four Parts.) 6s. 61. 
VOLUME IV. September to December, 1894. (Four Parts.) 63. 6d. 
VOLUME Vz. January to April, 1895. 
May to August, 1895. 
September to December, 1895. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 
January to April, 1896. 


(Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 
(Four Parts.) 7s. 


(Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 


VOLUME IX. May to August, 1896. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 
VOLUME X. September to December, 1896. (Four Parts.) 6s. 61. nett. 


VOLUME XI. January to April, 1897. 


(Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 


Covers for Binding the various Volumes of this attractive Magazine may 
may be obtained on application, price 1s. 2d. each, or post free 1s. 5d. each. 





Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 























PEPTONIZEDOQOCOA 










MOST DELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS 
AND REQUIRING NO DIGESTIVE EFFORT. 


“ Excellent, of great value.”—Lancer. 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 


ann MILK 


IN TINS 2/6 
HALF-TINS (SAMPLES) 1/6 








MARCH 26 is the last day 





for receiving Advertise- 
ments for the MAY No. 
of this Magazine. Apply to 
the Manager, ‘Pall Mall 
Magazine,” 18, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 





PULVERMAGHER’S 


ELECTRIC DRY BELTS 





PAINS IN THE BACE, 
HEADACHE, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, INDIGESTION, sg SNFSS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS D EPRESSION, 
in fact, all cases of CONGESTION 
ELECTRICITY WILL CURE when all 
other Remedies fail. 
Recommended by three Physicians to H.M. the 
Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and by the 
most eminent medical men of this century. 
BELT AND SUSPENSOR, 60/- o 
Trial solicited. New Illustrated Pamphlet Free by Post. 
J. L. PULVERMACHER &@ CO., Lid., 
194, Begent Street, London. 














~ GYGLES 


Are the Machines for1897. Their reputation for Perfection of Design and 
Finish is World-wide. Made by the Pioneer Manufacturers, 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ Co., LTD., 


Incorporated with 


THE SWIFT CYCLE CO., LTD., 


LONDON: 15£16,H0LBORN VIADUCT. 
Works: COVENTRY. 


fe oy AND BEST.—HEALTH. 


PURE 
ry s CONCENTRATED 
OVER 200 GOLD MEDALS 
AND DIPLOMAS. 


Try also FRY’S MALTED COCOA, a delicious combination of —s PURE COCOA anpD EXTRACT OF MALT 
“Its dietetic and digestive value is beyond dispute.”—LANCET. (Allen & Hanbury's). 
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NESTLE’S 


BUTTER SCOTCH iL 008 ir FOOD 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. INFANTS AND INVALIDS 
HANDSOME COMMEMORATION BOX OF BUTTER SCOTCH VERY NOURISHING AND PALATABLE. 
DOES NOT CURDLE IN THE STOMACH. 

sales "written sapectaly for Children ee INVALUABLE FOR BABIES 


Miss Bessie Hatton. 
eR ge IN THE TIME OF WEANING. 
Order at once of confectioners as only a limited Sample Tin and Pamphlet, with Testimony of the 
number will he issued, Highest Medical Authorities, sent free on application 

to H. NESTLE, 48, Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
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